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Al Jennings, outlaw and train-robber, was too 
Let him tell you the 


quick on the trigger. 
amazing story of O. Henry’s bohemian career. 


She was a born flirt, the Senorita. 
Just the glance of a dark eye over her 
fan, behind the back of the princely 
don. In its wake came livid passion, 
death, riot—and breathless flight for 
O. Henry and Al Jennings, the most 
picturesque pair of adventurers since 
the days of Captain Kidd. 

Al Jennings and his brother Frank 
had stepped off a boat at Honduras. 
They wore top hats and dress suits— 
the only garb they had. They were 
outlaws, with prices on their heads. Al 
walked up to the American consulate. 
On the veranda sat a figure dressed 
immaculately in duck. It was O. 
Henry, penniless, yet unconcerned. 
©. Henry was not there for local color. 
He, too, was a fugitive from justice. 
For what crime? Let Al Jennings tell 
you, as only he can, in his inimitable 
memoirs. 


‘Colonel, we meet again’”’ 


Years later, after Jennings had been 
trapped and lay in a cell in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, one day he heard a 
familiar He looked up and 
there—in prison stripes, too—was O. 
Henry. ‘“Colonel,’’ said O. Henry, in 
his Southern drawl, “it seems we meet 
again!” 

Then follows what is certainly the 
most remarkable biography in Amer- 
ican literature. Why was O. Henry 
imprisoned? There is no doubt he 
was innocent, but the story is too long 
to be told here. In any case, in the 
midst of the degrading prison life, O. 
Henry began to write. Jennings tells 
about his first story, how when he 
read it to two hardened convicts they 
blubbered for the first time in their 
lives. He tells how there, in prison, 
O. Henry got the material for some of 
his most famous stories. Among other 
things, you read the pathetic story of 
the original of the immortal Jimmy 
Valentine. 


voice. 


Out of Prison Into Fame 


All through his career O. Henry was 
anenigma. Editors could never make 
him out. The Four Hundred opened 
its doors to him, but he was not to be 
netted. A strangely reserved figure, 
except to the few who knew him. Now 
at last Al Jennings gives the world the 
key to this enigma. 

You what the incidents were 
that shaped O. Henry’s character 
not only in colorful Central America, 
and in the penitentiary, but later also 


see 
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O. Henry lunged forward, the don flashed 
his stiletto, the senorita screamed —= 


in all the byways of that modern 
Bagdad—New York—where O. 
Henry wandered tirelessly, as 
did Haroun Al Raschid of old. 


How Can Such Things 
Be? 


“Through the Shadows with 
O. Henry” is a book of life, not 
fiction. In that fact lies its 
inexpressible fascination. One“ 
gasps at every page. Here is, 
truly, a picture of his cou try 
that no American can aitord 
not to read. For Al Jennings 
is, in his way, no less a remark- 
able man than O. Henry. You 
read of a childhood as pathetic as 
Oliver Twist’s, a young manhood 
more exciting than any Western fiction 
ever penned, full of tales of wild 
Western feuds, of train and bank 
robberies, of hair-breadth escapes. 

And it is about real men and women, 
not puppets of fiction; you see on one 
page the lovable but always strange 
character of O. Henry—you see Roose- 
velt, Mark Hanna, prominent New 
Yorkers—and then on other pages are 
the figures of desperados, convict 
bankers, pickpockets, fallen women, 
burglars, murderers! Each one with a 
personality so picturesque, with a his- 
tory so vivid and often pathetic, that 
one marvels that such things can be! 
It is an astonishing tour de force! 


A Few Autographed Copies— 
Send No Money 


“Through the Shadows with O. 
Henry” is a book that belongs in the 
library of every intelligent American. 
Only a limited edition. has been printed 
and of these Al Jennings has auto- 
graphed a few hundred copies. Possibly 
you have read the enthusiastic praise 
given this book by reviewers, and no 
doubt decided to read it. If so, here is 
an exceptional opportunity to obtain a 
copy, with Al Jennings’s own signature 
init. Years from now the autographed 
copy of a book like this will be worth 
ten times the price you now pay. 

Do not send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon or a letter. When the book arrives, 
pay the postman only $1.95, plus postage. 
If you are disappointed, for any reason or 
no reason, send the book back within seven 
days and your money will be refunded 
immediately. Please remember that this 
special edition is limited; immediate 
action therefore is essential. Clip — 
and mail the coupon. i 
Name 


City 
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80 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
Please send me an Autographed 
When it arrives I will pay the postman 


I have the privilege 
book seven days 


7 51 


the end of that 
reason to return it, I may do so and y 
to refund to me in f 








“Is tnis country civilized or not?” asked the visitor, 


handing the Director of Criminal Investigation a paper; 
Hugh Drummond slept on 
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Bulldog Drummond Is Back Again: He Plunges into a Series of 
Thrilling Adventures in This Novel— 


The Black Gang 


By Major H. C. McNeile 


Illustrations by Don Ross 


HE wind howled dismally round a house standing 

by itself almost on the shores of Barking Creek. 

It was the gray dusk of an early autumn day, and 

the occasional harsh cry of a sea-gull rising dis- 
cordantly above the wind alone broke the silence of the 
flat, desolate waste. 

The house seemed deserted. Every window was 
shuttered; the garden was uncared for and a mass of 
weeds; the gate leading on to the road, apparently feeling 
the need of a deficient top hinge, propped itself drunkenly 
on what once had been a flower-bed. A few gloomy trees 
swaying dismally in the wind surrounded the house and 
completed the picture—one that would have caused even 
the least imaginative of men to draw his coat a little 
tighter round him and feel thankful that it was not his 
fate to live in such a place. 

But then, few people ever came near enough to the 
house to realize its sinister appearance. The road—it 
was little better than a cart-track—that passed the gate 
was out of the beaten way; only an occasional fisherman 
or farm laborer ever used it, and that generally by day, 
when things assumed their proper proportion, and it 
was merely an empty house gradually falling to pieces 
through lack of attention. At night they avoided it if 
possible. 

Folks said that twelve years ago some prying explorer 
had found the bones of a skeleton lying on the floor in 
one of the upstairs rooms, with a mildewed rope fixed to 
one of the beams in the ceiling. And then it had been 
empty for twenty years. 

Even now, when the wind lay in the east or northeast 
and the tide was setting in, there were those who said 
that you could see a light shining through the cracks in 
the shutters in that room upstairs, and that, should a 
man climb up and look in, he’d see no skeleton, but a 
body with purple face and staring eyes swinging gently 
to and fro, and tied by the neck to a beam with a rope 
that showed no trace of mildew. Ridiculous, of course; 
but then, so many of these local superstitions are. Use- 
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ful, too, in some cases: they afford a privacy from the 
prying attentions of local gossips far more cheaply and 
effectively than high walls and bolts and bars. 

So, at any rate, one of the two men who were walking 
briskly along the rough track seemed to think. 

“Admirable,” he remarked as he paused for a 
moment at the entrance of the weed-grown drive. “Quite 
admirable, my friend. A house situated as is this one is 
an acquisition, and when it is haunted in addition it 
becomes a God-send.” 

He spoke English perfectly, with a slight foreign 
accent, and his companion nodded abruptly. 

“From what I heard about it, I thought it would do,” 
he answered. ‘Personally, I think it’s a damnable spot; 
but, since you were so set against coming to London, I 
had to find somewhere in this neighborhood.”’ 


4S the two men walked slowly up the drive, branches 

dripping with moisture brushed across their faces, 

and involuntarily they both turned up the collars of 
their coats. 

“I will explain my reasons in due course,”’ said the 
first speaker, shortly. ‘You may take it from me that 
they were good. What’s that?” 

He swung round, with a little gasp, clutching his 
companion’s arm. 

“Nothing,” cried the other irritably. For a moment 
or two they stood still, peering into the dark undergrowth. 
“What did you think it was?” 

“I thought I heard a bush creaking as if—as if some 
one was moving,” he said, relaxing his grip. ‘It must 
have been the wind, I suppose.” 

He still peered fearfully into the gloomy garden, 
until the other man dragged him roughly toward the 
house. 

“Of course it was the wind,” he muttered angrily. 
“For heaven’s sake, Zaboleff, don’t get the jumps. If 
you will insist on coming to an infernal place like this to 
transact a little perfectly normal business, you must 








‘ . 9 
mein Golt! 


‘Ach. 


expect a few strange noises and sounds. Let's get 


indoors the others should be here by It oughtn’t 
to take more than an hour, and you can be on board 


now. 


again long before dawn 

lhe man who had been addressed as Zaboleff ceased 
looking over his shoulder, and followed the other through 
a broken-down lattice-gate to the rear of the house. They 
paused in front of the back door, and on it the leader 
knocked three times in a peculiar way. It was obviously 
a prearranged signal, for almost at once stealthy steps 
could be heard coming along the passage inside. The 
door was cautiously pulled back a few inches, and a man 
peered out, only to throw it open wide with a faint sigh 
of relief. , 

“It’s you, Mr. Waldock, is it?” he muttered. “Glad 
you've got ere at last. This place is fair giving us all the 
ump. 

“Evening, Jim.” 
Zaboleff, and the door closed behind them. 
boat was a little late. Is every one here?” 

“Yep,” answered the other—‘all the six of us. And 
I reckons we'd like to get it over as soon as possible. 


He stepped inside, followed by 
“Our friend’s 








Zaboleff’s voice rose to a scream as he cowered back, while the others, 
with terror on their faces, huddled together 


Has he’—his voice sank to a hoarse undertone— “has he 
brought the money?” 

“You'll all hear in good time,” said Waldock curtly. 
“Which is the room?” 

“Ere it is, guv’nor.”” Jim flung open a door. “And 
you'll ’ave to sit on the floor, as the chairs ain’t safe.” 

Two candles guttered on a square table in the center 
of the room, showing up the faces of the five men who 
sat on the floor, leaning against the walls. Three of them 
were nondescript specimens of humanity of the type 
that may be seen by the thousand hurrying into the City 
by the early business trains. They were representative 
of the poorer type of clerk—the type that screams insults 
at a football referee on Saturday afternoon. And yet, to 
the close observer something more might be read on their 
faces: a greedy, hungry look, a shifty, untrustworthy 
look—the look of those who are jealous of every one 
better placed than themselves, but who are incapable of 
trying to better their own position except by the relative 
method of dragging back their more fortunate acquaint- 
ances; the look of little men dissatisfied not so much with 
their own littleness as with the bigness of other people. 
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The leader was a huge man dressed from head to foot in black; in each hand he held 
a revolver, with which he covered the men 


A nasty-faced trio with that smattering of education 
which is the truly dangerous thing, and—three of Mr. 
Waldock’s clerks. 

The other two were Jews, flashily dressed, distinctly 
addicted to cheap jewelry. They were sitting apart 
from the other three, talking in low tones; but as the door 
opened their conversation ceased abruptly and they looked 
up at the newcomers with the keen, searching look of their 
race. Waldock they hardly glanced at; it was the stranger 
Zaboleff who riveted their attention. They took in every 
detail of the ugly foreign face—the olive skin, the tall 
figure, the dark, piercing eyes; they measured him up as a 
boxer measures up his opponent or a business man takes 
stock of the second party in a deal; then once again they 
conversed together in low tones that were barely above a 
whisper. 

It was Jim who broke the silence—Flash Jim, to give 
him the full name to which he answered in the haunts 
he frequented. 

“Wot abaht getting on with it, guv’nor?” he remarked, 
with an attempt at a genial smile. “This ’ere ’ouse 
ain’t wot I’d choose for a blooming ’oneymoon.” 


With an abrupt gesture Waldock silenced him and 
advanced to the table. 

“This is Mr. Zaboleff, gentlemen,” he said quietly. 
“We are a little late, I am afraid, but it was unavoidable. 
He will explain to you now the reason why you were 
asked to come here instead of meeting at our usual 
rendezvous in Soho.”’ 

He stepped back a couple of paces, and Zaboleff took 
his place. For a moment he glanced round at the faces 
turned expectantly toward him; then, resting his two 
hands on the table in front of him, he leaned forwird 
toward them. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, and the foreign 
seemed a little more pronounced, ‘I have asked you to 
come here to-night through my good friend, Mr. Waldock, 
because it has come to our ears—no matter how—that 
London is no longer a safe meeting-place. Two or three 
things have occurred lately the significance of which it is 
impossible to disregard.” 

“Wot sort of things?” interrupted Flash Jim harshly. 

“T was about to tell you,” remarked the speaker 
suavely, and Flash Jim subsided, abashed. “Our Chief, 
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with whom I spent last evening, is seriously concerned 
about these things.” 

“You spent last night with the Chief?” said Waldock, 
and his voice held a tremor of excitement, while the others 
leaned forward eagerly. “Is he, then, in Holland?” 

“He was at six o’clock yesterday evening,” answered 
Zaboleff, with a faint smile. “To-day—now—I know no 
more than you where he is.” 

“Who is he—this man we’re always hearing about and 
never seeing?’’ demanded one of the three clerks aggres- 
sively. 

“He is—the Chief,” replied the other, while his eyes 
seemed to bore into the speaker’s brain. “Just that—and 
no more. And that is quite enough for you.’’ His 
glance traveled round the room, and his audience relaxed. 
“By the way, is not that a chink in the shutter there?” 

“All the safer,” grunted Flash Jim. “Any one passing 
will think the ghost is walking.” 

‘Nevertheless, kindly cover it up,”’ ordered Zaboleff, 
and one of the Jews rose and wedged his pocket handker- 
chief into the crack. There was silence in the room while 
he did so, a silence broken only by the mournful hooting 
of an owl outside. 

“Owls is the only things wot comes to this museum,”’ 
said Flash Jim morosely—‘‘owls and blinkin’ fools like us.”’ 

“Stow it, Jim,”’ snarled Waldock furiously. “Any 
one would think you wanted a nurse.” 


ENTLEMEN—please!” Zaboleff held up a pro- 
t. testing hand. ‘We do not want to prolong matters, 
but one or two explanations are necessary. To return, 
then, to these things that have happened recently, and 
which necessitated a fresh rendezvous for this evening— 
one which our friend Mr. Waldock so obligingly found. 
I'hree messengers sent over during the last three weeks 
bearing and—what is more important— 
money have disappeared.” 

‘“Disappeared?”’ echoed Waldock stupidly. 

“Absolutely and completely—money and all. Two 
more have been abominably ill-treated and had their 
money taken from them, but for some reason were 
allowed to go free themselves. It is from them that we 
have obtained our information.” 

“Blimey!” muttered Flash Jim; “‘is it the police?” 

“It is not the police, which is what makes it so much 
more serious,’ answered Zaboleff quietly, and Flash Jim 
breathed a sigh of relief. ‘It is easy to keep within the 
law, but if our information is correct we are up against a 
body of men who are not within the law themselves—a 
body of men who are absolutely unscrupulous and utterly 
ruthless, a body of men who appear to know our secret 
plans as well as we do ourselves. And the difficulty of it 
is, gentlemen, that though, legally speaking, on account 
of the absurd legislation in this country we may keep 
within the law ourselves, we are hardly in a position to 
appeal to the police for protection. Our activities, 
though allowed officially, are hardly such as would appeal 
even to the English authorities. And on this occasion 
particularly that is the case. You may remember that 
the part I played in stirring up bloodshed at Cowden- 
heath a few months ago, under the name of MacTavish, 
caused me to be deported. So, though our cause is legal, 
my presence in this country is not. Which was why 
to-night it was particularly essential that we should not 
be disturbed. Not only are we all up against this 
unknown gang of men, but I, in addition, am up against 
the police.” 

“Have you any information with regard to this gang?”’ 
It was the Jew who had closed the chink in the shutters 
speaking for the first time. 

“None of any use—save that they are masked in 


instructions 


black and cloaked in long black cloaks.” He paused a 
moment as if to collect his thoughts. ‘They are all 
armed, and Petrovitch—he was one of the men allowed 
to escape—was very insistent on one point. It concerned 
the leader of the gang, whom he affirmed was a man of 
the most gigantic physical strength; a giant as powerful 
as two ordinary strong men. He said Ach! mein Gott!” 

His voice rose to a scream as he cowered back, while 
the others, with terror on their faces, rose hurriedly 
from their seats on the floor and huddled together in the 
corners of the room. 





ie the doorway stood a huge man dressed from head to 
foot in black. In each hand he held a revolver, with 
which he covered the eight occupants during the second 
or two which it took for half a dozen similarly disguised 
men to file past him and take up their positions round the 
walls. Waldock, a little more educated than the others, 
found himself thinking of old tales of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and the Doges of Venice even as he huddled a little 
nearer to the table. 

“Stand by the table, all of you!”’ 

It was the man at the door who spoke in a curiously 
deep voice, and like sheep they obeyed him—all except 
Flash Jim. For that worthy, crook though he was, was 
not without physical courage. The police he knew better 
than to play the fool with; but these were not the police. 

“Wot the—” he snarled, and got no farther. Some- 
thing hit him behind the head, a thousand stars danced 
before his eyes, and with a strangled grunt he crashed 
forward on his face. 

For a moment there was silence, and then once again 
the man at the door spoke: 

“Arrange the specimens in a row.” 

The seven remaining men were marshaled in a line, 
while behind them stood six motionless black figures. 
And then the big man walked slowly in front of them, 
peering into each man’s face. He spoke no word until 
he reached the end of the line; and then, his inspection 
concluded, he stepped back and leaned against the wall 
facing them. 

“A nauseating collection,” he remarked thoughtfully. 
“A loathsome brood. What are the three undersized 
and shivering insects on the right?” 

“Those are three of my clerks,” said Waldock, with 
an assumption of angry bravado. “And I should like to 
know-—”’ 

“In good time, you will,’” answered the deep voice. 
“Three of vour clerks, are they? Imbued with your 
rotten ideas, I suppose, and yearning to follow in father’s 
footsteps! Have we anything particular against them?” 

There was no answer from the masked men, and the 
leader made a sign. Instantly the three terrified clerks 
were seized from behind and hustled before him, where 
they stood trembling and shaking in every limb. 

“Listen te me, you three little worms!’ With an effort 
they pulled themselves together; a ray of hope was dawn- 
ing in their minds—perhaps they were going to be let off 
easy. ‘‘My friends and I do not like you or your type. 
You meet in secret places, and in your slimy minds you 
concoct foul schemes which, incredible though it may 
seem, have so far had more than a fair measure of success in 
this country. But your main idea is not the schemes, but 
the money you are paid to carry them out. This is your 
first and last warning. Another time you will be treated 
differently. Get out of here! And see you don’t stop.” 





HE door closed behind them and two of the masked 

men; there was the sound as of a boot being used 
with skill and strength, and cries of pain; then the door 
reopened and the masked men returned. 
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“They have gone,” announced one of them. “We 
have helped them on their way.” 

“Good,” said the leader. “Let us continue the 
inspection. What are these two Hebrews?” 

A man from behind stepped forward and examined 
them slowly; then he approached the leader and whispered 
in his ear. 

“Ts that so?” A new and terrible note had crept into 
the deep voice. “My friends and I do not like your trade, 
you swine. It is well that we have come provided with 
the necessary implement for such a case. Fetch the cat.” 

In silence one of the men left the room, and as his 
full meaning came home to the two Jews, they flung 
themselves groveling on the floor, screaming for mercy. 

“Gag them.” 

The order came out sharp and clear, and in an 
instant the two writhing men were seized and gagged 
Only their rolling eyes and trembling hands showed the 
terror they felt as they dragged themselves on thei 
knees toward the impassive leader. 

“The cat, for cases of this sort, is used legally.” 
he remarked. ‘We merely anticipate the law.” 


ITH a fresh outburst of moans, the two Jews 

watched the door open and the inexorable black 
figure come in, holding in his hand a short stick from 
which nine lashes hung. 

“Heavens!” gasped Waldock, starting forward. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Flog them to within an inch of their lives,” said the 
deep voice. “It is the punishment for their method of 
livelihood. Five and six—take charge. After you have 
finished remove them in Number 3 car, and drop them 
in London.” 

Struggling impotently, the Jews were led away, and 
the leader passed on to the remaining two men. 

“So, Zaboleff, you came, after all. Unwise, surely, 
in view of the police?” 

“Who are you?”’ muttered Zaboleff, his lips trembling. 

“A specimen-hunter,” said the other suavely. “1 
am making a collection of people like you. The police 
of our country are unduly kind to your breed, although 
they would not have been kind to you to-night, Zaboleff, 
unless I had intervened. But I couldn’t let them have 
you; you’re such a very choice specimen. I don’t think, 
somehow, that you’ve worked this little flying visit of 
yours very well. Of course I knew about it, but I must 
confess I was surprised when I found that the police 
did too.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the other hoarsely. 

“T mean that when we arrived here we found, to our 
surprise, that the police had forestalled us. Popular 
house, this, to-night.” 

“The police!” muttered Waldock dazedly. 

“Even so—led by no less a personage than Inspector 
McIver. They had completely surrounded the house 
and necessitated a slight change in my plans.” 

“Where are they now?” cried Waldock. 

“Ah! Where indeed? Let us trust, at any rate, in 
comfort.” 

“By heaven!” said Zaboleff, taking a step forward. 
“As I asked you before—who are you?” 

“And as I told you before, Zaboleff, a collector of 
specimens. Some I keep; some I let go—as you have 
already seen.” 

“And what are you going to do with me?” 

“Keep you. Up to date you are the cream of my 
collection.” 

“Are you working with the police?” asked Zaboleff. 

“Until to-night we have not clashed. Even to-night, 
well, I think we are working toward the same end. And 


do you know what that end is, Zaboleff?” The deep 
voice grew a little sterner. “It is the utter, final over- 
throw of you and all that you stand for. To achieve 
that object, we shall show no mercy. Even as you are 
working in the dark—so are we. Already you are 
frightened; already we have proved that you fear the 
unknown more than you fear the police; already the first 
few tricks are ours. But you still hold the ace, Zaboleff— 
or shall we say the king of trumps? And when we catch 
him you will cease to be the cream of my collection. 
This leader of yours—it was what Petrovitch told him, I 
suppose, that made him send you over.” 

“T refuse to say,” said the other. 

“You needn’t; it is obvious. And now that you are 
caught—he will come himself. Perhaps not at once— 
but he will come. And then— But we waste time. The 
money, Zaboleff.” 

“T have no money,” he snarled. 

“You lie, Zaboleff. You lie clumsily. You have a 
lot of money, brought over for Waldock so that he might 
carry on the good work after you had sailed to-morrow. 
Quick, please! Time passes.” 

With a curse, Zaboleff produced a small canvas bag 
and held it out. The other took it and glanced inside. 

“I see,” he said gravely. ‘Pearls and precious stones 
—belonging once, I suppose, to a murdered gentlewoman 
whose only crime was that she, through no action of her 
own, was born in a different sphere from yours. And, 
yo. reptile,”—his voice rose a little-—‘you would do 
that here!” 

Zaboleff shrank back, and the other laughed con- 
temptuously. 

“Search him—and Waldock too.” 

Two men stpped forward quickly. 

“Nothing more,” they said after a while, “except 
this piece of paper.” 

There was a sudden movement on Zaboleff’s part 
instantly suppressed, but not quite soon enough. 

“Injudicious,” said the leader quietly. ‘‘Memory is 
better. An address, I see—s5 Green Street, Hoxton. A 
salubrious neighborhood with which I am but indiffer- 
ently acquainted. Ah! I see my violent friend has 
recovered.”’ He glanced at Flash Jim, who was sitting up 
dazedly, rubbing the back of his head. “Number 4— 
the usual.” 

There was a slight struggle, and Flash Jim lay back 
peacefully unconscious, while a faint smell of chloro- 
form filled the room. 

“And now I think we shall go. A most successful 
evening.” 

“What are you going to do with me, you scoundrel?” 
spluttered Waldock. “I warn you that I have influential 
friends who—who will ask questions in—in Parliament if 
you do anything to me; who will go to Scotland Yard.” 

“TI can assure you, Mr. Waldock, that I shall make it 
my personal business to see that their natural curiosity is 
gratified,” answered the leader suavely. “But, for the 
present, I fear the three filthy rags you edit will have to 
be content with the office-boy as their guiding light. And 
I venture to think they will not suffer.” 





E made a sudden sign, and before they realized what 

was happening the two men were caught from 
behind and gagged. The next instant they were rushed 
through the door, followed by Flash Jim. For a moment 
the eyes of the leader wandered round the now empty 
room, taking in every detail; then he stepped forward 
and blew out the two candles. The door closed gently 
behind him, and a couple of minutes later two cars stole 
quietly away from the broken-down gate along the cart- 
track. It was just midnight; behind them the gloomy 
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house stood up gaunt and forbidding against the dark- 
ness of the night sky. And it was not until the leading car 
turned carefully into the main road that any one spoke. 

‘“Deuced awkward, the police being there.” 

The big man who was driving grunted thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps,” he returned; “perhaps not. Anyway, the 
more the merrier. Flash Jim all right?” 

“Sleeping like a child,’ answered the other, peering 
into the body of the car. 

For about ten miles they drove on in silence; then, at a 
main cross-roads, the car pulled up and the big man got 
out. The second car was just behind, and for a few 
minutes there was a whispered conversation between 
him and the other driver. He glanced at Zaboleff and 
Waldock, who appeared to be peacefully sleeping on the 
back seat, and smiled grimly. 

“Good night, old man. Report as usual.”’ 

“Right,” answered the driver. “So long.” 

The second car swung to the right and started north- 
ward, while the leader stood watching the vanishing 
tail lamp. Then he returned to his own seat, and soon the 
beginnings of outer London were reached. And it was 
as they reached Whitechapel that the leader spoke again, 
with a note of suppressed excitement in his voice: 

“We're worrying ‘em; we're worrying ’em badly. 
Otherwise they’d never have sent Zaboleff. He was too 
big a man to risk, considering the police.” 

“Tt’s the police that I am considering,” said his 
companion. 

The big man laughed. 

“Leave that to me, old man; leave that entirely to me.” 


CHAPTER IT 


In WuicuH SCOTLAND YARD Sits UP 
AND TAKES NOTICE 


IR BRYAN JOHNSTONE leaned back in his chair 

and stared frowningly at the ceiling. His hands 

were thrust deep into his trousers pockets; his long 

legs were stretched out to their full extent under 
the big roll-top desk in front of him. From the next room 
came the monotonous tapping of a typewriter, and after 
a while Sir Bryan closed his eyes. 

Through the open window came the murmur of the 
London traffic—that soothing sound so conducive to 
sleep in those who have lunched well. But that did not 
apply to the man lying back in his chair. Sir Bryan’s 
lunch was always a frugal meal, and it was no desire for 
sleep that made the Director of Criminal Investigation 
close his eyes. He was puzzled, and the report lying on 
the desk in front of him was the reason. 

For perhaps ten minutes he remained motionless; 
then he leaned forward and touched an electric bell. 
Instantly the typewriter ceased, and a girl secretary came 
quickly into the room. 

“Miss Forbes,” said Sir Bryan, “I wish you would 
find out if Chief Inspector McIver is in the building. If 
so I should like to see him at once; if not, see that he gets 
the message as soon as he comes in.” 

The door closed behind the girl, and after a moment 
the man rose from his desk and began to pace up and 
down the room with long, even strides. Every now and 
then he would stop and stare at some print on the wall; 
but it was the blank stare of a man whose mind is 
engrossed in other matters. 

And once, while he stood looking out of the window, 
he voiced his thoughts, unconscious that he spoke aloud: 

“Dash it, Mclver’s not fanciful. He’s the least 
fanciful man we’ve got. And yet—”’ 

His eyes came round to the desk once more, the desk 
on which the report was lying. It was Inspector McIver’s 


report—hence his instructions to the secretary. It was 
the report on a very strange matter that had taken place 
the previous night, and after a while Sir Bryan picked 
up the typed sheets and glanced through them again. 
He was still standing by the desk, idly turning over the 
pages, when the secretary came into the room. 

“Chief Inspector McIver is here, Sir Bryan,” she 
announced. 

“Tell him to come in, Miss Forbes.” 


ERTAINLY the Inspector justified his Chief's 

spoken thought—a less fanciful-looking man it 
would have been hard to imagine. A square-jawed, 
rugged Scotchman, he looked the type to whom Holy 
Writ was Holy Writ only in so far as it could be proved. 
He was short and thick-set, and his physical strength 
was proverbial. But a pair of kindly twinkling eyes 
belied the gruff voice. In fact, the gruff voice was a 
pose specially put on, which deceived no one. His 
children imitated it, to his huge content, though he 
endeavored to look ferocious when they did so. In short, 
McIver, though shrewd and relentless when on duty, 
was the kindest-hearted of men. But he was most 
certainly not fanciful. 

“What the dickens is all this about, McIver?” said 
Sir Bryan, with a smile, when the door had shut behind 
the secretary. 

“I wish I knew myself, sir,” returned the other 
seriously. ‘I’ve never been so completely defeated in 
my life.”’ 

Sir Bryan waved him to a chair, and sat down at the 
desk. 

“T’ve read your report,” he said, still smiling, “‘and 
frankly, McIver, if it had been any one but you I should 
have been annoyed. But I know you far too well for that. 
Look here’—he pushed a box of cigarettes across the 
table—‘‘take a cigarette and your time, and let’s hear 
about it.” 

McIver lit a cigarette and seemed to be marshaling 
his thoughts. He was a man who liked to tell his story 
in his own way, and his Chief waited patiently till he was 
ready. He knew that when his subordinate did start he 
would get a clear, concise account of what had taken 
place, with everything irrelevant ruthlessly cut out. And 
if there was one thing that roused Sir Bryan to thoughts 
of murder and violence, it was a rambling, incoherent 
statement from one of his men. 

“Well, sir,” began McIver at length, “this is, briefly, 
what took place. At ten o’clock last night, as we had 
arranged, we completely surrounded the suspected house 
on the outskirts of Barking. I had had a couple of good 
men on duty there lying concealed the whole day, and 
when I arrived at about nine-thirty with Sergeant 
Andrews and half a dozen others, they reported to me 
that at least eight men were inside, and that Zaboleff was 
one of them. He had been shadowed the whole way 
down from Limehouse with another man, and both the 
watchers were positive that he had not left the house. 
So I posted my men and crept forward to investigate 
myself. 

“There was a little chink in the wooden shutters of 
one of the downstairs rooms through which the light 
was streaming. I took a glimpse through, and found that 
everything was just as had been reported to me. There 
were eight of them there, and an unpleasant-looking 
bunch they were, too. Zaboleff I saw at the head of the 
table, and standing next to him was that man Waldock, 
who runs two or three of the worst of the Red papers. 
There was also Flash Jim. I began to wish I’d brought a 
few more men.” 

McIver smiled ruefully. “It was about the last 
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coherent wish I remember. And,” he went on 
seriously, “what I’m going to tell you now, sir, 

may seem extraordinary and what one would \ 
expect in detective fiction, but, as sure as I arm 
sitting in this chair, it is what actually took 
place. Somewhere from close to there came 
the sound of an owl hooting. At the same 
moment I distinctly heard the noise of what 
seemed like a scuffle, and a stifled curse. And 
then—and this is what beats me, 
sir—”. McIver pounded a huge 
fist into an equally huge palm. 
“T was picked up from behind as if 
Iwasa baby. Yes, sir, a baby!” 

Involuntarily Sir Bryan smiled. 

“You make a substantial in- 
fant, McIver.” 

“Exactly, sir,” grunted the In- 
spector. “If a man had suggested 
such a thing to me yesterday I’d 
have laughed in his face. But the 
fact remains that I was picked up 
just like a child in arms, and doped, 
sir, doped. Me—at my time of 
life! They chloroformed me, and 
that was the last I saw of Zaboleff 
or the rest of the gang.” 

“Yes, but it’s the rest of the 
report that beats me,” said his 
Chief thoughtfully. 

“So it does me, sir,” agreed 
Mclver. “When I came to myself 
early this morning I didn’t realize 
where I was. Of course my mind 
at once went back to the preceding 
night, and what with feeling sick 
as the result of the chloroform, and 
sicker at having been fooled, I 
wasn’t too pleased with myself. 
And then I rubbed my eyes and 
pinched myself, and for a moment or two I honestly 
thought I’d gone off my head. 

“There was I sitting on my own front door-step, with 
a cushion all nicely arranged for my head, and every 
single man I’d taken down with me asleep on the pave- 
ment outside. I tell you, sir, I looked at those eight 
fellows all ranged in a row for about five minutes before 
my brain began to act. I was simply stupefied. And 
then I began to feel angry. To be knocked on the head 
by a crew like Flash Jim might happen to anybody. 
But to be treated like naughty children and sent home 
to bed was a bit too much. Hang it, I thought, while 
they were about it why didn’t they tuck me up with 
my wife?” 

Once again Sir Bryan smiled, but the other was too 
engrossed to notice. 

“Tt was then I saw the note,” continued MclIver. 
He fumbled in his pocket, and his Chief stretched out his 
hand to see the original. He already knew the contents 
almost by heart, and the actual note itself threw no 
additional light on the matter. It was typewritten, and 
the paper was such as can be bought by the ream at any 
cheap stationer’s. 


To think of an old bird like you, Mac [it ran), going and show- 
ing yourself up in a chink of light! You must tell Mrs. Mac to 
get some more cushions; there were only enough in the parlor for 
you and Andrews. I have taken Zaboleff and Waldock, and I 
dropped Flash Jim in Piccadilly Circus. I flogged two of the 
others whose method of livelihood failed to appeal to me; the 
remaining small fry I turned loose. Cheer oh! old son. The 
fellow in St. James makes wonderful pick-me-ups for the morning 
after. Hope I didn’t hurt you. 










With a grunt of rage, the caller 

hit the clerk square between the 

eyes, and the man collapsed 
behind the counter 


Idly Sir Bryan studied the note, holding it up to the 
light to see if there was any water-mark on the paper 
which might help. Then he studied the typed words, 
and finally, with a slight shrug of his shoulders, he laid 
it on the desk in front of him. 

“An ordinary Remington, I should think. And as 
there are several thousands in use, it doesn’t help much. 
What about Flash Jim?” 

McIver shook his head. 

“The first thing I did, sir, was to run him to ground. 
And I put it across him good and strong. He admitted 
everything: admitted he was down there, but over the 
rest of the show he swore by everything that he knew no 
more than I did. All he could say was that suddenly 
the room seemed full of men—and the men were all 
masked. Then he got a clip over the back of the head, 
and he remembers nothing more till the policeman on 
duty at Piccadilly Circus woke him with his boot just 
before dawn this morning.” 

“Which fact, of course, you have verified,” said Sir 
Bryan. 

‘“‘At once, sir,”’ answered the other. “For once in his 
life, Flash Jim appears to be speaking the truth. Which 
puts a funny complexion on matters, sir, if he is speaking 
the truth.” 

The Inspector leaned forward and stared at his Chief. 
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“You’ve heard the rumors, sir,” he went on after a 
moment, “the same as I have.” 

“Perhaps,” said Sir Bryan quietly. “But go on, 
Meclver. I'd like to hear what’s on your mind.” 

“It’s the Black Gang, sir,” said the Inspector, leaning 
forward impressively. “There have been rumors,going 
round, rumors which our men have heard here and there 
for the past two mortths. I’ve heard ’em myself; and 
once or twice I’ve wondered. Now I’m sure—especially 
after what Flash Jim said. That gang is no rumor—it’s 
solid fact.” 

‘‘Have you any information as to what their activities 
have been, assuming for a moment it is the truth?” asked 
Sir Bryan. 

“None for certain, sir; until this moment, I wasn’t 
certain of its existence. But now—looking back—there 
have been quite a number of sudden disappearances. 
We haven’t troubled officially; we haven’t been asked to. 
Hardly likely when one realizes who the people are who 
have disappeared.” 

“All conjecture, McIver,” said Sir Bryan. 
may be lying low, or they’ll turn up elsewhere.” 

“They may be, sir,’ answered McIver doggedly. 
“But take the complete disappearance of Granger a fort- 
night ago. He’s one of the worst of the Red men, and we 
know he hasn’t left the country. Where is he? His wife, 
I happen to know, is crazy with anxiety, so it don’t look 
like a put-up job. Take that extraordinary case of the 
Pole who was found lashed to the railings in Whitehall 
with one half of his beard and hair shaved off and ‘Por- 
trait of a Bolshevist’ painted on his forehead. Well, I 
don’t need to tell you, sir, that that particular Pole, 
Strambowski, was undoubtedly a messenger between— 
well, we know who between and what the message was. 
And then, take last night.”’ 

“Well, what about last night?” 

“For the first time, this gang has come into direct 
contact with us.”’ 

“Always assuming the fact of its existence.” 

“Exactly, sir,” answered McIver. “Well, they've 
got Zaboleff and they’ve got Waldock, and they laid 
eight of us out to cool. I guess they’re not to be sneezed 
at. 


“They 


ITH a thoughtful look on his face, Sir Bryan 

rose and strolled over to the window. Though not 
prepared to go quite so far as McIver, there were certainly 
some peculiar elements in the situation—elements that 
he, as head of a big public department, could not officially 
allow for an instant, however much it might amuse him as 
a private individual. 

“We must find Zaboleff and Waldock,” he said curtly, 
without turning round. ‘“Waldock, at any rate, has 
friends who will make a noise unless he is forthcoming. 
And- 

But his further remarks were interrupted by the 
entrance of his secretary with a note. 

“For the Inspector, Sir Bryan,” she said; and McIver, 
after a glance at his Chief, opened the envelope. 

For a while he studied the letter in silence; then, with 
an enigmatic smile, he rose and handed it to the man by 
the window. 

“No answer, thank you, Miss Forbes,” he said; and, 
when they were once more alone, he began rubbing his 
hands together softly—a sure sign of being excited. 
“Curtis and Samuel Bauer, both flogged nearly to death 
and found in a slum off Whitechapel. The note said two 
of ’em had been flogged.” 

“So,” said Sir Bryan quietly. 
Barking last night?” 

“They were, sir,”’ answered the Inspector. 


“These two were at 








“And their line?” queried the Chief. 

“White slave traffic of the worst type,” said McIver. 
“They generally drug the girls with cocaine or some dope 
first. What do you say to my theory now, sir?”’ 

“Tt’s another point in its favor, McIver,’ conceded 
Sir Bryan cautiously: “but it still wants a lot more proof. 
And, anyway, whether you’re right or not, we can’t 
allow it to continue. We shall be having questions 
asked in Parliament.” 


cCIVER nodded portentously. “If I can’t lay my 

hands on a man who can lift me up like a baby 
and dope me, may I never have another case. Like a 
baby, sir! Me—” 

He opened his hands helplessly, and-this time Sir 
Bryan laughed outright, only to turn with a quick frown 
as the door leading to the secretary’s office was flung 
open to admit a man. He caught a vague glimpse of the 
scandalized Miss Forbes hovering like a canary eating 
bird-seed in the background; then he turned to the 
newcomer. 

“Confound it, Hugh!” he cried. “I’m busy.” 

Hugh Drummond grinned all over his face, and, 
lifting a hand like a leg of mutton, he smote. Sir Bryan 
on the back, to the outraged amazement of Inspector 
Mclver. 

“You priceless old bean!” boomed Hugh affably. “I 
gathered from the female bird punching the what-not 
outside that the great brain was heaving—but, my dear 
old lad, I have come to report a crime—a crime that I 
positively saw committed with my own eyes; an outrage; 
a blot upon this fair land of ours.” 

He sank heavily into a chair and selected a cigarette. 
He was a vast individual with one of those phenomenally 
ugly faces which is rendered utterly pleasant by the 
extraordinary charm of its owner’s expression. No 
human being had ever been known to be angry for long 
with Hugh. He was either moved to laughter by the 
perennial twinkle in the big man’s blue eyes; or he was 
stunned by a playful blow on the chest from a fist that 
rivaled a steam-hammer. Of brain he apparently pos- 
sessed a minimum; of muscle he possessed about five 
ordinary men’s share. 

Yet, unlike so many powerful men, his quickness on 
his feet was astounding—as many a good heavy-weight 
boxer had found to his cost. In the days of his youth 
Hugh Drummond—known more familiarly to his inti- 
mates as Bulldog—had been able to do the hundred in a 
shade over ten seconds. And though the mere thought 
of such a performance now would have caused him to 
break out into a cold sweat, he was still capable of a 
turn of speed that many a lighter-built man would 
have envied. 

Between him and Sir Bryan Johnstone existed one of 
those friendships that are founded on totally dissimilar 
tastes. He had been Bryan Johnstone’s fag at school, and 
for some inscrutable reason the quiet scholarship of the 
elder boy had appealed to the lad of fourteen, who was 
even then a mass of brawn. And when, one day, John- 
stone, going about his lawful occasions as a prefect, 
discovered young Drummond reducing a boy two years 
older than himself to a fair semblance of a jelly, the 
appeal was reciprocated. 

“He called you a scut,” said Drummond a little 
breathlessly, when his lord and master mildly inquired 
the reason of the disturbance; “so I scutted him.” 

It was only too true, and with a faint smile Johnston¢ 
watched the “scutted’” one depart with undignified 
rapidity. Then he looked at his fag. 

“Thank you, Drummond,” he remarked awkwardly. 
[Continued on page 112} 
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Promised Land” 


The Island of Babel 


A Human View of Mysterious, Picturesque, Many-Tongued Mr. Alien 
y q Y-£ ONS 


By Stephen Reynolds 


A Former Immigrant Inspector 


OR a period of approximately eight years I served 
as an immigrant inspector at Eilis Island, and also 
on the Canadian and Mexican borders. During 
that time I saw laws change and commissioners 

come and go. One or two of the latter, charged with the 
enforcement of the law, construed the statutes “liberally,” 
so to speak. They were big-hearted men whose official 
actions reflected a “let-’em-all-come-in” policy. Other 
commissioners viewed with apprehension the rising tide 
of unassimilables, and “They shall not pass!’’ became the 
watch-word. 

In the “rush” years we shouldered the burden of im- 
migration at Ellis Island, and of the fourteen inspectors 
usually cn duty daily to examine sometimes as many as 
seven thousand steerage passengers, I was one. So, if 
some of-the material in the big pot hasn’t melted or 
fluxed according to specification, I suppose part of the 
blame may be laid at my threshold. The balance of the 
blame may be divided between the thirteen other boys, 
the swivel-chair folk, and the gentlemen who achieve 
print in the Congressional Record. 


Soon after I had taken my oath of office and had been 
assigned to a stool and desk at the head of one of the 
fourteen “‘lines,’’ I noted with admiration that many of 
the old time inspectors seemed able to dispense with the 
services of interpreters. At Finn and Magyar, at Ruthe- 
nian and Slovak, at Pole and Lithuanian, they hurled in 
the native language of the applicant the stipulated 
questions regarding name, age, trade, destination, and 
so forth, and without the blinking of an eyelash would 
check the particulars written on the manifest in accord- 
ance with the replies received. 

To reconcile this amazing proficiency in the thirty- 
odd separate languages or distinctive dialects spoken in 
Europe with the facts that most of my brother inspectors 
were born in this country and had never been abroad was 
aposer. Yet the solution was simple: Beyond the routine 
questions and answers, very few of the inspectors 
could venture unassisted. They were smatterers par 
excellence, and in spots the smattering was pretty thin. 

In four months’ time, parrotlike, I also had acquired 
the knack of putting the questions in the native tongue 











of the particular immigrant before me. To the uninitiated 
bystander I had become a marvelous linguist whom 
nothing from Europe could stump. I could elicit from a 
stolid and lanky Montenegrin the information that his 
name was Jan Brabic, that he was twenty-two, that he 
was a herder of cattle by occupation, that he was on his 
way to join his “brother-of-the-blood” at Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, and that he possessed a railroad ticket and 
forty Austrian crowns in cash. 

Given a Rumanian, a Pole, a Greek;—any dweller 
from territory between the Ural Mountains and the 
Wicklow Hills—and I could wrest from him his domestic 
history and foreign aspirings and speed him on his 
way to coal-mine or rolling-mill or what-not within 
the space of time occupied in eating a drug-store sand- 
wich. Yet in so far as being a master of languages 
was concerned, I was a fraud. My soarings were re- 
stricted to the score or so of questions printed at the top 
of the manifest sheet. 


“SEVEN-LANGUAGE” MEN 
HEN it comes to delivering the goods, the “‘seven- 

language’”” man we hear so much about is a 
rare bird indeed. Perhaps, when his abilities lie along 
Slavic lines, he’ll include and count as three of the 
seven Servian, Dalmatian, and Montenegrin. He 
might as well add to the list Croatian and Bosnian 
and count five; for, with but slight differences of dialect, 
one language (the Serb-Croat) does for all these various 
peoples, with the Herzegovinians thrown in for good 
measure. 

Personally, I knew of only one interpreter at Ellis 
Island who could swing more than six languages. This 
was a woman, born in Constantinople of Franco-Italian 
parents. As a child she spoke French and _ Italian, 
and as she grew older she learned Turkish and Greek 
in the public schools. Moving with her parents to a 
province populated thickly with Albanians, she mas- 


tered one of their dialects. Bulgarian came to her 


through marriage, and after migrating to the United 
States she absorbed the polite and grammatical English 
that is still spoken in some parts of Greater New York. 
At last accounts this woman was perfecting herself 
in Spanish, which will make her the mistress of eight 
tongues. I never heard her brag of her accomplishments. 





An airplane view of Ellis Island, where, before restriction, more than a million persons landed in one year 


I'll never forget the moon-faced individual who for 
about twenty minutes baffled the experts of the entire 
Ellis Island staff of linguists. It happened on a day 
when, on one part of the floor devoted to primary inspec- 
tion, a few of the alley-like “lines” held dwindling queues 
of aliens from the steerage of a big Cunarder from Fiume. 
Almost every imaginable East European race, ranging 
from booted Cossacks to leather-clad Rumanians, was 
represented in the human cargo. 

A mixed barge-load from an American liner from 
Southampton came along at this juncture, and what the 
Cunarder lacked in assorted humanity the other ship 
supplied. It was now possible to find in a single file such 
incongruous neighbors as a Scotch bag-piper, a Jew from 
London’s ghetto, a Syrian peddler, a Swede lumber- 
jack, and others. 

Moving toward the head of the line where one of the 
inspectors sat enthroned, there approached by hitches a 
little man of woe-begone mien. In one hand he clutched 
a low-crowned derby of disreputable appearance; in the 
other a parcel wrapped in paper. He bore neither vacci- 
nation-card nor grouping tag to indicate his name and 
position on the manifest—and such card or tag is the 
first requisite of an inspector. 

“Where’s your ship-card?” the examiner called in 
Yiddish, judging his man by the derby and his immediate 
neighbors. 

The immigrant stared back at the inspector. It was 
plain he was not a Jew. In German, in Hungarian, in 
Russian, and in Polish, the inspector pleaded with the 
little man to give his name and find his vaccination-card. 
But it was no use. The undersized one slowly shook his 
head. 

Now that the inspector had exhausted his smattering, 
official interpreters were called, and they volleyed ques- 
tions in a score of dialects. Still there was nothing stirring 
in the little foreigner. He stood humbly fingering his 
greasy derby and soiled parcel, and seemed mildly 
astonished that he had become the object of so much 
attention. 

He listened carefully to one and all. He cocked a 
curious ear when some guttural Esthonian was pumped 
at him, and the Provencal of Old France affected him 
to the extent of a frown; but to the barrage of ques- 
tions he returned no shot in reply. 

His pockets were searched for means of identification, 
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but with negative result. They contained crumbs of 


tobacco only. By virtue of the name of some hatter in 
“Wien,” the label in the lining of the derby acquired a 
significance that caused redoubled efforts. But all was 
unavailing. 

It began to be feared the man was deaf and dumb, 
and stupid in the bargain. 

On the point of returning the enigma to the medical 
division for a professional opinion, the examining in- 
spector eyed the parcel. Meekly enough the alien, now 
visibly worried, yielded it up; and, divested of wrappings, 
a section of bologna sausage and two slabs of bread were 
revealed. 

“What’s all this?” the inspector asked mechanically 
in English, as he poked aside the eatables and looked at 
the newspaper wrappings to see what language the latter 
employed. 

Instantly and visibly the heckled one brightened. 

“That’s an-old Belfast paper, sor, wid just a bite I 
brought off the ship,” came the startling 
reply from a Brady of Ireland who had 
been robbed on the steamer, whose own 
hat had blown overboard, and whose 
sister had written warning him not to 
talk too much at “Castle Garden,” but 
merely to answer questions propounded 
to him. 

Later, detained temporarily until his 
sister should call for him, Brady inquired 
who the men were “‘wid all the gold but- 
tons” and what they were saying when 
they all picked on him. 


a 


Lorp BRASSEY AND THE BASQUES 


ITHIN the space of two years I 

could “smatter’? questions with 
the best of them, and had gained a 
tolerable acquaintance with German and 
Italian, two of the most useful languages 
at theisland. I looked around for strange 
and unusual dialects to conquer, and be- 
thought me of Basque, the extremely 
difficult language spoken by the moun- 
taineers of four Spanish and two French 
provinces. No official at the big immi- 
grant station could converse with these 
people from the Pyrenees, and they 
were “inspected” by the simple pro- 
cess of counting their money and 
passing them on their way. 

Determined to add Basque to my 
repertory and thus to shine in a dis- 
tinctive field, I sought a native who 
could coach me, and found him in 
the person of a Spanish sailors’ 
boarding-house-keeper on the lower 
East Side of New York. I acquired 
a fragment—a very small one—of 
the native tongue of my friend from 
Guipuzcoa. 

To make clear a_ subsequent 
happening, I’ll digress long enough to 
explain that the Basque tongue en- 
joys an isolation peculiar in the field 
of languages. Ethnologists seem to 
agree that there is neither race nor 
language under sod or sun that bears ‘ 
the least suspicion of being con- 
nected with Basque. Phonetically 
expressed, the Basque equivalent of 
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“one, two, three, four, five” is “bat, bee, yirroo, low, 
boast.” 

Secure in my unique if scanty knowledge of the 
language, I tried it timorously on the next batch of 
Basques headed for the woolly uplands of Nevada. It 
worked! Gravely the shepherds made answer, and mis- 
took me for an Americanized Eskualduna. Thereafter 
the groupers at Ellis Island put all Basques in my line, 
and my brother inspectors wondered where I had got it. 

Busy at work one day, I was interrupted by my 
Commissioner and introduced to a distinguished-looking 
gentleman with the face of a savant and the bearing of 
an admiral of the line. He was Lord Brassey, chairman 
of the board, newly organized for regulating British 
immigration. I was bidden to go on with my work, and 
for at least half an hour Lord Brassey stood at my elbow 
and watched me work off a mixed file of Syrians and 
Italians from a French liner. Then into the railed 
chute of my line was turned a procession of swarthy 





























A mother and daughter of distinctly Nordic type—sturdy, 


industrious, promising 
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There came a wonderful day at Ellis Island when Mme. Schumann-Heink sang for the children e 


fellows of familiar aspect, and on my desk was laid a that I was a mere smatterer; and so, with the honor of the 


manifest sheet of thirty Basque names. registry division at stake, I turned to the waiting alien 
‘Who are these fellows?” Lord Brassey asked, when and in a dignified tone counted slowly in Basque the ‘ 
I had checked off a few of them. numbers from one to twenty, and concluded by asking 


“Basques from the Pyrenees,” I answered glibly. the puzzled immigrant what he was going to do in 
“They're mostly shepherds from the uplands of Spain, America. 
where every one is so honest that locks are unknown. His answer was long-winded, particularly as I nodded 
There’s a legend to the effect that the Basques were so now and then with seeming understanding, and when the 
honest that the devil himself spent years among them to man finished I turned to the visitor and reported. 


learn the language and get disciples. But ’twas no use. “He says ‘Don Quixote’ was done into Basque many 

Ten years resulted in a vocabulary of less thana hundred years ago, and that if you visit the big library in Pam- 

words. So the devil gave it up.” plona you'll find also copies in Basque of a book entitled 
“Yes,”’ Lord Brassey said a little dryly; “I’ve heard ‘Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam.’ ”’ 

that legend of these folk.” Brassey roared at this allusion to the popular travel 
He drew nearer and peered over my shoulder at the book written many years before by his wife, the immi- 

manifest sheet. grant escaped Nevadaward, and thus I saved my face. 
“T perceive that this fellow reads and writes,” my 

auditor ventured presently, as his gaze shifted from the Gotp-BEARING Boot-HEELS 

columns on the manifest to.the face of the immigrant 

standing before us. PART from the problems in language that wrinkle 
“Ves,” I said; “and it’s rare indeed to find an illiterate the brow of an inspector of immigrants is the prop- 

Basque.” osition of determining just how much money an alien has, 


vent on to give further particulars regarding.the if any, and getting him to show it. In the case of certain 

e016 who have a language and literature all their own. immigrants from Russia who had been preyed upon by 
I I . 5 - . . . . = e ‘ 
“You are not by any chance of Basque extraction uniformed officialdom ranging all the way: from the 


yourself?” the admiral inquired. Passport Bureau down to the train crews, the mere sight 
“Far from it,” I disclaimed, with a smile. of gold buttons was enough to seal their lips regarding 
“Yet you can converse with these people?” money. 
[ offered no denial; instead, I nodded uncertainly, I recall a day when a line of husky Russians extended 


shivering a little inwardly at the suspicion that Brassey beyond my desk. They were eager to kiss my hand, 
himself might possibly have a working knowledge of answer questions, and in every legal respect, except that 


Basque. of having a little money, were eligible for admission. I 
“Then be good enough to ask this man if ‘Don _ told them repeatedly to show their silver, but they shook 
Quixote’ has been translated into the Basque.” their heads and denied that they had any. With my 


There was a twinkling in the deep-set eyes. I could smattering of Russian exhausted, I sent for a competent 
no more have put this question in Basque than I could interpreter and instructed him what to say. 


have asked a Slovak what private ideas he had concerning The interpreter strolled up and down the line, and 
the nebular hypothesis. said in substance: 
But I had no idea of confessing to the friendly Briton “Your troubles are at an end, my men. The unt- 
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The noonday meal furnished at Ellis Island to immigrants from many lands 


formed ones of this country do not take money, but 
they must see it and count it to make sure you can buy 
your railroad tickets and something to eat on the journey. 
Show your money without fear.” 

The effect was startling, for no sooner had the 
interpreter ceased sputtering and purring than the 
Russians squatted on the asphalt floor, and each yanked 
off a high boot. Soon the heels were wrenched off, and 
from the hollowed interiors gold pieces wrapped in 
greased paper were produced. Not one man out of the 
thirty failed now to show less than the equivalent of 
twenty dollars in our money, and speedily I sent them 
limping and rejoicing on their way. 

On another occasion a big family of Russian-born 
Germans faced me. Three generations were represented, 
all of fine physique, and bearing ticket orders for a point 
in North Dakota. As I recollect, there were eight sons, 
not one of them under five feet ten, and all practical 
farmers. They seemed eligible and desirable in every 
respect, but they stood mute regarding money. 

Calling an interpreter, I asked the head of the family 
what he was intending to do in America. 

“Buy land and raise wheat,” the gnarled old fellow 
responded. 

“And how can one buy land without money?” 

This was a difficult question to answer. The farmer 
conferred with his buxom wife; she nodded; and presently 
they admitted that they had some money. 

“Produce it, that I may count it and enter the total 
on this manifest.”’ 

Slowly, fearfully, the Frau turned back her shawl, 
plunged a calloused hand into the capacious depths of her 
bosom, and fished out a thick package of hundred-ruble 
notes which she handed to her husband. I was about to 
count it when, recalling other experiences, I inquired 
whether this package represented all the money they 
were bringing to America. 

Again husband and wife conferred, and once more the 
ample bodice yielded a thick package. Again and again 
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we 


I put the question, “Is this all?” until my desk was piled 
high with packages of bank-notes of small and large 
denominations. There was enough to fill a waste- 
basket! In fact, there was a little more than thirty-six 
thousand rubles when we had the money counted, and 
in those days rubles were not on a par with cigarette 
coupons, but were running two to the dollar. 

The family certainly had enough to buy a farm; but, 
even so, I don’t suppose I learned the full extent of the 
fortune, for the money-bearer, though sadly fallen away 
as to bust, was still suspiciously bulky around the hips 
as she waddled by me, preceding her numerous progeny 
toward the money exchange, where I had advised them 
to buy a bank draft. 


RAG-WRAPPED WEALTH 


HE inspector, in a general way, knows that nearly 

every Italian reaching the port of New York has 
somewhere on his person a draft for ten dollars on a local 
bank; he looks for each arriving Turk and Greek to 
produce, on demand, three paper-wrapped gold piece; 
nominally worth four dollars each. But when it comes to 
other races he has no standard to guide him. The most 
prosperous-looking Englishman or Scandinavian may 
arrive without funds enough even to telegraph a friend 
or relative. On the other hand, the sorriest-looking 
specimen passed by the surgeons may be able to show 
money enough not only to purchase a snappy wardrobe 
but to buy an entire clothing plant. 

Take the case of the sallow individual just off a 
French liner who stood before me one chilly day in late 
fall. He was a hungry-looking man approaching sixty, 
and decidedly not of sturdy peasant stock. He had on 
about three dollars’ worth of wrinkled clothing, unspeak- 
able linen, no overcoat, and, to add the crowning touch 
to his general seedy effect, he sported a cheap straw hat 
minus a part of its brim. 

At first glance I reached instinctively for the yellow 
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detention card that brings the case of its holder to, the 
attention of a Board of Special Inquiry; but my fingers 
were stayed as the seedy one addressed me in the purest 
of Castilian, simultaneously sweeping from his head the 
ruined hat and bowing in precisely the way that cavaliers 
in the pictures bow. 

“Would the apreciable senor and most estimable 
hidalgo deign to inform an humble citizen of Ecuador of 
America-of-the-South when he might expect the sailing 
of a ship for Colon, that he might cross to Panama, take 
steamer for Guayaquil, and be restored to the bosom of a 
family who has mourned his absence on business since 
early spring?” 

It all came in one breath, and, since Spanish was mine 
long before I went to Ellis Island, I drank in the smooth 
words and replied in kind. 

“There should be a steamer on Saturday of this week. 
Has the citizen of Ecuador the means to pay his board in 
New York at some humble posada while waiting, and will 
he have enough money left to pay his passage home?” 

The man from Ecuador was desolated, as he expressed 
it. A business venture that took him to London and 
Paris had shaken him financially as the rumblings of 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi shook the Andean heights of 
his adopted land. (He was a Spaniard by birth.) He 
exhibited a pitiful handful of copper and small silver 
amounting in sixpences and centimes to approximately 
three dollars. And Ecuador was a long way off. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “for we’re fellow Americans, but 
I’m obliged to detain you here at the expense of the 
steamship company that brought you from France. 
Meanwhile, you’d better cable your family to send you 
funds. I can’t permit you to go to New York with such 
an inadequate sum of money.” 

“Would the senor permit me to go if I showed him 
additional money?” asked the frowzy one after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

I nodded, and watched curiously while the peculiar 
fellow laid on top of my desk a small bundle tied up in 
the greasy remnant of a blue handkerchief with barely 
ciscernible polka-dots. And then suddenly I sat erect 
on my stool and stared, for I saw wad on wad of Bank of 
England notes and caught the glint of coined gold. 


In short, there soon lay before me, in sovereigns and 


twenty-franc pieces and crumpled English and French 
banknotes, the equivalent of upward of $12,000! 


_Coolly. the citizen of Ecuador replaced his fortune in 
the greasy haridkerchief and breathed politely: 

“T kiss the hand of the senor; and may I depart now? 
And how does one get to Coney Island?” 

“Hold on, there,” I said. “You really ought to be 
locked up until the steamer sails for Panama.” 

Then I busied myself at the telephone, and the polite 
South American departed in tow of a guardian, the 
representative of the Spanish Protective Society, and the 
following day the latter reported that his charge had 
bathed the evening before, and had then departed with 
another Spaniard to view the falling leaves in Luna Park. 

“T gave him five dollars to spend,” Cipriano con- 
cluded, “placed cards with the society’s address in each 
of his pockets, and sent him out with one of my boarders. 
They both turned up in the middle of the night, very 
drunk, and the Ecuadorean slept in front of the safe I 
locked his money in. And the funny part of it is that he 
had three dollars and twenty cents left out of the five 
dollars.” 

I was destined to see the man from Ecuador once 
again when he visited the Island with his temporary 
guardian expressly for the purpose of thanking me for 
my interest in him. He presented a much cleaner 
appearance and orated as follows: 

“T am a maker of fine straw hats, not one of which in 
London or Paris wholesales fer less than one hundred 
pesos in gold. This year in person I accompanied my 
shipment to Europe, which consisted of the hats woven 
by my wife and daughters last winter. You, seaor, 
advised me of the dangers of the great city of New York, 
and placed me in honest hands. As a reward you will 
receive from Ecuador a hat of priceless value woven under 
water by the nimble and beautiful fingers of a maiden of 
the Quichas. I would like your head measurement and 
address. No? I shall send you a hat, anyway.” 

My reply that it was strictly against the rules to 
accept presents or gratuities may have had something to 
do with the fact that the promised hat never arrived; but 
I am the richer in having met a South American who, if 
not a Beau Brummel, was at least something of a 
Chesterfield. 


[Mr. Reynolds will contribute to next month’s issue of 
McCiure’s another group of human-interest stories con- 
cerning Americans in the making.| 





The Stranger 


By Daniel Henderson 


HEDGE rebellious grasses in, 
But when shall ownership begin? 


The spider spins her silver bars 
Between me and the cosmos’ stars, 


And ere I waken is astir 
To write revolt in gossamer! 


With beady and foreboding eye 
The turtle peers as I go by: 


The shell that shuts him in is stout— 
Stronger the code that shuts me out! 


What dauntless and primeval stock 
Makes yonder stone its council-rock? 


What old, indomitable breed 
Takes this low bush for Runnymede? 


Races whose titles run from God 
Dispute my warrant to the sod! 


I am Intrusion! I am Danger! 
Familiar, but for aye—the Stranger! 
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The Square Peg 


In Which the Little Blind God Takes a Miik-Wagon for His Chariot 


By Victor Rousseau 


Illustrations by 


T is a stock feature of romance for the small, nervy 
man to stand up, physically or metaphorically, .te 
the big bully, and give him a whale of a thrashing 
that sends him slinking off stage, whereupon the 

heroine sinks conventionally into his arms. 

Symbolically, in this manner, the young man from the 

small town takes big, blustering New York by the throat 
and hammers it until it knuckles under; whereupon the 
heroine, Success, waits eagerly for the strangle-hold. 

A statistical fiend computes, nevertheless, that New 

York takes the count in .007 per cent of all cases. In 
94 per cent the hero finds his own little niche and clings 


mm 


William Fisher 


there. In the balance the big, husky metropolis delivers 
the clean knockout. 

Johnny Chalmers had lost all hope of fitting into the 
decimal list by the time he had been up against New York 
six months. He didn’t seem to fit anywhere. Moreover, 
he had the sure instinct that he didn’t fit anywhere. He 
couldn’t add a column of figures straight, he hated nail- 
ing up packing-cases, he loathed shoveling snow, and 


- addressing envelopes gave him writer’s cramp. 


In Youngsville he had worked on his father’s mort- 
gaged farm, after he left high school, until his father 
died. If he could have held on until he sold that bumper 
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crop of record strawberries that he was raising, he could 
have met the interest; but the cards were stacked against 
him. 

He would have hired out to Old Man Antonelli, or 
even to Hong Lee, who raised li-chee nuts between wash- 
days on his Vermont stone-patch. He had a pleading 
offer from Vandermark, another son of the flinty New 
England soil, to milk his cows and help raise his ruby- 
crested Wyandottes for him. But pride prevailed. The 
community had decided that he was to be a credit to 
it in New York, and come back rich and famous by the 
the time it had quite forgotten him. 

And, since there was not even a girl in Johnny Chal- 
mers’s life, he took the bit between his teeth and packed 
up his old kit-bag. The crowning insult was offered him 
by Isaiah Cronk, the express agent, as he stood forlornly 
waiting for the down train. 

“T hear you’re thinking of leaving us, Johnny,” said 
Cronk, inserting a new straw in the interstices of his 
teeth. “Gosh, it staggered me! Can’t say as I blame 
you, though. Youngsville’s too small for a smart young 
fellow like you to handle. You want the big field, Johnny, 
where you can use your talents. We'll all be reading 
about you some day in the newspa-apers. Good-by: 
here comes your train, Johnny. Didn’t buy a round- 
trip ticket, did you?” 


EW YORK, which goes to the head of the pre- 

destined man like wine, sent Chalmers’s heart down 
into his bocts. The noise worried him, the crowds 
depressed him, the tall buildings did not interest him, 
and there was not a sign of a tree anywhere on Forty- 
second Street. 

After three months of odd jobs, Chalmers remem- 
bered a friend of his father’s who had worked most of 
his life in the offices of the Elevated Suburban Railroad 
Company, and went to see him. He walked into the 
freight department, and, more in ignorance than despair, 
bunted into the superintendent. 

“Garrick? Old Garrick, the watchman? He died 
two years ago,” said that official, pausing in the act of 
dictating a letter. ‘Looking for a job, eh? What sort 
of a job? Can you address envelopes?” 

““No—yes,” said Johnny, shuddering at his remem- 
brances, while a premonitory spasm tingled in his right 
wrist. 

“Write your name and address here. Miss Jenkins, 
take this man to Mr. Ferguson.” 

Miss Jenkins should have been petite and beautiful, 
but she was thin, angular, freckled, spectacled, and old. 
Romance had made no opening for Johnny Chalmers. 

There was not the trail of one in the days that 
followed. Johnny’s job was not addressing envelopes, 
but folding time-tables and other printed matter, damp 
from the press, and inserting them in envelopes. After 
a month he got a raise to eighteen per. He was pro- 
moted to the bookkeeping department, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Howard Gleason, who showed up at 
ten and went away at three-thirty. Gleason’s under- 
study was MacBain, a fiery Scotsman. 

After two weeks MacBain called Johnny to his desk 
one morning. 

“Have ye got a girl, lad?” he demanded gruffly. 

Johnny blushed. He had, but she existed in his 
imagination only. She had blue eyes and tousled, wind- 
blown hair, and he saw her standing at the door of a little 
old-fashioned farm-house in a large gingham apron, such 
as his mother had worn, smiling to welcome him as he 
came home from the fields. 

“No,” he answered, with a fine show of indignation. 

“Then ye’re hopeless, my lad. I thought maybe ’twas 


day-dreaming, but it’s worse. There’s two men holding 
down the job of correcting your mistakes. ‘What were 
ye where ye come from?” 

“Why, I—I had a farm,” stammered Johnny. 

“A noble profession,” croaked MacBain. “Not to 
disparage the banking and bookkeeping business, there’s 
nothing like making two blades of oats grow where only 
one could grow before. Go back to it, laddie—after 
noon next Saturday.” 


HIS was eleven o’clock on Wednesday. Seated on 

his high stool, Johnny Chalmers reviewed his 
experiences since landing at the Grand Central Station. 
Infinite relief was tempered about equally with infinite 
despair. 

Either he must begin his weary, hopeless search anew, 
or he must go back to Youngsville, facing the jeers of old 
Isaiah Cronk, and help Vandermark raise his ruby- 
crested Wyandottes. 

The latter was infinitely preferable. He smelled the 
good red Vermont soil as he heaved the boulders out of it; 
he heard Vandermark’s cockerels proclaiming the dew- 
spangled dawn. But he could never face Cronk. 

Despair brought resolution. If he was a square peg 
in a round hole, perhaps Mr. Howard Gleason would 
transfer him to another department. Big corporations 
were loath to let their employees go. He had read all 
about it in an article. 

Upon the stroke of noon, when the office dissolved 
into a hundred separate parts, he moved toward the 
manager’s office. An office-boy bobbed up before him 
at the door. 

“Hey, you can’t go in there, Mr. Chalmers!” he said. 
“The president’s with him.” 

Chalmers simply went on. There was a short, sharp, 
silent tussle for the door-knob. Johnny won. The eyes 
of the defeated office-boy bulged big with fear. A sound 
of dismay bubbled from his lips. Then Johnny was 
inside. 

He stood still in the heart of a petrifying silence. 
Through this, like gods, loomed the forms of Mr. Howard 
Gleason and a tall, stout, elderly, rubicund gentleman 
with chin-whiskers. Beside him stood a third Olympian, 
resplendent in a fluttering cloak, principally lining —it 
was the cloak-fashion spring—and hat. Johnny did not 
raise his eyes to it. He used them only for tousled hair 
and gingham aprons. 

“What the—!” barked Gleason. “Didn’t they tell 
you that the president was with me? Get out!” 

“T want to speak to you, Mr. Gleason,” answered 
Johnny, in a miserable fury. “My name’s Chalmers, and 
Mr. MacBain has discharged me. I guess he was right, 
but—I want you to give me a chance somewhere else.” 

This is the sort of thing that gets the punch home. 
“Tell me your name, young man, and come and see me 
in the lunch-hour at my club,” says the president— 
according to the rules. 

It didn’t happen. Clang! went Gleason’s hand upon 
the bell. 

“Send Mr. MacBain here immediately!” shouted the 
manager, forgetting in his rage to inculpate the bulge- 
eyed office-boy. 

The voice of the president rose in a huge rumble: 

“I was speaking—rather opportunely, it seems—of 
the discipline of your department, Howard—’”’ it began. 

“T assure you—just a new man, Mr-—” 

The face of Gleason’s under-study appeared m the 
doorway. “Is.this one of your staff?” Gleason bawled. 
“Well, take him out of here! Throw him out! What 
the—what’s he mean by coming here when I’m with the 
president?” 
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“TI gave him notice a few minutes ago, sir,’ answered 
MacBain, in a throaty cry. “He leaves on Saturday.” 

‘He leaves now!” thundered Gleason. He turned to 
the president. “I assure you, sir—” he began. 

“Oh, daddy, perhaps the poor fellow—”’ the third 
Olympian began. 

Which was strictly according to the rules. But 
nothing came of it. The closing door was cutting off the 
sound of her words. Romance was off the job again. 

Reckless anger flamed up in Johnny. He stuck his 
head back through the crack. “If ever I meet you, man 
to man, I’ll show you who’s the better!’’ he shouted, 
flinging out his fist toward the manager’s face. 

Dead silence followed him in his final exit. Johnny 
was hardly conscious of the fiery 
fury of MacBain outside the office. 

Two weeks later he had a new 
job. He had become a driver 
for a large milk company which 
supplied customers in all the five 
boroughs. Johnny was fond of 
horses and kept sober. He seemed 
to have found his hole at last. 
After a while they put him on 
the Staten Island route. 


T was a glorious job. At six 

every morning he boarded the 
ferry-boat, and for twenty-five 
minutes sat on the lower deck, 
looking at the sunrise. He had 
time to dream, to dream of the 
ideal farm to which he meant to re- 
tire some day after he had amassed 
his fortune out of his five-and- 
twenty per. He loved his job. He 
meant to hold it till he was too old 
for it. He could not imagine any- 
thing finer, except driving his own 
milk-wagon, or maybe raising that 
crop of strawberries. 

Sometimes, in fact invariably, 
there crept into the dream a girl 
with laughing eyes of blue, and 
tousled hair, and a gingham apron. 
That he would be a decrepit old 
man when he got his farm, and his 
proper mate a silvery-haired old 
lady, never occurred to him, so 
blissful and insouciant is the stuff 
of dreams. 

He always walked his horses 
up the steep hill at Tompkinsville. 
Then he would be on his way along 
tree-bordered streets, depositing 
his bottles, always with a smile 
that evoked an answering smile , 
or pleasant word from each early 
bird of a housewife or rare bird 
of a hired girl. 

On his fourth or fifth morning he became conscious of a 
little old-fashioned frame structure, covered with wistaria 
vines, standing in front of about an acre of weed-grown 
lend, surre unded by a high wooden fence. Upon the other 
side of the acre was an enormous newish house, which was 
being made still more enormous by the addition of a wing. 

Johnny’s eyes were only for the old house in its 
setting of locust trees. It looked like home. It brought a 
lump into his throat. It might have stood at the south 
end of Main Street, Youngsville. 

With appraising eyes he estimated that, for all its 





weed crop, that soil would have raised the bumper crop 
of strawberries that should have held off the foreclosure. 

On the fifth or sixth morning, as he came back to his 
cart, which he had left standing in front of the little house 
while he carried a bottle to a customer across the road, 
he found a girl in the doorway. 

“Well, why didn’t you leave any milk for me yester- 
day?” she asked. 

“Why, I—I don’t think you’re on my list. What 
name, please?” stammered Johnny—and fell dumb. 

For, as he raised his eyes, he saw before him the figure 
of his dreams. It is true he had looked into a pair of 
hazel eyes instead of blue, but a trifle like that is of no 
consequence. They were large and lustrous, and they 


An acre of potatoes will keep any man busy with the hoeing alone, 


not to speak of potato-bugs 


seemed to burn out every particle of him that wasn’t 
noble and heroic. She had a head of tousled hair, blown 
into disarray by the winds of Tompkinsville, and, though 
Johnny didn’t notice her attire, of course, he was aware 
of a large apron of calico, which is virtually the same 
thing as gingham. 

Johnny’s impulse was to go down upon his knees 
instanter and worship. 

“Miss Linnet is my name,” said the girl severely; 
“and I expected a quart of milk from the company 
every day.” 
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Then she smiled, and the frown was instantaneously 
effaced in dimples. 

“But perhaps they didn’t tell you. 
driver, aren’t you?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, it—it’s only my first week on the Staten 
Island route,” answered Johnny. “I'll see that—” 

“Never mind. Just deliver me a quart of milk every 
morning, and it’ll be all right,” said the vision kindly. 
“The company must have a lot of customers, and I can 
understand a mistake happens now and then. You're not 
to blame.” 

“T—T’ll see that your name’s put on the list as soon 
as I get back,” said Johnny. “I’m very sorry. It must 
have been an accident.” 

“And how do you like your work?” questioned the 
vision. “I watched you coming along the road, and I saw 
that you were kind to your horses. That pleased me. If 
you weren’t, I should’ report you to the society. I’m 
always reporting drivers for lashing their animals. And 
it’s such a steep climb up from the ferry.” 

“Th-thank you. [E—I think I can spare you a quart 
this morning,” faltered Johnny, handing out a bottle. 
“And I’ll see that you get it regularly.” 

The dimples filled out. The frown was creeping back. 
Johnny shivered. It felt as if clouds were passing over 
the face of the sun. 

“Now, have you had your breakfast?” asked Miss 
Linnet practically. “I’m making mine. I’ve got some 
nice hot coffee on the stove—” 

“Oh, no—no, thank you,” said Johnny, aghast at 
the suggestion of such intimacy. “I’ve got to be on my 
route. But I'll see that your name’s put on my list 
to-mor—”’ * 

There is no known way of indicating the slam of a 
closing door in print. But the bald fact is that Miss 
Linnet was gone, and the door had closed more forcibly 
than was required to clinch it. 


You’re a new 





OHNNY’S eyes rolled after her. Behind that 

rectangle of old hickory, or whatever builders used a 
century and a half ago, there stood, sat, or reclined the 
form of the most wonderful vision that ever trod the 
earthy ball. With one heave of his shoulders Johnny 
could have smashed it in, taken her in his arms, and 
blurted out the fact that he could not live without her. 

Not as his wife, of course. He would as soon have 
thought of stealing from a church collection-box. Just 
to be near her, and look at her from a reasonable distance 
for a few moments three, or say four, times a day. 

Then he reflected that his job brought him that way 
twice every morning—going and returning. His brain 
swelled with a scheme for afternoon deliveries. 

Every inane word that he had said to her came back 
to him. He must have annoyed her by his familiarity. 
He wanted desperately to ask for forgiveness. He looked 
at the door, and hesitated. If he rang, she would think 
it was somebody else, and open, and— 

“Giddap!” he said to his horses. 

All that night Johnny hoed portentous strawberries, 
returning again and again for coffee to a hazel-eyed girl, 
with tousled hair and a calico apron, who vanished 
tantalizingly as he approached the door. In the morning 
he forgot to look at the sunrise. 

When he reached the little cottage, the door was 
closed and the window-shades were down. Johnny’s 
heart contracted. Perhaps his familiarity had driven the 
vision away. It had gone because he had loitered. But— 

When he returned, the bottle of milk had been taken 
in. Divinity had only slept. Next morning! 

Next morning, while Johnny harnessed his horses, he 
listened with sinking heart to the words of a harassed- 


looking boss. ‘The company’s switched from horses to 
gas, son. This is your last trip as a driver. Maybe, if 
you want to learn how to run a motor-truck, I can give 
you a job later on.” 

Johnny’s nervous hand dropped a bottle of milk. 
Mentally he registered it for the old lady with brass 
teeth who lived across the road from Miss Linnet. 

If he smashed every bottle but one, that should be 
Miss Linnet’s. The thought of her drinking milkless 
coffee was an agony. 

It was the company’s sudden radical departure and 
the loss of his job that saved Johnny’s self-respect that 
morning; for, after passing the closed door, Johnny ran 
amuck through Tompkinsville. Three vergers found 
milk-bottles upon the church steps, the Orphanage 
babies had nothing but cream, two milk-shake emporiums 
went dry, and a half-dozen bottles meant for a prominent 
boarding-house adorned the entrance of the Staten 
Island Railroad booking-office. But Miss Linnet had 
milk in her coffee. 


HEN Johnny got back, the manager beckoned him 
into his office. 

“Nothing doing for the present,” he said. “We're 
sending out motor-trucks hereafter, and we’re starting 
with experienced men. If you want to learn the new 
game, drop round again. And go and get your pay.” 

Johnny drew his pay mechanically and took a car for 
the ferry. He was almost at Tompkinsville before he 
wondered what he was doing there. Then he answered 
his question: he was going to look at the vision’s house 
before confronting the eternal question of another job 
or Vandermark’s ruby-crested roosters. 

When he reached the cottage, the door was wide 
open. The vision was standing in the middle of the six 
feet of ground between it and the garden gate. Johnny 
walked on quickly, his ears tingling. Suppose the vision 
guessed why he had come! 

“Good morning,” said a gay, quiet little voice 
behind him. 

Johnny started and turned. 

“Oh, good morning, Miss Linnet,”’ he said. 

“It was very good of you to leave my milk this 
morning,”’ rippled the girl. “Some of the neighbors have 
been having quite some trouble over their deliveries. 
They must have had a new man on this route this 
morning.” 

“No, it was me—I mean I,” stammered Johnny, 
remembering his high-school days. ‘“But—” 

“Yes?” questioned the vision innocently. 

“They'll have a new man to-morrow—in a motor- 
truck.” 

The girl glanced at his face. 

“Come in and tell me about it,”’ she said seriously. 
“T—I won't offer you any coffee.” 

What followed was like a dream. When Johnny 
awoke to consciousness, he was seated in a tiny old- 
fashioned parlor, decorated with flowered wall-paper and 
chintzes, exactly as he had always pictured the cottage 
parlor of his dreams; and opposite him sat Miss Linnet. 

Some obstruction within him was loosened. In two 
minutes he was telling her all about his struggles since 
his arrival in New York. She was very quiet after he 
had ended. 

“T can’t quite make it out, Mr. Chalmers,” she said— 
he had told her his name. (Her own was Mary—she 
had told him that, and it had been his mother’s name.) 
“Tt isn’t as if you were a quitter. I hate quitters. 
But I knew you weren’t the first moment I saw you. 
Remember?” 

“‘When I was coming back to the wagon,” said Johnny. 
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She giggled delightfully. “I saw you were on your 
job, and I’m sure your heart wasn’t in your other jobs. 
But you weren’t meant to drive another man’s milk- 
cart—or his motor-truck. What do you want to be? 
A man has to want to be something with all his heart, 
and then fight for it as hard as he can.” 

“The trouble is,” said Johnny, “that I’m a farmer 
born. I don’t care for anything else. Real, modern, 
intelligent farming. I should have stayed in Youngsville. 
But the neighbors had it all doped out that I was to be a 
credit to the community in New York, and I fell for it. 
But I’m glad I came—now,”’ he added recklessly. 

Miss Linnet’s eyes fell, and a tiny birdlike noise came 
from her throat. But, when she looked up, Johnny’s eyes 
were on his boots again. 

“T suppose I'll have to go back,” said Johnny 
wretchedly. 

“No!” said Miss Linnet, magnificently rising to her 
full height of five feet three. Johnny rose too, of course. 
But the proximity was going to his head. She was just 
the height of his dream vision—just big enough to hold 
on his knee and— Mad thoughts whirled through his 
brain. 

But Miss Linnet was speaking very seriously. 

“There’s no need to go back to Youngsville to become 
a farmer,” she said. “You can become a farmer here.”’ 

“TIn—in the middle of Staten Island?” asked Johnny. 


~ 


~ 


wh 


“No; right here!” said Miss Linnet calmly. ‘This 
land belongs to Mr. Van Dizzen. You've heard of 
him?” 

Johnny had. Van Dizzen, also a Vermonter, and once 
a farm-hand, was one of the models held up to the youth 
of the Vermont villages. 

“That’s his house. He’s bought this property. 
Daddy took care of his house in Westchester for years 
and years, and Mr. Van Dizzen has let me live here for 
the spring, till he comes here himself. At least, he said I 
needn’t go till he’s completed his rebuilding in the fall. 
Then he’s going to pull down this old cottage, he says, 
and make the whole place an experimental farm.” 

“What! A farm of one acre—here?” asked Johnny. 

“Yes—stupid! Mr. Van Dizzen’s interested in hy— 
hybry—hybridization—isn’t that the word? And he’s 
discovering all kinds of new species—” 

“You mean creating them,” said Johnny. “You see, 
it’s only within the last few years that hybridization has 
become an exact science. It was Mendel discovered that 
if you cross a dominant species with a recessive one the 
progeny are all dominant, but if you intercross these the 
dominant characters reappear in exactly two thirds, of 
which one half are fixed and the other variable in the 
same propor—’’ 

Johnny’s enthusiastic tongue balked at the gate. He 
saw Miss Linnet staring at him with all her might. ‘So 





John and Mary walked arm in arm along the leafy road above the Staten Island water-front 
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that’s your hobby!” she said. “Why, Mr. Van Dizzen’s 
crazy about Mr. Mendel—whoever he is. He even talks 
to me about him. Goon! I just love to hear you! No! 
Listen—and don’t interrupt again!” 

Properly crushed, Johnny listened. 

“Mr. Van Dizzen’s a prominent member of the Waste 
Lots Association, which has for its purpose the cultivation 
of unused building sites by city men, men out of work— 
anybody who wants to. You just go ahead—how much 
money have you?” 

“Eighty-five dollars,” said Johnny promptly. 

“Vou go ahead and cultivate his ground. He’s gone 
to Europe, ard he won’t be back till summer. And 
anybody who sees you will think he gave you permission. 
And I know he'll be tickled to death. Anyway, I'm a 
sort of care-taker, and I'll give you permission. Just 
you refer anybody to me. What would you like to raise?” 

“Strawberries,” said Johnny meditatively. 

“Glorious!” said Miss Linnet, clapping her hands. 
“T adore strawberries—and cream— _ I expect the new 
man won't forget to leave my cream; I'll take a bottle 
every day.”’ She looked at Johnny mischievously. 

“But it’s too late,” said Johnny mournfully. “I'd 
have had to have the plants in last autumn. But I 
might make something of early potatoes. They always 
sell, and there’s a new variety that yields enormously. 
Vandermark—a friend of mine up home—showed me 
some seed. I could get enough on credit from him, 
maybe.” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Linnet. “And Mrs. Hargreaves 
—you know the old lady who lives near here? I saw you 
leave a bottle for her.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“She'll board you for eight dollars a week. That 
gives you ten weeks, and she'll trust you for the rest, 
when the crop’s coming on. And Mr. MacTavish will 
plow your land for you on credit and sell you fertilizer 
in the same way, if I tell him it’s for Mr. Van Dizzen. 
And you can put in something else after the potatoes 
Now, don’t talk back to me; just go and do what I say!” 

“Tt takes an awful nerve,” said Johnny. 

Miss Linnet looked at him disconsolately. “I 
thought,” she said softly, “you might acquire it—with 
coaching.” 

“T’ll do it for you,” said Johnny dauntlessly. “It’s 
mighty good of you to take such an interest in me, 
especially when you’ve got to leave this place in the 
summer. I suppose you must hate to?” 

“T don’t know what I'll do,” said Miss Linnet. 


OMEHOW, it happened that their hands encountered 
sJ each other, just in front of the empty fireplace. 
And then, almost as if it had an independent volition of 
its own, Miss Linnet’s small, soft hand seemed to creep 
into Johnny’s. Johnny stood holding it, not daring to 
stir, hardly to breathe. He heard his heart: thumping 
like the engines of the Staten Island ferry-boat, and then 
—thum p, thump—he heard another beating in the room. 

It wasn’t the clock, for that had stopped at half-past 
four. 

And in another moment there was hardly a foot of 
space between them. This was awful! Miss Linnet’s 
face was almost the entire circumference of his vision, 
and her lips— 

Miss Linnet threw back her pretty head and looked 
him in the eyes. A little tear trembled on each lid. 

“You see,’ she whispered, “there’s somebody has— 
asked me to marry him in the summer.” 

Johnny let her hand fall and gulped. Through a 
hazy vision he saw that Miss Linnet was swallowing, too. 

But for his promise, he would have gone back to 


Youngsville. Because of it, he set to work,in earnest. 
And it proved surprisingly simple. MacTavish came over 
from his inland farm and plowed his land in person; he 
also supplied manure; and Vandermark promptly sent 
him the seed potatoes, accompanying them with an 
imploring letter urging him to come back and help him 
raise his chickens. 


But you'll make your fortune with them pertatoes, Johnny 
[he wrote], wherever you're going to raise them—and, for the matter 
of that, you could raise them on a roof-garden. I wouldn’t sell them 
to nobody but you. You’ve got the ball at your feet with them 
pertatoes, Johnny, and Youngsville will be proud to welcome you 
when you come home. You can pay me after your crop’s raised, 
which I wouldn’t say to nobody but you. 


PRING ripened into summer, and Johnny toiled like 

a demon. An acre of potatoes will keep any man 
busy with the hoeing alone, not to speak of potato-bugs. 
Generally he was too tired, when he got back to Mrs. 
Hargreaves’s house, to do anything but eat his supper and 
tumble into bed. 

But there were intervals—between the first and the 
second hoeings, for instance, and between the second 
hoeing and the potato-bug season, and, finally, between 
the potato-bug season and the inauguration of the digging. 
There were nights in June, of warm weather, when the 
heavens twinkled with stars, and the stars of Brooklyn 
Bridge twinkled at their reflection in the waters beneath; 
when New York and Brooklyn Heights gleamed like 
fairyland, and the whir of the June-beetles and the scent 
of roses. told that summer had come. Johnny had taken 
to dropping in at Miss Mary’s cottage almost every 
evening. 

At first he went in gratitude, and he did not know 
whether it was more mournful to sit facing her in the 
little parlor, only a few feet away, yet separated by the 
Damocles sword between them, or to go home to Mrs. 
Hargreaves’s. But, like a practical man, he decided that 
the first was preferable. And so his visits lengthened, 
and the small blind god spun his invisible web about 
them until—Johnny told her of his dream girl. 

He had not quite meant to, and he did not wholly 
realize the implications of his story as they walked arm 
in arm along the leafy road above the water-front. But 
the digging was half done, and Vandermark’s potatoes 
had proved the marvels that he had expected them to be. 
There was going to be a clean profit of more than seven 
hundred dollars at the end. 

And the end was at hand. Mary Linnet had told 
him so. For, any day now, Mr. Van Dizzen might return 
from Europe to take up his residence in the completed 
house. 

“You ought to take half the profits,” said Johnny. 
“T know you won’t, but—but what are you going to do?” 

“T—I haven’t decided,” said Mary Linnet, with a 
little gulp in her voice, pressing his arm a little tighter. 

Then it was that Johnny toid her about the dream 
girl. He told her on a bench in a little park, with couples 
on all the other benches; but the sight of the other couples 
had no meaning for either of them, because it would have 
been preposterous to have imagined that those others— 
well, it would have been preposterous to have imagined 
it, that’s all! So neither of them even noticed their 
presence. 

Johnny told her, and ended his story aghast. It had 
all seemed such a natural thing to say, and—what a cad 
he had been! And Mary Linnet was making suspicious 
noises in her throat. 

“I—I’m sorry I said that, Mary,” he stammered 
painfully. “I—I forgot.” 

“Forgot what?” asked Mary Linnet, sniffing. 
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“About your being engaged. You’ve meant so much 
to me, and—I suppose it is all settled?” 

“Johnny Chalmers,” said Mary Linnet, “you’ve put 
all your nerve into those potatoes!” 

Mary Linnet was looking up at him with a kind of 
watchful waiting upon her face. Johnny’s arm stole 
round her, and she snuggled quite comfortably into the 
fit of it. 

“Mary, do you mean—you care for me? I love you, 
dream girl of mine!” 

“Oh, Johnny,” said Mary Linnet, laughing and crying 
too, “it’s so wonderful to meet a man who hasn’t found 
out that—girls get crushes on men sometimes before 
they’ve even spoken to them. I’ve been crazy about you 
ever since we met—do you remember?” 

“When I was coming back to the milk-wagon outside 
your door that morning,” answered Johnny. 

Mary Linnet shook. 

“If only we could live here forever!” Johnny sighed, 
an hour or so later, as they walked slowly along the street 
toward the little cottage. “Where we could close the 
door behind us, and know that nobody would ever 
come.” 

Mary Linnet grasped his arm and gave a little 
squeal. 

“Somebody’s in there now!” she said. 


OME one had lit the lamp. Silhouetted against the 

shades were the figures of two men. Mary Linnet 
held Johnny’s arm tightly. 

“Are you afraid?” she asked. 

Johnny laughed, and Mary Linnet seemed reassured. 
“Come along!” she said with determination. 

She almost pulled him through the little gateway to 
the door. 

Both of the intruders turned round quickly. One 
was a tall, stout, elderly, rubicund gentleman with chin- 
whiskers. The other was Mr. Howard Gleason. Johnny, 
amazed but not undaunted, glared at the latter, who 
surveyed him in evident ignorance that they had met 
before. 

“What’s this mean, Molly?” demanded the other man 
in furious tones. “I got a nice jar this morning, when I 
got home and found you hadn’t been to Florida with the 
Pierson-Sharps at all. Six letters from them saying you’d 
disappeared, and one—one from you telling me you’d 
broken your engagement with Mr. Gleason. Yes, I 
made him come along with me. Is this the reason?” he 
continued, thrusting out an annihilating, bristling jaw 
toward Johnny. 

“First shot, daddums,” said Mary. “He wasn’t the 
reason in the beginning, though. I just wanted to go 
somewhere where I could be quiet and enjoy myself out 
of the social whirl. Let me introduce my fiancé, Mr. 
John Chalmers. He’s—” 

“Really!” observed Mr. Gleason. “I seem to be the 
superfluous party at this reception. As you know, Mr. 


Van Dizzen, I came her at your express wish, against my 
will. I consider that I have been humiliated—’”’ 

“Shut up and don’t be an ass, Howard!” snapped 
Van Dizzen. “Molly and I'll go into that presently. 
You, sir,”"—he turned upon Johnny thunderously— 
“get out—out of my house! My house! You get the 
point?” 

Mary Linnet Van Dizzen stepped lightly between 
them and flung herself upon her father’s coat-lapels. 
For an instant he endeavored to shake himself free of 
his burden; then, resigning himself to the inevitable, he 
continued to address Johnny out of an empurpled face 
across his daughter’s shoulder. 

“Daddy! Daddums! Listen! Just listen!” cried 
Mary Linnet, shaking him with as much success as might 
attend the effort to shake a rock. “‘I’d seen Johnny only 
once when I came here, and I never expected to see him 
again. He used to work for you. He was the boy Howard 
discharged so unfairly in his office, that day you took me 
there before you sailed. It wasn’t fair, and it made me 
wonder if—if I had been wise in—”’ 

Mr. Gleason certainly knew Johnny now, for he was 
white with fury as he glared at him. 

“_heing engaged to him. And I wanted to be quiet 
and think it all out. So I came here, where nobody knew 
who I was. Then I met him again. He was driving a 
milk-wagon—” 

“T don’t care what he’s done! Don’t try to work 
upon me that way, Molly! Probably knew I'd done the 
same thing once, and wanted to prepare the ground. He 
goes—out, I tell you!” 

Van Dizzen struggled anew. 

“But I asked him in, and—he’s farming your land, 
daddy!” 

“What?” bellowed Van Dizzen. 

“This waste acre. And he’s raised over a thousand 
dollars’ worth of potatoes on it, and they’re half dug. 
I told him he might.” 

“A thousand dollars’ worth on that weed patch! 
I'll believe that when I see it!” boomed Van Dizzen. 

“He’s from Vermont.” 

Van Dizzen, staggered but still pugnacious, pulled 
out his handkerchief and wiped the moisture from his 
forehead. ‘What part?” he snarled, with a ferocious 
scowl. 

“From Youngsville, where you used to go to see 
mother—” 

“Molly, I—I wasn’t prepared for this,” spluttered 
Van Dizzen weakly. “See here, Gleason, it’s no use 
going off in a huff like that. We’ll— Oh, hang the man, 
anyway; he’s gone!”’ 

“And he’s a whale on Mendei, daddums, and just the 
man you were looking for to manage your experimental 
farm here. He’ll take the job if you'll let us have this 
cottage. You know, you half promised me. Quick, 
Johnny, talk to him about Mendel and hy—hybry— 
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Hill Memories 


By Eleanor M. Denny 


RAPED in their dim blue robes, 
Magical they lay, 
Silvered by the falling rain 
In the old day. 


Silver misted, still they lie 
Dreaming as of yore— 

But our hearts, our hearts, love, 
Climb the hills no more. 
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The Baron’s great head was thrust forward, the last foul 

insult was not co!d on his lips, when, with every atom 

of weight in his body behind the blow, Jim Maitland 
struck him on the point of his jaw 
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The Baron turned in his chair, facing Jim. On his face was the look of a maniac 


East of Suez, Jim Maitland Runs into an Adventure that Culminates in 


The Killing of Baron Stockmar 


By “Sapper” (Major H. C. McNeile) 


Author of “Bulldog Drummond” 


Illustrations by G. W. Gage 


EN are proverbially idiots where women are 

concerned. And the fact that I had agreed to 

lift the curtain on certain episodes of Jim 

Maitland’s past career at the instigation of his 
wife is but another proof of the proverb, if proof be 
needed. You never know how women, even the best of 
them, will take things, and as I watched old Jim instruct- 
ing young Jim in the mysteries of cricket on the tennis 
lawn, I began to doubt my wisdom in agreeing to any- 
thing so foolish. 

And then, somehow or other, the Old-World garden 
outside seemed to fade away. Only Jim’s figure remained, 
clean cut and sinewy with the great shoulder muscles 
rippling under his coat. In his hip pocket I could see in 
my mind’s eye the outline of his revolver, which he could 
draw the fraction of a second quicker than any living 
man. Behind that eye-glass of his I could see once 
again the cold, icy stare of anger, which in days gone by 
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had made men bite off words trembling on the tips of 
their tongues, and substitute a muttered apology. 

He was settled down now, the proud proprietor of a 
young son and an utterly delightful wife; but the past 
lived still in his memory and in mine. That past which 
was lived mostly east of Suez, where a man can raise a 
thirst, and where his name was a household word among 
all classes of society, from governors in their glory to 
down-and-out remittance men in their shame. 

“Keep your bat straight, old man,” came his’ voice 
through the open window; and, with a smile, I turned to 
my hostess. 

“Mrs. Jim;”’ I murmured, “are these effusions for your 
eyes, and your eyes only?” 

“Perhaps when he grows a bit older I might let young 
Jim read them,” she answered, with a smile. “But 
primarily they’re for me. I want to know about those 
five years when he was such an idiot.” 
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“On your own head be it,’ I grunted.. “You shall 
tell me whether you think he was justified in killing 
Baron Stockmar.” 

“Killing him?” she whispered, and at that moment a 
shadow darkened the window. It was Jim, his eye-glass 
screwed in his eye, a lazy smile on his face. 

“What are you two conspiring about?” he drawled. 
“More of my revolting past?” 

“Do you remember Baron Carl Stockmar, Jim?” I 
remarked. 

“Stockmar?” he almost shouted. 
your 

“Go away, Jim,” said his wife calmly; “this is my 
palaver.” 

Then she looked at him and gave a little squeal. 

“Jim—don’t look like that! Go and feed the chickens, 
or something.” 

With a faint grin at me, he turned away—but may 
Heaven help the chickens if he did feed them! 


“Dick, I forbid 


| was in Cairo that we first met the Baron. Jim and 
I had joined forces temporarily, and at Alexandria we 
left the boat. Heaven knows why, our berths were 
booked to London, and the skipper was a man after our 
own hearts. But, coming up the Red Sea, Jim suddenly 
decided that Piccadilly would send him insane, so we 
didn’t go to London. There are advantages in being 
free. 

“T want to go to Shepheard’s,” announced Jim, “‘and 
see all the tourists buying genuine Egyptian scarabs. I 
own shares in the factory that makes them.” 

So we went to Shepheard’s, and when the soul of the 
capitalist was satisfied with what he saw, we adjourned 
to the bar, to find a chubby-faced youth eating salted 
almonds and consuming something that tinkled pleas- 
antly in a glass. 

“Hullo, Pumpkin,” cried Jim cheerfully from the 
door. ‘Order two more of the same.” 

“Jim!” shouted the drinker. “Jim! This is a direct 
answer from Providence. I would sooner see you at this 
moment than the shores of England.” 

“A fiver is the utmost I can manage,” remarked Jim 
gravely. “And in the meantime let me introduce Dick 
Leyton—Captain Peddleton, otherwise known as Pump- 
kin, owing to his extreme slenderness; a Bimbashi of 
repute.” 

Peddleton nodded to me, and we all three drew up to 
the bar. 

“Jim,” he said earnestly, “one of the great ones will 
be very glad to see you. Are you doing anything in the 
immediate future?” 

“Nothing to write home about,” said Jim. “I might 
take a tram and go out and see the Pyramids by moon- 
light.”’ 

“Dry up,” laughed the other. 

“My dear boy,” answered Jim, “there’s a fat woman 
in the lounge there, with five veils on, who is going to do 
it to-night. Surely, with such an example 

“Jim,” interrupted the other seriously, “I’m not 
joking.”” He lowered his voice to a whisper. “It’s a 
little Secret Service job south of Khartoum. It won’t 
take long, but you’re one of the few men in the world 
who can do it.” 

Jim grunted non-committally. 

“Will you come up and see the Chief this afternoon?” 
continued the other, only to break off suddenly and stare 
at the door. “Good heavens!” he muttered, “what have 
we here?” 

Coming into the bar was the most unpleasant-looking 
individual I have ever seen in my life. His height must 
have been at least six feet three, and he was broad in 


proportion. His face seemed set in a permanent scowl, 
which deepened to a look of positive fury as he saw us 
staring at him. He possessed a straggling black beard, 
which did not improve his appearance, and his great 
arms, abnormally long, terminated in two powerful 
hands that were so covered with black hair as to be 
positively repulsive. In short, the man looked like a 
huge gorilla dressed in clothes. 

Now, as luck would have it, Jim was nearest to him 
as he came up to the bar. He had his back turned, and 
was on the point of resuming his conversation with 
Peddleton, when the newcomer, either by accident or 
design, shoved into him heavily—so heavily that Jim, 
who was quite unprepared, lurched forward and spilled 
his drink. But for our subsequent discoveries of the 
gentleman’s character, I should have been inclined to 
think it was accidental. In view of what we afterward 
found out, however, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the thing was done deliberately. It appeared that he 
wanted the high stool which was just behind Jim, though 
there were several others vacant. In fact, the bar was 
empty except for the four of us. 

As I say, it was unfortunate, because I should sooner 
play tricks with a man-eating tiger than with Jim 
when he gets angry. His face went white and his eyes 
blazed ominously; then he turned round slowly. And 
the newcomer was about to sit down. He did, heavily— 
on the floor. It is an old trick for which I have dis- 
tinct recollections of having been severely beaten at 
my preparatory school. Rumor has it that removing 
a chair just as a person is about to sit down on it is apt 
to damage that person’s spine. And, judging by the way 
the floor shook, the damage in this case must have 
been considerable, though it certainly did not produce 
unconsciousness. I have witnessed many unpleasant 
scenes in my life, but the one that followed lives ever 
in my memory. 

The man’s face was purple as he got up from the floor, 
and for a moment or two he stood plucking at his beard 
and swallowing hard. His lips were working as if he 
were trying to speak and could not; his great, hairy 
hands kept clenching and unclenching. And quite 
motionless, sitting on the stool that had caused the 
trouble, Jim stared at him through his eye-glass. To all 
appearances he was as cool as a cucumber, but I noticed 
that the danger signals were out. A little pulse was 
hammering in his temple, and he was white round the 
nostrils—a sure sign of trouble with Jim. In fact, in a 
few seconds the atmosphere that breeds murder had 
arisen in the bar of the Shepheard’s Hotel. 

“Was it you who pulled my stool away?” asked the 
man at length, in a guttural voice that shook so we could 
scarcely hear what he said. 

“Was it you wk» deliberately banged into my back, 
upset my drink, and failed to apologize?” retorted Jim 
icily. 


ND then the man broke loose. Every vestige of 

self-control left him. He cursed, he swore, he used 

the foulest language. And, all the time, Jim watched him 

unblinkingly. The barman, with a terrified look on his 

face, had beckoned to me when it started, and from him 
I learned the gorilla’s name. 

“It’s Baron Stockmar,” he whispered to me, ‘“‘and he 
goes mad if he’s crossed. For heaven’s sake, sir, get your 
friend out of it! He ain’t a man—the Baron; he’s a devil 
in human form.” 

And assuredly there was a good deal of truth in what 
the barman said. This thick-voiced, foul-mouthed brute 
was not a man—he was a maniac. Many less dangerous 
cases have been locked up in mad-houses for life. But as 
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to removing Jim, I should as soon have tried to remove a 
leopard from its kill. 

He had put down his drink on the bar beside him and 
was standing up. His breath was coming a little faster 
than usual, but his eyes never left the other’s face. Nota 
word had he spoken; not a word did he speak, even 
when the Baron gave up generalities and became personal. 
And it wasn’t until the Baron admitted that it had been 
no accident but an intentional insult when he entered the 
bar, and launched into his private opinions of English- 
men in general and Jim in particular, that Jim did any- 
thing. Then, like everything Jim did, it was clean and 
decisive, and showed the perfect fighting man that he was. 

The Baron’s great head was thrust forward, the last 
foul insult was not cold on his lips, and his two hands 
were coming up slowly toward Jim, when there came the 
sharp, crisp noise of two billiard-balls meeting. With 
every atom of weight in his body behind the blow, Jim 
Maitland struck Baron Stockmar on the point of his jaw 
—and Jim, at one period of his life, had held the Heavy- 
weight Amateur Championship of Great Britain. And 
the Baron crumpled up, like a horse that is shot through 
the brain, and toppled over backward. 


OR a moment we stood there watching the heavily 

breathing, unconscious figure; and then, for the first 
time, we realized that an excited and terrified crowd of 
spectators had thronged in at the door. 

“Get him out of this, Leyton,” said Peddleton 
urgently in my ear. “There’s going to be trouble over 
this, and we must get to the Chief at once.” 

So one on each side of him we formed up, and Jim 
was grinning. 

“T think,” he murmured happily, “though I wouldn’t 
swear to it, that I heard his jaw break.” 

“Come on, Jim, old man,” said Peddleton insistently. 
“There are reasons, very important reasons, which I'll 
explain as I go along. Oh, yes, you can come back 
afterward and finish him off. Rather!” 

We dragged him through the crowd at the door, 
casting longing glances over his shoulder at the man who 
still lay prostrate on the floor, and we rushed him into 
the street. 

“Confound you!” he said, stopping at the entrance 
to the hotel. “Why are you taking me away? That 
swine hasr’t apologized yet.” 

“Doesn’t matter, old man,” laughed Peddleton. 
“For the next few hours he'll be too busy wondering 
whether a horse kicked him in the jaw or not to bother 
about apologizing.”’ 

Still arguing and protesting, he suffered us to pull 
him along; and not till we turned into the mess at Kasr 
el Nil did Peddleton breathe freely again. 

“Sit down, Jim,” he said, ‘‘and get outside a whisky- 
and-soda. I want to talk to you for a moment, and then 
I’m going to take you straight up to the Chief. I didn’t 
realize when that swine first came into the bar who he 
was. Then I heard what the barman told Leyton. 
He’s a gentleman about whose coming we’ve been warned. 
We were told he had a peculiar temper; we were not told 
that he was a raving maniac. And there are diplomatic 
reasons, Jim, which render it a little unfortunate that 
you removed that seat just as he was going to sit down.” 

“Well, what the deuce did he want to run me in the 
back for?”’ demanded Jim angrily. 

“T know, old man—lI know,” said Peddleton sooth- 
ingly. ‘Personally, I’ve never been so pleased in my life 
as when you laid the brute out. And from that point of 
view the Chief will probably want to kiss you. But 
diplomatically, old man, it is unfortunate.” 

Peddleton’s good-natured face was looking worried, 
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and suddenly Jim leaned across to him with his wonderful, 
understanding smile. 

“Pumpkin, old boy,” he said quietly, “I shall make it 
absolutely clear to the Chief that it was nothing whatever 
to do with you. But you wouldn’t have had me not hit 
the blighter?”’ 

“Heaven forbid!’ answered the Pumpkin fervently. 
“T very nearly gave three cheers as you laid him out.” 
He got to his feet. “Look here, Jim; come along and see 
the Chief now. Leyton, you won’t mind waiting here, 
will you? Shout for anything you want.” 

“Of course,” I answered. “Don’t worry about me. I 
shall probably stroll over to Ghezireh.”’ 

But, though I went over to the Sporting Club and 
tried to concentrate on a game of polo, I could not get the 
extraordinary scene at Shepheard’s out of my mind. At 
the time it had all been so quick, had all seemed so 
naturally continuous, that one had had no time to wonder. 
But now, looking back on it at my leisure, the whole 
thing seemed like a dream—like one of those sudden 
desert sand-storms that rise out of nothing, pass by, and 
are gone. 

In an instant murder—raging, hot-blooded murder— 
had been let loose in a hotel full of the most common- 
place tourists. There had been murder in Baron Stock- 
mar’s eyes as his hands went out toward Jim: the 
difference between the blow that stunned him and a 
bullet through his heart had been small in motive. And 
the original cause—a push in the back. Intentional 
true: a deliberate insult by a foul-mouthed bully. But, 
knowing Jim as I did, I couldn’t disguise from myself 
the fact that, even had it been an accident, the result 
would have been the same. He was not a man who took 
kindly to accidents, especially those for which no apology 
was rendered. And it was just before the last chukka 
finished, while I still felt as mentally confused as ever, 
that I saw Jim coming toward me. 

“Can you leave for Khartoum with me to-night?” he 
remarked, as he came up. 

“T can,” I answered. Then my curiosity got the 
better of me. ‘“What’s happened?” 

“The Pumpkin was right,” he said, lighting a cigarette. 
“Unofficially the Chief kissed me on both cheeks—so 
to speak. Officially he cursed me into fourteen different 
heaps. There are certain things I can’t tell you, old 
man—but our friend the gorilla is the accredited agent 
of a certain government. He has arrived, apparently, on 
some question of trade ccncessions in the Sudan, and he 
is not welcome, even officially. 

“Unofficially, I believe special prayers are now being 
offered that his jaw is broken in two places, and that 
he’ll never eat again. He has not endeared himself 
to any one in Cairo. But the funny thing is that the 
job the Pumpkin was actually speaking to me about before 
the swine came in this morning is concerned directly with 
the brute. It is to frustrate—this between ourselves—the 
very thing he has come out todo. And it must be done— 
unofficially. Hence—me. I have been told unofficially 
exactly what the Chief wants officially—and I leave 
to-night.”’ 

A lazy grin spread over his face. “I gather that 
Baron Carl Stockmar proposes to visit Khartoum in 
the near future.” 

“Things become clearer,’ I murmured. “Jim—the 
man’s mad.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“From quiet inquiries made, Dick, since our little 
episode in the bar, we have found out that the beggar 
had been drinking before he came in. And when he 
gets into the condition of ‘drink-taken——I gather he 
never gets drunk—he is a very ugly customer. He man- 
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handled a sailor who annoyed him on his 
dahabeah the other night, and nearly killed him. 
And his principal hatred is for the English. I 
trust most fervently that we shall renew our 
friendship in Khartoum.” 

The grin had faded from his face. 


ND now I come to the second and final act 
of the drama. It is the first time that the 
facts have been put on paper, though many 
shrewd guesses as to what occurred were made 
by officers of the Royal South Sussex who were 
quartered at Khartoum. They were interested 
in the matter—very interested, since it was in 
their mess that the insult took place. And I can 
still see that ring of alert, brown-skinned men in 
mess-kit standing motionless in the ante-room, 
with blazing eyes and clenched fists: I can still 
hear the C.O.’s quiet word of warning—Gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

But one thing I would say at the beginning, 
if by any chance these words should meet the 
eye of any one whowas present that night—there 
can’t be many; the battalion ceased to be a 
battalion at Festubert in ’15—this I would say: 
von Tarnin of the 3rd Regiment of the Prussian 
Guard was a sahib. He was forced into an 
invidious position against his will, simply because 
he was a Prussian officer, and there was no one 
else to take his place. 

But I am jumping ahead. Four weeks after 
we left Cairo—Jim and I—we returned to Khar- 
toum. On the way through we had dined with 
the South Sussex, and at dinner Jim had hinted 
to the Colonel the nature of his business. 

The next day we went into the wilds, and of 
the next three weeks there is nothing to tell. 
Jim talked to many strange dignified men in 
their own lingo—and every one of them seemed 
to know him as an old friend. They suggested 
sport; they promised us wonderful shooting. 
But Jim smiled and refused, and pushed on 
deeper into the desert. 

And then came the day when we turned and 
retraced our steps. The job he had been sent to 
do was done; the results were locked in Jim’s 
brain. He wasn’t communicative, and I didn’t ask 
questions—but there was a pleased twinkle in his eye, 
and I knew that he was satisfied with his work. Only 
once did he allude to it, and that was the night before 
we reached Khartoum. “I think, old son,” he remarked, 
“that we have euchered the dear Baron.” 

Next evening we arrived, and dined quietly at the 
hotel. And after dinner we strolled over to the South 
Sussex mess. That the Baron was dining there as an 
official guest we had no idea; that the Baron had inter- 
viewed a tall, stately prince of the desert during the 
course of the day, and had met with a suave but 
perfectly firm refusal to certain propositions he had ad- 
vanced, we had even less idea. It was the first-fruits of 
Jim’s mission, and the immediate result had been to 
throw the Baron into a white heat of rage. The conces- 
sions had not gone a month age, he roared furiously; 
how did it happen they had gone now? 

And the grave Bedouin had shrugged his shoulders 
and stalked from the room without further conversation. 

The immediate result also was that Baron Stockmar 
arrived at the South Sussex mess for dinner still in the 
same mood. From certain non-committal remarks made 
by the Arab during their interview, he had gathered that 
the same refusal would meet him from every quarter, 





The men were twenty yards apart; like a flash, 
Jim was around the bush 


and the Baron was not the type of man to take such a 
thing lying down. 

To have failed absolutely in what he had specially 
decided to do was an unusual experience for him, and his 
mood at dinner was one of smoldering passion. It was an 
official invitation, but he made no attempt at even 
ordinary politeness, and a general desire to sling the 
swine out of the mess became prevalent before the soup 
was finished. One thing the Baron did do with gusto: he 
punished the excellent South Sussex champagne till 
even the Colonel—hospitable sportsman though he was— 
began to look uneasy. 

Then came the first unpleasant episode. The cloths 
were removed; the wine had been passed round, and 
officers with their glasses untouched were waiting for 
the toast of “The King.” 
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He fired first, a fraction of a 
second before the Baron 


The Colenel rose and addressed the Vice-President. 
“Mr. Vice—the King.” 

“Gentlemen—the King. 

Every officer rose—but not so the Baron. I was told 
all this afterward by one of the subalterns. There were 
a few moments of icy silence, while the band-sergeant, 
his honest face the color of a beet-root with rage, glared 
at the offender and kept his band silent. 

Then the Colonel spoke quietly, and the second in 
command, an officer of a notoriously choleric temper, 
plucked feverishly at his collar as if it were choking him. 

“We are about to drink the health of our King, 
Baron Stockmar,” said the Colonel. “May I request 
you to stand up?” 

The Baron rose. There was something in the ring of 
furious men who were staring at him that warned even 


” 








his drink-bemused brain not to go too far. He rose, and 
the King was played—but the episode did not improve 
the harmony of the evening. 


T was into this atmosphere that, in all ignorance, Jim 

and I blundered later on. The Baron was sitting with 
his back to us as we came in, drinking his third brandy- 
and-soda since dinner, and neither of us noticed him. All 
we saw was a bunch of officers looking about as cheerful as 
a crowd of mummies, and Jim looked at them in surprise. 

“Why so merry and bright?” he cried cheerfully. 
“Having returned from a most successful trip in the 
wilds, and seen all my old pals, amongst ’em Mahomet 
Ali, we’ve come up to play hunt-the-slipper.” 

And Mahomet Ali was the man whom the Baron 
had seen that afternoon. 
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He rose from his chair and turned round, facing Jim. 
Whether or not he realized that it was Jim who had 
forestalled him, I do not know, but on his face was the 
look of a maniac. What vestige of restraint he had 
imposed on himself during the evening vanished; for the 
moment the man was mad. It was the first time he had 
seen Jim since the episode at Shepheard’s, and he 
walked toward him, swaying slightly. 

“Vou struck me a little while ago,” he said thickly. 
“Then you ran like a coward and an Englishman. Will 
this force you to give me the satisfaction one gentleman 
demands of another?” 

And he flung the contents of his glass straight in 
Jim’s face. 


SUPPRESSED snarl ran through the ante-room, 
A and it was then that the Colonel’s quiet word, 
“Gentlemen,” came as a douche of cold water; for passion 
was running high and ugly, and even the padre was mut- 
tering unprintable things under his breath. In fact, the 
only man in the room who seemed completely unmoved 
was Jim. With exaggerated nonchalance he mopped his 
face with his handkerchief; then he polished his eye-glass 
and replaced it. 

“Dear me, Colonel!” he remarked, at length, “I 
wondered what had become of that gorilla I caught on 
my trip. But, really, I can’t congratulate you on the 
manners you've taught it. I shall have to take the coarse 
brute in hand myself.” 

With a snarl like a beast, the Baron hurled himself at 
Jim, and for a moment my heart stood still. Immensely 
powerful though Jim was, at close quarters with this 
human monstrosity he could not have stood a chance. 
But once again I'd reckoned without my man. Even 
as he spoke he had been measuring the distance with 
his eye, and had moved back a couple of paces. And 
as Baron Stockmar rushed at him, Jim dived forward 
and tackled him below the knees. It was a perfect 
Rugby tackle, and the Baron’s head, in falling, hit the 
edge of the piano. And they left him where he lay. 

“That is the second time, sir,” said Jim to the Colonel. 
“The world is not big enough for this gentleman.” 

“Careful, Jim,” said the Colonel. “For heaven’s 
sake, don’t get yourself into any trouble, old boy.”’ 

“Vou can’t go having any fool tricks with revolvers, 
Jim,” said the second in command. “Dueling ain’t 
allowed in his Majesty’s domains.” 

“Nevertheless, Tubby, old man,” said Jim quietly, “I 
shall deal with him. Shall we leave it at that? I don’t 
think you had better ask any questions.” 

And at that moment the Baron staggered to his feet. 

“Vou will hear further from me, sir,” hé said shakily. 

“T should hate to think so,” answered Jim coldly. 
“There’s the door.” 

No one spoke till the sound of his swaying footsteps 
had died away; then the Colonel again shook his head. 

“Jim,” he said earnestly, “do, I entreat of you, be 
careful. You'll put me in such an awful position if— 
“i; 

“Colonel,” said Jim quietly, “did you hear what he 
said?—‘Like a coward and an Englishman.’ Here—in 
your mess.” His voice shook a little; then he went on 
quietly: “Unfortunately, this place is so confoundedly 
civilized that one has got to be careful, as you say. So, 
if he takes no further steps in the matter, and apologizes 
before you all for his remark, I am prepared to let the 
matter drop. But otherwise—well, as I said before, you 
had better ask no questions.” 

And it was at that moment that the mess-sergeant 
flung open the door of the ante-room and ushered in a 
tall, fair-haired man who held himself stiffly. 


“Mr. Maitland,” he said, standing by the door. 

“That’s me,” remarked Jim. 

“T am Count von Tarnin of the 3rd Regiment of the 
Prussian Guard. I am here on behalf of Baron Stockmar. 
Is there any gentleman here who is acting for you, and 
to whom I can speak? I presume you have guessed my 
mission.” 

“T certainly have,” said the Colonel quietly. ‘“And 
you must quite understand, Count, that anything in the 
nature of dueling is strictly forbidden under English law, 
and that I, as the senior military officer here, flatly 
forbid it.” 

Count von Tarnin bowed. 

“T understand, sir,” he answered. “I am to give that 
message to my principal, am I, Mr. Maitland?” 

“You are,” said Jim. “And when you've given that 
message, Mr. Leyton, here, will be delighted to discuss 
with you the weather conditions and the prospects of 
sport a little farther up the White Nile.” 

Count von Tarnin bowed again, and the suspicion 
of a smile hovered round his lips. 

“T shall find Mr. Leyton—where?” he asked. 

“At the hotel,” I answered briefly; and, with another 
stiff bow that included us all, he left the mess. 

“Maitland,” said the Colonel sternly—and Jim 
grinned at him. 

“There’s a spot I know of, Colonel,” he remarked, 
“where the lion-shooting is excellent. I feel sure Baron 
Stockmar would like some to ease his ruffled temper.” 

And the Colonel began to smile. 

“Go away, confound you!”’ he said. 
to know anything about your shooting.” 

“But, for goodness’ sake, hit the lion,” piped the 
padre; and as we left the mess they were standing him 
on his head in the corner for being a bloodthirsty little 
man. 


”? 


“T don’t want 


T was an hour later that Count von Tarninecame up 

to me in the hotel. Jim had told me his scheme; 
everything was cut and dried, and it remained for me 
only to put the details before the Count. From the 
beginning I had done nothing to dissuade Jim. In the 
first place, I knew it was useless; in the second—well, 
the scheme appealed to me. Judged by the standards 
of English country life, it was not perhaps all it should 
have been; but England seemed very far away that 
night. 

“My principal wishes to know when and where he 
may expect satisfaction,” he said abruptly. 

“Precisely,” I answered. ‘‘I am not well up in the 
etiquette of these matters, but I may say at once that 
my principal is only too ready to grant that satisfaction. 
But there are certain considerations that he has to bear 
in mind. As Colonel Latimer told you to-night, dueling 
is forbidden, and any infringement of the law against it 
would result not only in the survivor—should the duel 
end fatally—being hanged, but it would also involve 
Colonel Latimer in grave trouble. 

“In those circumstances, my principal has decided 
as follows. He has, I believe, the choice of weapons. 
He has chosen big-game rifles. He proposes that we 
should all go, ostensibly after lions, to some suitable place. 
He then proposes that your principal and he should take 
cover as directed by us, and at a given signal each should 
regard the other as the lion. Each will proceed to stalk 
the other until a result takes place. Should that result 
prove fatal, the survivor, for his own sake, is not likely 
to talk about it. In addition, both you and I will be in 
a position to state that the one who loses was mauled 
and killed by a lion, and the vultures will do the rest. Do 
I make myself clear?” 
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“Perfectly,” said von Tarnin, clicking his heels 
together. “I will acquaint my principal with what you 
have said.” 

With that he left me to return in ten minutes with 
the information that the Baron agreed. And then, for a 
moment or two, he stared at me irresolutely. 

“Tt is most unorthodox, what I am going to say,”’ he 
said, with a great deal of hesitation. “I am Baron 
Stockmar’s second, and therefore his interests are mine. 
But he is a peculiar man; his reputation is notorious. 
And I think it oniy fair to tell you that he is probably 
the finest shot in Germany. Moreover, he is quite 
determined to kil! your friend.” 

He was very stiff about it. I could see the man’s 
decent nature struggling with his scandalized horror at 
his own breach of etiquette. And the next moment his 
horror deepened. Jim, who had come into the room 
unnoticed, smote him heavily on the back. 

“Tell the Baron, with my love,” he said earnestly, 
“that I once slaughtered a sparrow with a catapult.” 


UT, though Jim laughed and was his usual self 

during the two days that we trekked south to the 
place we had decided on, there was an undercurrent of 
seriousness beneath his gaiety. He slept, as usual, like a 
child; I do not believe that for a single instant during the 
whole time did his pulse quicken by one beat. But he 
gave me in full the report that I was to render to the 
Chief in Cairo, in case anything happened; also, he 
gave me one or two private commissions to carry out. 

And the night before the duel he was a little more 
silent than usual. I had fixed the final details with von 
Tarnin; the spot had been duly selected. And it was as 
I came back that Jim looked up with a lazy smile from 
oiling his rifle. 

“What extraordinary blokes we are!” he remarked 
thoughtfully. “I don’t know that it affords me any 
pleasure to go out and try to kill this bird to-morrow. I 
felt like murdering him in the mess that night, but now—”’ 

He returned to his task, and shortly after we turned 
in. And of the two of us I know who slept worse: I don’t 
think I closed my eyes the whole night. 

Even the next morning Jim seemed bored. He told 
me afterward that he’d lost interest in the affair, and even 
the smoldering fury in Baron Stockmar’s eyes failed to 
rouse him. He was as immaculate as ever; his eye-glass 
seemed even more conspicuous; and when I showed him 
the piace we had selected for him, he lounged over as if 
he was looking for butterflies. ; 

“He means business, Jim,” I said urgently. “He’s 
blind mad with rage still.” 

“Ts he?” said Jim indifferently. “Make him shoot 
the worse.” 

They were to start when we fired a revolver, and 
von Tarnin gave the signal as soon as we were both 
satisfied that they were ready. We were standing on a 
little sandy hummock above the scrub, whence we could 
see both men, though they could not see each other. 
And then there began the grimmest, most exciting fight 
that it has ever been my fortune to witness. Von 
Tarnin, beside me, was smoking cigarette after cigarette; 
I was chewing an empty pipe. 

Occasionally a shot rang out, but it seemed to me that 
Jim was taking things too easily. As a crack shot his 


name was famous through three continents; but the 
Baron, despite his bulk, was no mean performer. And 
once I saw a bullet flatten itself on a stone not an inch 
from Jim’s head. 

He was just underneath us at the moment, and he 
drew back quickly. Then he looked at the stone very 
carefully, and I saw his face change. Through my glasses 
I could see the look of boredom vanish, and I breathed a 
sigh of relief. Something had roused him at last, and the 
man beside me realized it too, and whistled under his 
breath. Jim’s lethargy had gone; something had hap- 
pened which had turned him from a bored individual into 
a grim and ruthless man. 

At a quick lope he turned and vanished into the 
scrub. Every now and then we saw him listening intently; 
every now and then we saw the great figure of the Baron 
squirming forward, with his head turning from side to 
side as he peered into the undergrowth. And then, sud- 
denly, von Tarnin gripped my arm convulsively. The 
two men were not more than twenty yards apart. A big 
bush was between them, but we could see them both. 
And it seemd to us that at that moment each of them 
became aware of the other. 

Like a flash, Jim was round the bush, and he fired 
standing, the fraction of a second before the other man. 
Then he spun round and sank on his knees, while von 
Tarnin and I raced toward them. 

I raised Jim in my arms; the Baron had shot him 
through the shoulder. But it was a dreadful wound, and 
I stared at it in amazement. Even from such a short 
range the wound was almost incredible, and suddenly Jim 
opened his eyes and stared at me. 

“He was using dum-dums,” he said—and his voice 
was hard. “The swine was using dum-dums.” 

A shadow fell on me, and we looked up at Count von 
Tarnin. He had heard Jim’s remark, and his face was 
stern. 

“T apologize in the name of my country,” he said with 
quiet dignity. “My principal can not.” 

For the first time I looked at the Baron, and under- 
stood. Jim had shot him through the brain. 


ND so we came back to Khartoum. It was the 
Count von Tarnin who came with me to see Colonel 
Latimer the instant we had got Jim stowed in hospital. 
“A regrettable accident has taken place, sir,” he 
remarked, with stiff military precision. “Baron Carl 
Stockmar, while following a lion with Mr. Maitland, was 
turned on suddenly by the brute. He fired, unfortunately 
missing the lion and hitting Mr. Maitland in the shoulder. 
The lion killed him, Mr. Maitland being unable to give 
any assistance owing to his wound.” 

The Colonel stared at him in thoughtful silence; the 
Adjutant stood stiffly by the side of his chair. 

“Am I to understand, Count von Tarnin,” he said at 
length, “that that is the information which will be con- 
veyed to the Baron’s friends in Germany? Just what you 
have told me?” 

“Exactly that, sir—and nothing more,” said the 
Count. 

“Good,” answered the Colonel, rising from his chair 
and holding out his hand. “The officers of my regiment 
and I myself will be very pleased if you will dine with us 
to-night.” 


IN NEXT MONTH'S McCLURE’S 


Another enthralling chronicle of Jim Maitland—one of the most 
engaging heroes ever introduced to the American reading public— 
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Howard Eaton, an Easterner 


Honored by the Far West 


How a Tenderfoot Led Jaded Eastern City Folks into the Great Outdoors 
By Dr. William T. Hornaday 





HE West bornman 


memory, a few miles 


above. 


is not necessarily 

the best exponent 

of the West. Often 

it is the intelligent East- 

ern tenderfoot whose fresh 

vision hits the high points 

of Western scenery and 

life and appraises things 

at their true value. 

Howard Eaton 
not born to the 


was 


West. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK contains a permanent 
and fitting tribute to the name, fame, and work 
of Outdoorsman Eaton. It is the Howard 
Eaton Trail, a path for mounted riders, fin- 
ished after Eaton had passed over the “long 
trail.” It is to be dedicated this summer. In 
the present article Howard Eaton’s career is set 
forth by one of his friends and admirers, Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoological Park. 


Howard Eaton loved 
the West as much as if he 
had made it all, and no 
land on earth ever had a 
more inspiring exhibitor 
than he. His _play- 
grounds began at the 
western edge of the great 
plains; they were bounded 











on the north by Canada, 





He achieved it in 1880, 

from Pennsylvania. He was among those present at the 
building of the Northern Pacific Railway, and when the 
whole line had been built, and all the buffalos had been 
slaughtered by the robe-hunters, he and his inseparable 
brothers, Willis and Alden, chose the bank of the Little 
Missouri, five miles above Medora, as the habitat of 
their Custer Trail Ranch. But for the lure of that 
delightful spot, we should never have seen Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Chimney Butte ranch-house, of cherished 
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on the south by Mexico, 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. That area of pic- 
turesque plains, fine mountains, and fascinating deserts, 
garnished with strange forests, lakes, rivers, and glaciers, 
was nature’s great American Exposition. Through it 
roamed at large Howard’s hilarious bands of Eastern 
tenderfeet, dragging their lariats and trying their best to 
absorb it all. 

Later on (in 1904) the larger and more effective ranch 
at Wolf, Wyoming, caused a migration from Medora, and 
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it was there that the new Eaton Brothers Ranch quickly 
became an institution. It was there that young men and 
women gathered, in ever-increasing numbers, to be 
introduced to the Wild West. It was there that Howard 
Eaton received thousands of them with the warm hand, 
the winning smile, the inexhaustible humor, and the droll 
story of the plains country that made an irresistible 
combination. It was there that he and his brothers 
taught raw tenderfoot girls, boys, and whole families 
from the sky-scraping apart- 
ments of New York and the 
homes of the lucky ones 
everywhere how to saddle a 
horse, coil a “rope,” picket 

a horse, ride without fall- 
ing off, make camp, fall 
over tent-ropes and sleep 
on the bosom of Mother 
Earth. There they learned 
what the howl of a coyote 
sounded like, and what 
were the natural reactions 
of a Western horse when 
confronted with the neces- 
sity of carrying a rider 
wrapped around in a yellow 
slicker flapping in a rain- 
storm. There, if they were 
lucky enough to stay into 
September and October, 
they saw three-year-olds 
brought down from the 
hills, and saddled and ridden 
for the first time, got a ,, 
notion of the mean streak 
that may lie in a white- 
eyed, piebald, raw-boned 
pony, and of the lines of 
conduct of the men who 
break them—the inviolable 
etiquette of the bronco- 
buster. These, and more 
things, were to be learned 
at the ranch. 

Then, like spokes of a 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart, novelist, playwright, and 
lover of outdoor life; she took many trips with Eaton 








































wheel, horseback expeditions ran out in every direction 
except eastward. The great annual overland unlimited 
trip in the Yellowstone Park has entertained thousands. 
It was a grand caravan picnic and joy-ride of the most 
exalting type; and Howard and his brothers have made it 
with their parties ninety times. 

Howard Eaton was a teacher of men and women, 
youngsters and oldsters, in our great Outdoor University. 
His enthusiasm and patience were as boundless as the 
glories of the national parks 
he explained and loved. He 
had a full quota of notables 
at the Wolf Ranch and 
Medora, and on his trips— 
presidents of great cor- 
porations, statesmen, 
authors; but he was as keen 
with a party of two as with 
one of one hundred, and 
with the simple as the great. 
In September, years ago, I 
met him in Denver, per- 
sonally conducting a worn- 
out farmer and his wife to 
Rocky Mountains Park; 
and in crisp October, on the 
rim of the Grand Canon, I 
came upon him again, beam- 
ing with the joy of life, and 
demonstrating the cafion 
to a shy country store- 
keeper and his mate from 
the wilds of central Indiana. 

And this was our How- 
ard after twenty years of 
strenuous tourist work. As 
I looked at him on Hopi 
Point, I marveled at the 
inexhaustibleness of his ner- 
vous fires, and his ability to 
give of himself to others. 
Was he tired or blasé? Not 
for a moment. His enthu- 
siasm was just as bright and 
fresh as it was in 1900, 
when he showed my lady 
and me the Bad Lands of 
the Little Missouri, and the 
Chimney Butte Ranch, even 
then a shrine. 

Howard Eaton was a 
shrewd and keen observer 
of wild life, but so tender- 
hearted that his own record 
as a sportsman is almost 
negligible. He could have 
killed big game to a great 
total, but he did not. His 
interest in the sane protec- 
tion of the wild life of the West was born at an early age, 
and he never lost an opportunity to render real service 
in protective campaigns. He was deeply interested in the 
saving of the elk, bison, antelope, and mountain-sheep, 
and, but for his untimely death, a vigorous effort would 
have been made or the Eaton Ranch to breed mountain- 
sheep in captivity. 

Mr. Eaton’s last work was a glorious ending for his 
picturesque and worthy career. In the winter of 1921 
Governor Carey of Wyoming became more than ever 
distressed.by the winter conditions affecting the elk herds 
of the Yellowstone Park. For ten years this puzzling and 





An Eaton party in 
Glacier Park 
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many times exasperating problem has engaged the atten- 
tion of the oldest conservers of wild life in America. 
Destruction has seemed inevitable with the steady march 
of civilization into the wilds, with the fencing in of vast 
areas where formerly the herds had wandered and fed at 


will. In the preceding winter, thousands of tons ol hay 


had been shipped into the northern part of Wyoming ard 
the southern end of Montana, and 
stacked where the elk could get at it: but 
often, when they reached it, they were 
too nearly starved to eat—they died 
beside the food they had found too late. 
This was a heart-rending state of affairs, 
and in an effort to gain light from fresh 
minds, Governor Carey appointed a 
Special Commission to probe the elk 
situation on the ground and report their 
results and recommendations. Mr. 
Eaton was appointed on that commis- 
sion, and he spent the last of the winter 
in the snows of the Jackson Hole coun- 
try. Even before the report of the com- 
mission had been given to the public, 
Howard Eaton went over the long, long 
trail, on April 5, 1922, aged seventy-one 
years. 

The Howard Eaton Trail in Yellow- 
stone Park, finished after Eaton’s death, 
is a notable development, and for a 
thousand years—or at least until the 
Yellowstone Park is all ground to dust 
under the feet of the oncoming millions- 
it will give joy to the pleasure-seeking 
proletariat. 

It is a special horseback trail, start- 
ing at the Monmouth Hot Springs, 
ranging south to and through the three 
geyser basins. From the Upper Geyser 
Basin it bends due east and strikes the the 
most westerly point of Yellowstone Lake. Dr. 
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An informal photograph of 
writer of this article, 
William T. Hornaday 


Skirting the northern shore of the lake, it strikes the 
outlet, then follows the western bank of the Yellowstone 
River down to Tower Falls, where it swings away west- 
ward to the home ranch at Monmouth Hot Springs. 

The Howard Eaton Trail is one hundred and fifty 
miles long, and it is marked by about two hundred signs 
and one biographical tablet dedicated to Howard. It 
is garnished with the finest scenery in 
the park. Park Superintendent Horace 
M. Albright generously announces that 
the man entitled to the lion’s share of 
credit for the handsome accomplish- 
ment of this fine and commendable task 
is Chief Ranger S. T. Woodring. This is 
the tangible memorial to Howard Eaton. 
But he has left an intangible and endear- 
ing mark upon the hearts of the many 
hundreds who have known him, and who 
are indebted to him for their introduction 
to the great outdoors. 

Howard Eaton gave of himself enor- 
mously. He had the faculty of making 
people think that his interest in each one 
of them was something especial and per- 
sonal, and it was. He never minded how 
many tenderfeet and greenhorns he took 
with him, nor how many times he had to 
answer the same questions. On every 
trip his enthusiasm was as fresh as if 
each day offered him a new and strange 
experience. He never slumped nor tired; 
he never said: “Oh, yes; the view from 
that point is very fine.”’. Instead he said: 
“To-morrow morning we must go over 
there and see that; it’s the finest view of 
its kind in the world, and we mustn’t 
miss it!”’ 

Howard Eaton spent himself without 
stint. Throughout America his loss is 
felt, but he will never be forgotten. 














Not on the Blotter 


Manning of the “Times” Searches for a 
Killer through the Many Avenues and 
B y-Paths of a Banker’s Social Life 


By James Fellom 


Illustrations by E. C. Caswell 


ANNING, police reporter for the Times, 
finding little to write about on a bleak 
February night, is sent by Coles, his 
editor, to report the anniversary “jinks” 
of the Laurel Club, where Banker Lawrence Hadder- 
man, who has political aspirations, is scheduled to 
speak. There he learns from Clem Leythrope, the 
prosperous bachelor jeweler who is courting Hadder- 
man’s motherless daughter Irene, that Hadderman 
has canceled his engagement; he adds that the 
banker’s voice on the telephone seemed agitated. 

Leaving the club-house, the reporter, obeying a 
newspaper man’s instinct, decides to run out to the 
Hadderman house. He finds it dark, and mounts 
the porch, to find that a window has been forced open; 
there are muddy footprints on the porch. He enters, 
finds his way to the “den,” and discovers a man shot 
dead, lying on the floor. He was about thirty, a 
blond, clad in lounging-robe and Oriental slippers. 
A maroon-covered book and a cigarette-butt lie 
near him. 

Manning seizes the telephone, gets his editor, and 
is talking when Hadderman, in slouch hat and old 
overcoat, enters and commands him to hang up. 
He then makes Manning an offer of ten thousand 
dollars to leave town without telling what he has 


While the men are discussing this (Hadderman 


a 


Had some 

enemy trail- 
ed him all the way 
from the Orient, 
ee stealthily entering 
the house through 


has removed his hat and coat) Irene returns from the 


the club. She asks her father for “Mr. Trainor,” 
and learns that he has been called to San Francisco. 
Hadderman goes into the den, and Irene tells Manning 
that Trainor, their guest, is a life-long friend, a traveler 
in the Orient, and her father makes his investments. 
Hadderman comes back, and Irene soon retires. 


HE men resume their discussion, but are inter- 

rupted and startled by the entrance of three 
policemen and the J7imes water-front reporter—sent 
by Coles in response to Manning’s telephone call. 
Manning tips them off to search the house. When they 
reach the den, he is astounded to see the room in per- 
fect order—the body gone. Manning and the police 
leave the house, and the reporter goes to his editor and 
tells his suspicions. He is told to knock out his Laurel 
Club story and then call up Leythrope, who for several 
hours has been trying to get him. 

Leythrope asks him to come to his house, not far from 
Hadderman’s. Arriving there, Leythrope tells him that 
he had received a telephone call, a little earlier, from Irene 
asking him to come to her home, that he went, but found 
the place dark and returned. He shows Manning his 
pearl-handled revolver. 
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living-room? 


Explaining his reluctance, as Miss Hadderman’s 
suitor, to have her father find him prowling around 
the house, he asks Manning to go to the banker’s house 
and investigate. Without confiding what he knows 
to Leythrope, Manning asks him if he has met Trainor, 
finds that he has not, but that he knows another Had- 
derman guest named Bellamy, whom he describes as a 
dark man. 

Going again to the Hadderman house, Manning sees a 
light in the den, and hears Irene and her father talking 
about the disposal of a body! Manning has drawn 
himself up to the window-ledge, and is listening to 
the girl’s agitated voice, when his hat is taken off and 
the window broken by a bullet. Now begins— 


Part Two 


PRAWLING in the shadow of Hadderman’s man- 
sion, I lost no time loitering under it! I drew my 
own weapon and made off on hands and knees over 
the soft, wet ground, taking advantage of every 
shielding plant in my path, and steering diagonally 
away from the house in an attempt to gain the thick 
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shrubbery of the garden along the driveway adjacent to 
the street. 

I hadn’t gone more than a dozen yards before I heard 
a movement among the trees, then the pulpy sound of 
feet hurrying over loose earth. I rose to my knees and 
listened. The fellow was running toward the rear of the 
grounds, wisely keeping under cover of the hemlocks to 
avoid detection. I got a fleeting look at him as he broke 
through the foliage and darted across the driveway, 
heading for the kitchen end of the mansion—just the 
ill-defined figure of a man in dark clothes. A few seconds 
later I fancied I heard a screen door close somewhere at 
the back of the house. That set me to thinking. Was 
the murder an “inside” job? 


EANWHILE, through the shattered window came 
Irene’s frightened voice, and her father’s impatient 
summoning of Cummings, the butler. For the first time, 
I became conscious of a stinging sensation above my 
right temple and a warm stickiness inside my collar. I 
put my hand to the side of my head, and found that I was 
bleeding from a gash. My left hand was also cut. For- 
tunately, neither was more than a superficial wound made 
by a fragment of flying glass; and, while I stanched the 
blood with my handkerchief, I stood speculating angrily 
over the rather thrilling adventure of my own, which had 
added a new element of mystery to the night’s tragedy. 
[ wasn’t positive, but I would have risked a bet 
just then that a killer was hiding in that stately white 
residence before me, and that he wasn’t—in this last 
case, at least—Lawrence Hadderman. And you may not 
believe it, but I began to credit the banker’s solemn denial 
of the murder which I had heard him make to his 
daughter. There had been something so decidedly 
suspicious—not to say criminal—in the methods of this 
gun-wielding prowler that I banished the notion that he 
was a guard watching the premises, since he had shot at 
me from ambush and later scurried off without pausing 
to ascertain the result of his murderous attack; and he 
used a silencer on his revolver. 

Of one thing I now stood logically convinced: if this 
unknown would cold-bloodedly and deliberately shoot 
at me as he had done —I, guilty of no more serious offense 
than eavesdropping——he would entertain no great 
scruples against committing murder. Who was the 
fellow, anyway—a member of the Hadderman household? 
Perhaps the subtle, pasty-faced butler, Cummings? 

The sudden switching on of the hall light cut short 
my feverish conjecturing. The members of the house- 
hold were coming out to ascertain what had broken 
the window—I was sure they had not heard the muffled 
reports—and to search the grounds. I was standing a 
few paces away from the house, and, acting on impulse, I 
sprang into the shrubbery and rapidly made my way 
forward to a position opposite the door. It opened, and 
Cummings and Hadderman emerged, followed by Irene. 
The two men crossed the portico and started to walk 
around the building, and I saw that the butler was armed 
with a pistol, and that he bore the appearance of a man 
hurriedly summoned from bed—his hair was tousled and 
he wore a long overcoat buttoned close about him, the 
collar turned up. 

“Do be careful, daddy!” called Irene in low, beseech- 
ing tones. She had paused on the edge of the portico. 
“Let Cummings go ahead. Please! Do you hear?” 

Her father mumbled impatiently and fell back a few 
paces. He was dressed for the street, and I recalled hav- 
ing overheard him tell the girl that he would not be gone 
from home more than an hour. 

Where was banker Hadderman going at this uncon- 
ventional time of night? I wondered. 


The two men passed out of sight around tne corner of 
the mansion. Irene, wraithlike in a shimmering dishabille, 
remained standing on the portico. I resolved on a bold 
move. The girl was not gazing in my direction, and 
seeing this I left my hiding-place and stepped swiftly 
across the intervening space toward her. Before she was 
aware of my approach I had gained her side. She 
started back in alarm; but I put up a warning hand, and, 
recognizing me by the light streaming through the open 
door behind her, she stifled the cry that rose to her lips. 

“I wish to speak with you, Miss Hadderman—it’s 
important,” I whispered. “There’s somebody been 
prowling around here. He shot at me and broke the 
window.” 

“Shot?” she breathed fearfully. “Why—why, I 
heard no report! Are yousure? Oh, my father may be—” 

“The fellow made his escape.” I did not think it 
advisable to tell her I suspected that he had taken refuge 
inside her home. “Listen, Miss Hadderman! This isn’t 
a time to stand on ceremony. I happen to know about 
this murder, as you doubtless have heard. Mr. Ley- 
thrope sent me to see—” 

“You’re—you’re not going to print this—this shock- 
ing thing, Mr. Manning!” she gasped in horror, eyeing 
me with fearful intentness. 

“There’s not a word been written about it yet. At 
present I am investigating the case—I’m the only out- 
sider who knows about the crime. I want to enlist your 
aid. A man has been killed under mysterious circum- 
stances in your home. The murderer should be appre- 
hended. Candidly, I believe the man who fired at me 
just now is the murderer. Can I depend on you to assist 
me? Everything will be conducted quietly.” 


HE hesitated, wringing her hands, her pretty face 

pale, torn with indecision and fear. 

“Mr. Manning— Why, you're cut, bleeding! Oh, I 
don’t know what todo! It’s horrible. Ican’t think. My 
father must not see you here. And Mr. Leythrope— 
Oh, why did I telephone him!” she half sobbed. 

“T’'ll fix it up with him.” At that moment I would 
have promised anything for the privilege of getting into 
the den. “He isn’t sure that it was you called up— 
fortunately, you did not say who it was——and I can 
easily mislead him. Now, since I share this knowledge of 
the crime with you, I want you to arrange it so that I can 
look over the house, Miss Hadderman, unknown to the 
servants, during your father’s absence—he’s going out 
shortly.” 

“How do you know?” she asked with sudden suspicion. 

“T judge so because he is in his street clothes. Will 
you consent to my investigating the premises?” 

“Yes, yes! They’re coming. Hide—quick!” She 
motioned excitedly toward the far end of the portico, 
and I turned and sped off on tiptoe, making for a place of 
concealment behind one of the broad-backed veranda 
chairs. 

That unexpected action of mine developed a surprise. 
In my dash across the portico I passed within six feet of 
the living-room windows. The moonlight reflecting 
against the white-painted pillars cast a soft radiance 
upon those windows, and I saw one of the drawn blinds 
twitch violently along one side—as if somebody behind 
it, surprised in the act of spying on us, had suddenly 
released it. Instantly my thoughts flashed to the mys- 
terious gunman, the banging of the screen door I had 
heard. So the fellow was in the house, even as I had half 
surmised! Could it be that there was an assassin on 
Lawrence Hadderman’s trail—that he had murdered 
the banker’s guest by mistake, and, finding it out later, 
had now returned to make a second attempt? 
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This alarming new angle of the situation struck me 
like a blow. And who was this guest? Not Ralph 
Bellamy, I decided, for Leythrope had _ specifically 
declared that the cashier had been here only a few days, 
substantiating the week-end notice in the Times social 
columns. Perhaps the dead man was a visitor arrived 
late that afternoon. Instead of the mystery clarifying, 
it was becoming more invoived—a hopeless muddle, 
seemingly. I had barely time to drop back of the 
veranda chair before Hadderman and Cummings came 
in sight from the side of the mansion. 

“It’s beyond me, sir, how it was broken,” the butler 
was saying—“except a passing hoodlum shied a rock at 
the house. I have known them to do that.” 

“You may be right, Cummings,” replied his master. 
“Or it may have been due to some freak phenomenon 
growing out of the storm—the released tension on a roo* 
or limb of a tree might have shot a pebble that chanced to 
strike the window. Such odd things happen. See if you 
can’t barricade the opening—and lock the doors of the 
den, Cummings.” 


HEY joined the girl, and speculated a moment on 

the incident. And what added to my relief was the 
fact that, while I had told Irene the circumstances sur- 
rounding the breaking of the window, she did not divulge 
the information—not wishing to give her father cause for 
further worry, I judged. If she had, Hadderman would 
no doubt have canceled his strange engagement and 
stayed at home, thereby upsetting my plans and making 
it incumbent on me to warn him oi the danger lurking 
in the darkness of his great living-room. This I pre- 
ferred not to do until I had to: in fact, my experience 
with the banker earlier in the night had shown me that 
I could gain my ends far easier without his aid than 
with it. 

Just now I was keeping a sharp eye on the window- 
blinds; but the minutes slipped by and they did not move 
again. The fellow was certainly taking no chances. 
Crouched behind the chair, I did some rapid thinking. 
This was going to be a night of nights, from all indications. 
For—you may believe it or not—I had decided to take 
advantage of this thrilling adventure that the fates 
offered me to cope with this midnight prowler, out- 
manceuver and make him prisoner. It would be a big 
story—a gay feather in the cap of Lester Manning. 

Piesently from the direction of the garage came the 
whir of a motor, and some seconds later the Hadderman 
limousine purred around the drive and stopped before the 
portico. 

“How long will you be gone, daddy?” I heard Irene 
ask her father, as he kissed her. 

“Not any longer than I have to, honey. I'll be at the 
Casa Grande Hotel, if anything goes wrong—but there 
isn’t the slightest cause for alarm. I have instructed 
Cummings to remain up. For the life of me, I can’t 
imagine what Nagel wants at this time of the night, except 
he has learned—” 

“I don’t think it a bit prudent of you to leave home 
this late,” she broke in. “Smith, are you armed?” speak- 
ing to the chauffeur. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, keep a careful watch against— There’re so 
many auto bandits about, you know.” 

With a reassuring word, the banker entered the car 
and it went skimming swiftly out the driveway. 

At any rate, I had learned his destination; though 
at the moment I ascribed little or no significance to the 
visit—that is, as far as it may have had any bearing on 
the tragedy. For I knew that Justin Nagel—one of the 
leading attorneys of the city—-was Hadderman’s political 





manager, and that he had begun planning the banker’s 
senatorial campaign a week or so before. The Casa 
Grande Hotel was, I also knew, the favorite rendezvous 
for the Progressville wire-pullers and the scene of many a 
midnight conference, where elections were manipulated 
in advance by the partizan Jupiters of the county. 

With Hadderman’s departure, Cummings had gone 
into the house. Irene lingered on the portico, looking 
after him; then she stepped toward the open door and 
motioned to me. 

“You will wait in the living-room,” she said in low 
tones, as I joined her. “I'll speak with the butler-—direct 
him to remain in the kitchen until I summon him. You 
wished to look over the den quietly, you said—” 

I detained her as she turned. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Hadderman—but it’s not 
safe inside.” In a hurried whisper I explained the sus- 
picious movement of the window-blind. ‘You'd better 
stay outside until I look around.” I drew my revolver 
as I spoke. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Manning,” she began—and paused. 
Something that she saw in my face, perhaps, caused her 
eyes to widen in horror. “You can’t mean that the mur- 
derer is—”’ 

“That’s what I’m going to find out,” I cut in. Reach- 
ing for the bell button, I pressed it. “I want your butler 
to stand guard at the corner of the house. He will have 
his pistol, and I wish you’d instruct him to capture any- 
body who attempts to leave by the front door. I'll go 
around to the rear—I may climb in through the den 
window. You will walk down the driveway and wait.”’ 

She nodded, accepting my program without argu- 
ment. A long moment went by slowly. I stole a glance 
into the wide hall, just now brilliantly lighted. To have 
entered the mansion by that way would have been like 
flirting with death—I had already had a sample of the 
unknown’s murderous methods, and I wasn’t for inviting 
another. 

Cummings did not appear, and I rang the bell again. 
There followed another fruitless wait. I looked sig- 
nificantly at Irene. 

“That’s odd,” she breathed. “He should have heard, 
surely. Let me try.” 

She gave a series of impatient little rings that punc- 
tuated the heavy silence of the big residence with startling 
distinctness—but to no purpose. For some unaccount- 
able reason, Cummings did not respond. 

“It isn’t possible that he went to his room—” I 
began, seeking an explanation other than the fearful 
one that rose in my mind. 

She shook her head, and the intense look she gave me 
was pregnant with ominous meaning. 

“It can’t be that— Mr. Manning, something has 
happened to him! I know it. He would have been 
here.”’ Her breath was coming fast. She cast a fright- 
ened glance over her shoulder, shivered, and came closer 
to my side. 


EFORE I could speak, the hall lights flashed off 

suddenly—the house was plunged in total darkness; 
the main electric switch had been pulled. Catching the 
girl by the arm, I hurried her off the portico and around 
to the west side of the mansion—for the night prowler 
would shoot, and I couldn’t say whether he was choosing 
his targets. We halted behind a clump of shrubbery, 
from which spot I had an unobstructed view of the 
moonlit space before the structure. Irene was now 
trembling violently. 

“Our unwelcome friend has switched off the lights— 
to lure us inside, I imagine. Where is the switchboard 
located?” I asked. 
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“In a built-in box on the wall of the hall adjoining 
father’s den,” she replied with an effort. 

“And the gardener’s quarters?” 

“Above the garage.” 

“Please run over and get him out, Miss Hadderman. 
Come! I'll go a ways with you. Tell him to bring a 
gun, if he’s got one. Rush him!” 

Together we ran through the garden toward the rear, 
of the premises. When we came 
in sight of the spacious garage, I 
let her go on alone, and waited 
until she entered the building; then 
I darted back to the clump. 

Five minutes passed. I stood 
chafing at the delay. The cut in 
my head stung, and my clothes 
felt clammy under my rain-coat. 
But I was scarcely conscious cf 
any discomfort. 

I was animated by a feverish 
desire to capture this two-legged 
enigma; for, by all the signs, his 
criminal intent and daring, I had 
become strongly convinced that 
he, and not Lawrence Hadderman, 
was the slayer of the banker’s 
guest. 

Irene, followed by the sleepy- 
eyed gardener, joined me finally. 
He was a tall, powerful young 
Swede, armed with a single-barrel 
shotgun, who took my whispered 
orders with a curt nod and cocked 
his weapon with businesslike pre- 
cision. 

Getting a rough description of 
the lower floor of the mansion from 
the girl, I crept toward the kit- 
chen. I kept to the shadows, 
gripping my revolver as I went. I 
reached the broad back porch. 
There were two doors, both wire-screened. The silence 
was profound, and, emboldened by the knowledge that 
my approach could not have been observed, I dropped on 
my hands and knees and made my way toward the first 
entrance. The screen was unhooked, and raising my 
hand I tried the knob. It turned. The next moment I 
stood inside the house. For some seconds I waited mo- 
tionless in that heavy darkness, every nerve in my body 
tingling, my heart pounding vigorously in my ears. 
There wasn’t the faintest whisper of a sound other than 
the ghostly throb of a pendulum clock at the far end of 
the mansion. This sound exaggerated the stillness 
fearfully. 

After a little I slipped off my shoes and began to 
grope my way forward. A cat couldn’t have trod 
more lightly. Feeling around me as I went, I soon found 
that I was in a narrow hall; and it struck me that this 
must be the one paralleling Hadderman’s den—the one in 
which Irene had said the electric switchboard was situated. 
I made no attempt to find it, for I preferred to trust to my 
ears and the rather questionable security of the darkness 
to surprise my man and make him prisoner. Presently I 
came to the end of the passageway, and, encountering a 
closed door, I opened it noiselessly, then paused on the 
threshold to listen. 

As I stood thus, suddenly, from somewhere in the 
impenetrable gloom before me, a faint noise abruptly 
broke the silence. It was as if a searching hand had 
struck an article of furniture. My revolver ready, I 
waited. An interval passed, and the sound was repeated. 






I remarked, now, that it came from the southeast corner 
of the room, diagonally across from where I stood. There 
could be no doubt but that my man was lurking there 
What was he doing? I wondered. Should I turn on my 
light and call on him to surrender? I hesitated, racking 


my brain for some means of making his capture certain— 
a coup that would insure my own safety. 
I reflected hurriedly that, as near as I could judge 


I devoured the score or more of words 
in the wretched scrawl of a hand 
at grips with death; the whole 
intangible mystery cleared as I read 


from what Irene had told about the interior, this must 
be the Hadderman dining-room. There was a table 
in the center, then, between me and the unknown enemy. 
That thought decided me. I would steal forward until 
I found the table, and place my flash on it, directing 
it at the corner of the room from which the strange sounds 
had proceeded. This done, I would crouch under the 
table and reach up and snap on the light—my theory 
being that the fellow would, in that desperate first 
moment, shoot blindly at a point above the light, in the 
belief that a man stood back of it, while I from my obscure 
position under the table could drop him in his tracks if 
I had to. 

Looking back now on that thrilling moment, in the 
knowledge of what followed there was something almost 
ludicrous in the whole situation. You see, I had forgotten 
for the time being—as I had everything else,—the 
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existence of Cummings, the butler. At least, when the 
butler had failed to answer the front door-bell, I had 
taken it for granted that the prowler had surprised and 
struck him down, bound and gagged him, and that he was 
lving unconscious somewhere in the darkness. In other 
words, I was positive that there were only two persons in 
that room—my desperado friend and myself. 

Intent on putting through my daring coup, I began 





















Irene gazed at 
me with a fearful 
inquiry in her eyes 


moving stealthily forward in 
search of the dining-table. 
But I hadn’t taken more than three steps 
when, without the slightest warning, into 
my very arms glided the warm body of a 
man. We came together with a thump. 
His back was toward me and before he could spring aw: 

I jammed my revolver inte his side and flashed on 
my light. 

“Drop that gun!” I called out sharply. 

At that instant I saw my mistake—my prisoner was 
Cummings! 

In the act of obeying my command, he glared around 
at me—recognized me. Never have I seen a man’s face 
undergo so sudden a change. 

“You cursed— You’re a bonehead, sir!’’ he gritted, 
in a savage whisper. “Put out that light!” 





Sear? 


I snapped it off in a hurry—for there had been a 
movement across the room—and dropped to the floor to 
escape a possible fusillade. But it did not come. A 
scramble of feet sounded through the room—a silence, 
then the blundering noise of a man in flight in the apart- 
ment beyond. I sprang up. 

“Cummings!” I whispered. But there was no answer. 
I flashed on my light and found he was gone. 

At that moment I heard a crash and a 
heavy fall in the front part of the house, and 
darted in pursuit. At any rate, I told my- 
self, the Swedish gardener was waiting out 
in front. 

With my light playing this way and 
that, I hurried from one room to another, 
and finally came upon an overturned chair 
in the living-room. It was one of those 
fragile ornamental affairs, and, as I glanced 
at the wreck of it strewn on the floor, I halted 
in my tracks. There lay 
the fellow’s pistol. I 
picked it up—a .38-cali- 
ber weapon, pearl handle, 
the treacherous silencer 
fastened to its muzzle. 

I almost collapsed on 
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the spot. It 

was Clem Ley- 

thrope’s—the one he had shown me not more than an 
hour before! 

Aghast, I stared at it, holding it by the barrel as a pre- 
caution against effacing the finger-prints I knew were on 
the butt—my experience in connection with the police 
having long since made known to me the value of finger- 
print evidence. 
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My glance dropped to the floor again. Lying where 
they had slipped out of the intruder’s pocket, when he 
fell, were a number of cigarettes. I picked up one of 
them and flashed my light on it. I got out one of the 
made-to-order monogramed cigarettes with which I had 
generously supplied myself from Clem Leythrope’s silver 
casket, and compared the two. They were as alike as 
two peas, even to the artistic interwoven letters “C. 
ey 

I stared stupidly at the mute evidence I held until I 
was roused by a rough chuckle in my ear. I turned witha 
start. 

Cummings was standing beside me, grinning down at 
my find. 

“IT see you disarmed him, sir,” he said respectfully. 
“T hope you will pardon me for what I called you—I was 
so fearful, sir, that he would shoot.” 

I pulled myself together. 

“Did you get a line on him? Which way did he go?” 

“T have no idea, sir. I was standing by the safe in 
the library, guarding it. I felt certain you could handle 
the situation, sir. When I came in the house, I saw him, 
and switched off the lights so that 

“Switch them on again. Hurry 
I’ve got the front door covered.” 

The fellow was lying, and I knew it. As he ran from 
the room, I hid the incriminating pistol under a couch and 
made for the main hall. The front door was still open; a 
patch of moonlight lay across the thresheld. I sped out 
on the portico and motioned to the gardener. He came 
lumbering up, followed by Irene. 

Then the lights blazed up in the house again, and, 
joined by Cummings, we made a careful search of the 
lower floor, and came upon the door leading out on the 
porte-cochére, ajar. That explained where the intruder 
had gone. While I was rushing after him through the 
rooms on one side of the mansion, he had circled back 
through those on the opposite side and slipped out. 

Cursing my luck, I resumed my shoes and, aided by 
the two men, spent some time searching the grounds. 
But the mysterious night prowler whose capture would 
have meant a gay feather in the cap of Lester Manning 
had escaped. 


here, take my flash! 


WALKED back into the house and met Irene, and 

gave her a sketchy account of the incident, withhold- 
ing, however, the matter of the revolver and cigarettes. 

I recalled that Leythrope had volunteered the 
information to me that he was courting Irene. Might 
not jealousy of the handsome blond guest have prompted 
the jeweler to kill him? 

Of course, the monogramed cigarettes and _pearl- 
handled revolver were the first definite clues I had found. 
I could explain the presence of the treacherous silencer, 
for Leythrope had been an officer in the World War and 
had retained it for its souvenir value. Of one thing I 
was positive, however: the butt of the revolver con- 
tained the prowler’s finger-prints. In the morning I 
would have the identification bureau of the police depart- 
ment reproduce them. Leythrope would be summoned to 
headquarters on the strength of my story, and his finger- 
prints would be taken. If they matched those on the 
revolver, the identity of the mysterious intruder would 
be established beyond a question of doubt. But would 
that prove that Leythrope had murdered Hadderman’s 
guest? 

All this flitted through my mind as I followed Irene 
into the den. Cummings had disappeared, as I presently 
learned when the girl rang for him to see to the removal 
of the broken chair and attend to the lights, which were 
burning brilliantly in every room downstairs. The 


butler’s absence did not strike me as significant until 
afterward. Right now I was chiefly concerned with 
investigating the scene of the tragedy. 

While Irene stood in the doorway, I rapidly examined 
the interior of the den. She did not speak, and I could 
see that she was greatly disturbed, and that my investi- 
gation was noi to her liking. 

As I had surmised, there was another door leading out 
of the room, connecting with the hall that led to the back 
porch—the same hall that I had negotiated in my stock- 
ing feet-—and through which Cummings had carried the 
body out of the mansion, as was subsequently established. 

I found a bullet-hole in the wall, which, from its 
position, showed it to have been caused by the shot fired 
at me by the prowler. Ragged slivers of window-glass 
lay on the rug. I examined this. It was a gray rug, 
spotless, and told me nothing, unless it had been recently 
substituted for a blood-stained one, as I believed. And, 
merely to satisfy myself that my suspicions were correct, 
I looked closely along the selvage and found a faint dust- 
line on the hard-wood flooring, where the edge of the 
other rug had been. 


OR a quarter of an hour I went over that little room, 

looking for evidence. But there didn’t seem to be 
anything that hinted even remotely of the fact that a 
man had been murdered there, in cold blood, only a few 
hours before. Disappointed, I was about to give it up 
when I came upon that self-same cigarette stub I had 
found under a chair when I discovered the corpse. Cum- 
mings had overlooked it in his haste to remove the more 
glaring evidences of the crime. It had rolled under one of 
the lowest book-shelves when the blood-stained rug was 
raised. I picked up the inch-and-a-half stub and glanced 
at it casually. It contained that damning monogram, 
“C.G.L.” Smuggling the fag into my pocket, I turned 
to Irene. 

“When you went to the Laurel Club this evening, 
who was here, Miss Hadderman? Were there any 
callers?” 

“None. I left early—about quarter past seven. Of 
course, Dick—Mr. Trainor was here.” 

“Do you mean here—in this den?” 

She hesitated. “Why, yes,” reluctantly. “After 
dinner father and he retired to smoke. I looked in to 
say good-by to them. They were discussing business 
matters, and-——’”’ Concern shone in her eyes. “Please 
don’t question me, Mr. Manning! The whole affair is 
so horrible. You don’t think Mr. Trainor—” 

“T don’t know what to think!”” I replied. “You will 
remember, your father told you in my presence that Mr. 
Trainor was called to San Francisco, and presumably 
made the eight-forty-seven train. There seems to be no 
reason why we should doubt your father. How was Mr. 
Trainor dressed when you last saw him—here?” 

“In regulation dinner attire—Tuxedo, you know.’ 

I made a mental note of that fact. The murdered 
man had on a lounging-robe and slippers, but sufficient 
time had elapsed for him to have changed clothes since 
the girl had seen their guest at a quarter past seven and I 
had found the body a little before nine, still warm, death 
having come almost immediately afte: the shot, and, at 
the outside, not more than an hour before I happened 
on the scene. 

“Would you kindly give me a description of Mr. 
Trainor?” I asked her. 

She did not answer at once, and, noting something 
like anxiety in her face, I added reassuringly, in the belief 
that she feared for her father: 

“There is really nothing to be alarmed over, Miss 
Hadderman. It’s a ghastly occurrence, and a mystery, 
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but I don’t see how it can possibly reflect discredit on 
your home.” 
“She glanced narrowly at me. 

“You're quite right—it can’t,” she nodded. “Why— 
let me see. Mr. Trainor is about forty-five, I should 
judge, dark, smooth-shaved, with black eyes—piercing 
and cold, I imagine you’d call them. He’s—well, about 
your height and build. His hair is black and he wears 
glasses.” 


COULDN'T believe my ears. I gazed at the rug to 

hide the look of unbelief and amazement that I knew 
showed in my eyes. She had given me the same general 
description of Dick Trainor that Leythrope had of Ralph 
Bellamy! And neither in the least fitted the murdered 
man! Both were described as dark, while the body I had 
found in the den was that cf a blond man, not more than 
thirty years old—bigger in stature and heavier than I, 
now that I thought of it. 

I stared hard at the floor. Here was a staggering, 
unlooked-for development. Could it be possible that 
Trainor and Bellamy were so nearly alike in complexion 
and physique as to answer to the same rough description? 
If that were a fact, who, then, was the murdered man— 
this guest of the Haddermans in lounging-robe and Orien- 
tal slippers? Or were Trainor and Bellamy one and the 
same? I dismissed the thought as a wild fancy. Nor 
could I bring myself to believe that Leythrope or the 
girl was purposely deceiving me. What advantage 
could be gained by such a course? In truth, whatever 
my suspicions of the jeweler, I was convinced that he 
had described Bellamy to me—and he did not know 
Trainor, he had said. As for Irene— _ I looked up at her. 
She was staring at the glowing coals in the fireplace 
across the room. Worry there was in her pretty face, but 
nothing of deception; besides, she had described Trainor 
to me without the slightest hesitation. 

She turned suddenly to me now. 

“Mr. Manning, whom do you suspect of this—this 
crime? I was positive, from the expression on your face 
when you came in from searching the garden, that you 
had made a discovery.” 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t know enough about the matter 
to say with any degree of certainty whe is guilty,” I 
parried, for I shrank from telling her that what evidence 
I had found pointed to the very man she might be wel- 
coming as a suitor. 

“Ts it Mr. Trainor?” she insisted. 

“T don’t think so—in fact, I feel confident this isn’t 
an inside job, as we call it. On the other hand, I wanted 
to ask you about the servants. Are they trustworthy? 
Do you know of any trouble—” 

“Perfectly reliable. They’ve all been with us for 
years, except the butler, Cummings. We are very careful 
in the employment of our servants.” 

“How long has Cummings been here?” 

“Since last Monday. Patton, our former butler, 
whose place he took, recommended him highly. He 
seems trustworthy and capable in every respect.” 

“T understand, Miss Hadderman, that he removed the 
body at your father’s orders. Have you any idea where 
he took it?” 

“No,” she said nervously, regarding me with appre- 
hension. “It—it was a terrible thing to do, Mr. Manning, 
but—but my father has promised me he'll hire detectives 
to find out who the murderer is.” 

I felt like telling her that it was strictly against the 
law to disturb the remains of a murder victim without 
proper authority—that the police should have been 
notified—but I reasoned that the information at this 
late hour would only alarm her, tending to hinder 


rather than assist my investigation. So T said: “You 
have described Mr. Trainor to me as dark. The man 
whom I found dead on the floor of this room did not 
answer that description in the slightest. He was fair, 
and the robe and slippers he wore prove conclusively that 
he was a guest in this house, Miss Hadderman. Who was 
this man?” 

I was watching her closely as I asked the question. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” she replied in even tones. 
“Tt frequently happens that my father entertains friends 
from San Francisco over the week-end. I think he would 
have told me if he had expected any one—he always does. 
Besides Mr. Trainor, the only visitor we have had recently 
was Mr. Bellamy, who remained with us last Saturday 
and Sunday. Of course, Cummings would know. 
Would you care to question him?” 

I was silent for some moments following this puzzling 
announcement. As I have said, I was studying her 
closely, but I did not detect the faintest change in her 
features—absolutely nothing that would have given me 
the least reason to doubt her statement. And yet, I 
somehow felt that she was misleading me. I don’t know 
why, but I got the idea that she knew more about the 
tragedy than she admitted. 

“And so you’re positive that you do not suspect who 
the dead man is?—that your father did not have a guest 
whose presence in the house he desired to keep secret— 
some one who may have come in your absence at the 
Laurel Club? The corpse was clad in a robe and slippers, 
Miss Hadderman,”’ I persisted. 


HE frowned. “I can’t quite understand your insinua- 

tions, Mr. Manning. Don’t you think you are unfair 
to me, under the circumstances? I am not compelled to 
tell you anything; please remember that. The descrip- 
tion you have given me is so general, it means nothing. 
The man’s clothes, of course, would prove that he was 
staving here. Why question me, if you doubt what I 
say?” 

I could see that she was losing patience with me, and I 
made a brief apology to her. But I couldn’t get rid of the 
idea that she was putting something over on me. 

“Has your father any enemies, Miss Hadderman?”’ I 
resumed presently. “I am presuming, for instance, that 
somebody gained entrance into the house, and, seeing a 
man sitting in this den, mistook him for Mr. Hadderman 
—or Mr. Trainor, we’ll say—and shot him—” 

“My father has no enemies except, perhaps, political 
ones, and I don’t believe they’d stoop to a crime of this 
sort. As for Mr. Trainor—he’s comparatively a stranger 
in this country.” 

“One thing more. Hasn’t he been rather cautious 
about keeping his presence here unknown?—I’m speaking 
of Mr. Trainor. There’s been no social announcement in 
the papers. What is his business?” 

It was a wild shot, but its very audacity proved 
its most telling point. She started slightly, flushed, 
and averted her eyes. The next instant she was herself 
again. 

“Don’t you think it would be more proper to discuss 
Mr. Trainor’s personal affairs with him in person?” she 
said icily. 

I accepted her rebuff in silence, and turned and gazed 
idly over the den. But I knew I had hit on something. 
Irene Hadderman was in possession of valuable informa- 
tion—was shielding somebody. Trainor had been no or- 
dinary guest of the Haddermans: of that I was now sure. 
What secret lay behind his clandestine visit? He had 
been in hiding! Had some enemy trailed him all the way 
from the Orient, stealthily entered the house through 
the living-room window, and shot a man as he sat 
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reading in the den—the wrong man, in the belief that 
it was Dick Trainor? 

But how about Leythrope’s revolver and the mono- 
gramed cigarettes? That open window, too—I had 
quite forgotten its importance till now—set my thoughts 
off on a tangent, shocked me like a slap from a wet 
towel. It scrapped my strong suspicions against Clem 
Leythrope as the man who wielded the muffled revolver. 
For the life of me, I couldn’t visualize the debonair 
jeweler crawling, gun in hand, over a window-sill. That 
was a yeggman’s way of doing a bloody job. On the 
other hand, might not Leythrope have descended to just 
such tactics to ward off suspicion? But would he—this 
man with whom I had always been on the friendliest 
terms—summon me to his home in the dead of night, 
request a favor of me, and deliberately follow and shoot 
at me—attempt to murder me? It was utterly beyond 
belief. If not he, then certainly some one connected with 
his household, as proved by the revolver and cigarettes, 
I decided. 


OOKING back, I have often wondered whether 

Cummings wasn’t more than right when he called 
me a bonehead. I should have placed more significance 
on that open window than I did. What I had really done 
was to tackle the blind side of the mystery, and it was 
largely due to things going my way that I managed to 
solve it as suddenly as I did. For I found out next day 
that if I had followed those muddy tracks I saw on the 
portico they would have led me straight to the man I 
sought. 

However, just now I let my eyes roam searchingly 
over the den again. My glance fell on Hadderman’s 
flat-top desk. The light from the desk lamp was re- 
flected against the polished black surface, and in that 
bright reflection I saw a spot of ink about the size of a 
small.pea. I bent over and touched it. It was not quite 
dry and left a faint smudge on my finger. Looking 
closer, I saw other spots, smaller—and a streak of the 
dry fluid hardly visible against the dark wood. It looked 
as if a pen had been flung upon the desk, smearing the 
top as it rolled. My eyes followed its course, and rested 
on a fountain-pen, minus its cap, lying unobtrusively 
beside the heavy glass ink-stand. I reached over and 
picked it up—an expensive gold-mounted holder. Its 
point was bent out of shape, beyond repair. Irene, who 
had been standing silently watching me, now came for- 
ward and gazed curiously at it. I turned to her, and, 
interpreting my look, she said: 

“Tt’s not my father’s. I made him a birthday present 
of the one he carries, and I'd recognize it.” 

The missing cap was of considerable importance, and 
I hunted for it in the hope of being able to establish the 
ownership of the pen through it. I found it presently, 
lodged between the seat cushion and an arm of one of 
the Morris chairs, and it required no great stretch of my 
imagination to tell me that that particular chair was the 
one out of which the murdered man had slipped dying 
to the floor. But the cap gave me no clue. 

“T have never seen it before,” I heard Irene say. 

I paid her no heed. Right then I was cudgeling my 
brain for an explanation of why that fountain-pen 
had been used and thrown point down on the desk— 
violently, from its appearance. And I remembered the 
maroon-colored book I had noticed on the floor alongside 
the desk when I first entered the den that night. In- 
stantly the explanation came: Hadderman’s guest, dying 
alone, had penned some last message in that book! 
Attempting to place the open volume on the desk hardly 
an arm’s-length away, so that it might not escape atten- 
tion, it had slipped out of his hands and driven the 


pen-point into the hard wood, knocking it, out of the 
lifeless fingers. 

I stepped over to the book-shelves, which rose six- 
high on three sides of the room, and began a hasty search 
for the volume. I wasn’t long in finding it, where 
Cummings had hurriedly laid it on top of its fellows. I 
could even distinguish on the dull red binding dark 
daubs that the police department later proved to be the 
dead man’s bloody finger-marks. The title struck me 
at the time as oddly significant—‘‘The Subterranean 
Brotherhood,” by Hawthorne, a fascinating work on the 
horrors of prison life. 

Irene was gazing at me, and there was fearful inquiry 
in her eyes. I opened the book—rather, it opened to a 
number of dog-eared pages facing the front cover. 
Believe me, I fairly devoured the score or more words 
written on that cover in the wretched scrawl of a hand 
at grips with death! And, as if by magic, the whole 
intangible mystery—lacking some minor details—cleared 
as I read. My theories and suspicions blew up like so 
many soap-bubbles. I snapped the book shut and slipped 
it into the pocket of my rain-coat. 

“I’m borrowing “The Subterranean Brotherhood,’ 
Miss Hadderman,” I said curtly, and added: “Why have 
you been leading me to believe that Mr. Bellamy wasn’t 
still a guest in this house? What was your object?” 

“He is not!” she flung back spiritedly. “He has 
moved—’”’ 

“Moved? Where?” I burst cut. 

“To the residence next to us on the west—the Jasper 
Prevost home. There’s a path leading through the hem- 
locks—”’ 

She said something else, but I wasn’t listening. I 
grabbed the telephone and rang up police headquarters. 

“Manning speaking, cap. Murder case. Rush a 
couple of men out, will you—to the Hadderman mansion, 
Newport Boulevard? Speed them up—we may be too 
late, as it is,” I jerked out, when the night captain 
answered. 

“Who's killed, Mannin’?”’ 

“A big gun, I think. I'll give you full particulars and 
all the evidence I have later. Make it snappy, cap.” 

“Comin’ up— Hold the line a moment!” he called, 
as I started to hang up. The next instant another voice 
came over the wire: 

“Hello, Lest! This is Barnacles. So you put it over, 
eh?” 

“L’ll say so! What are you doing up at this hour? 
Drop out here, if you’re not busy.” 

“Big smuggling story breaking. Got a quiet tip that 
Treasury Department agents are detaining your friend 
Hadderman at the custom-house—giving him a secret 
grilling. I piled out of bed, verified the tip, and tried to 
get in touch with you. They lured him from home—faked 
a ‘phone call to the Casa Grande, I hear. Trying to keep 
the quiz sub rosa. Get me? It’s a knockout sensation, 
Lest! And added to yours—boy! Give us the horrible 
details.” 


ILE he was pouring all this into my ear, I was 
busy drawing certain conclusions with the aid of 
the evidence I now possessed. 

“T believe I know what they’re aiter, Barnacles. He 
hasn’t got them. Come out with the cops and see if I’m 
not right!” I said briefly. 

I could hear the water-front man gasp in amazement. 

“What’re you giving me! You mean you’ve— For 
the love of Pete!” he exploded, and hung up with a 
bang. 

I put down the instrument and looked at Irene. She was 
gazing at me questioningly, nervously. I confronted her. 
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“Miss Hadderman, your father is being investigated 
by the federal authorities on suspicion of being involved 
in a smuggling ring—”’ 

\ cry of dismay broke from her. “Smuggling! It is 
false! It is—” 

“To spare him and yourself humiliation, if not dis- 
grace,” I broke in firmly, without taking my eyes from 
her face, “you'd better let me take those diamonds that 
Mr. Bellamy gave you to keep for him.” I paused. She 
was staring at me wide-eyed, speechless. “I'll turn them 
over to the police when they arrive, with a manufactured 
story of how I found them. That will clear you and your 
father of all suspicion. You’ve been imposed upon, 
Miss Hadderman, by a crook. Those diamonds were 
smuggled into this country.” 

Her look changed to one of bewilderment, then to 
nervous alarm. She faltered at last: 

“Mr. Manning, my father knows nothing of this. He 
must never know! Please promise me that—if I explain 
the situation to you! Mr. Bellamy insisted so. He said 
he was fearful of being robbed, and, as we have a secret 
wall-safe— I didn’t for a moment surmise—”’ 

I promised her readily enough, with the result that, 
when the two plain-clothes men and Barnacles arrived 
shortly afterward, I was able to hand O’Neill, for delivery 
to the federal authorities, a small chamois-skin bag 
containing, as I later learned from the water-front man, 
something like two hundred thousand dollars in choice 
cut diamonds. 


HE first flush of dawn was in the sky, the air crisp 
and refreshing after the storm, when the four of us— 
O’Neill, Dwyer, Barnacles, and I—left the Hadderman 
mansion. The Jasper Prevost residence—sixty yards or 
so away—loomed dark through the tops of the hemlock 
grove. We separated in pairs, Dwyer and Barnacles 
stealing off toward the street, to approach the dwelling 
from the front, while O’Neill and I, finding the path Irene 
had referred to, crept noiselessly away toward the rear. 
In the fence was a small gate that divided the two 
properties, and we had just reached it when, from the 
direction of the Prevost house, a man appeared, coming 
toward us at a rapid stride. We both crouched, one on 
each side of the path, and waited for him. I thought I 
recognized Cummings’ angular shape against the sky— 
but I instantly saw my mistake. This man was in street 
attire—white-collared, wearing a light tailored overcoat. 
As he opened the gate, O’Neill rose suddenly, revolver 
in hand. 

“Just a minute, friend!’ he commanded in low tones. 
He blinked his flash into the other’s face. “‘Who’re you? 
Where’re you going?” 

The man started at the abruptness of the action. He 
was a florid-faced, carefully groomed individual of 
middle age, with lusterless blue eyes and severe, thin lips. 
I could see that he was in the grip of excitement that even 
the shock of being confronted by a man with a pistol did 
not entirely suppress. O’Neill now displayed his star, 
and the fellow burst out: 

“I’m—my name is John Patton, officer. I-—Mr. 
Bellamy, my master, has been murdered, sir. I just 
found him shot through the head, lying on the dining- 
room floor. I have been downtown all evening, and—I 
am on my way to call Mr. Hadderman. Oh, I should 
have returned earlier!” he groaned. “I shouldn’t have 
stayed—”’ 

“Never mind that now,” broke in the detective un- 
sympathetically. “Let’s see the body.” 

As Patton turned and led the way along the path for 
the gloomy dwelling, O’Neill asked: “You say you just 
got home?” 


“Yes, sir. Not more than five minutes ago. This 
being my night off, I attended a party. If I’d only come 
home, as I had intended, this—this—” His voice trem- 
bled and he stopped speaking. 

“Got any idea who killed him? Did he have any 
trouble with any one? Got any suspicions?”’ rapped out 
O’Neill, nudging me in the ribs. 

“No, sir. I’m at a loss to account for this horrible 
thing. It—it looks as if the body was brought into the 
house. There are no indications of a struggle—no blood 
on the floor. The side door was unlocked. I—I don’t 
understand it.” 


bx ELL?” yawned Coles, city editor of the Morning 
Times, sitting in his pajamas on the edgeof the bed. 

It was several hours later——ten o'clock, to be specific 
—and Barnacles and I were in the Coles apartment, at a 
table on which was a percolator of coffee which the 
thoughtful Mis. Coles had provided for her early-morning 
visitors. I hadn’t had a wink of sleep all night, and I 
couldn’t say much more for Barnacles, with whom I had 
doubled up on the last lap of the case, piecing together 
the stray ends which we found led from the water-front 
to the restricted residential district of Progressville. 

I had just finished giving Coles a rough outline of the 
Bellamy murder mystery, as solved. I now brought 
forth the maroon-colored volume I had brought away 
from Hadderman’s den, opened it at the dog-eared 
pages, and silently passed it over to him. He sat, a 
frown on his face, deciphering Ralph Bellamy’s dying 
scrawl, which I herewith reproduce word for word: 


Patton my butler Shot me for diamonds gave your daughter keep 


for me smuggled cause you trouble if you notify brother 
Orvis Bellam* Seattle regret please torgive 


Ravva BEL 


“H’m!” gruntea Coles, as he closed the bool:. “Got 
it all down, didn’t he? But how do you explain—” 

“T’ll explain everything,” I broke in, lighting a 
cigarette. “In the first place, Patton protested his 
innocence until the police flashed that book on him; then 
he broke down and made a complete confession, and was 
formally charged with murder. The facts in the case 
are these: 

“Ralph Bellamy, former cashier cf a Hongkong bank, 
arrived here on the steamer Korea a week ago Friday, 
bringing letters of introduction to Hadderman and 
spending the week-end with the banker. The following 
Monday, hearing that the Prevost residence was vacant, 
—the family is wintering in New York—he’ rented it 
and moved in. 

“Meanwhile John Patton, Hadderman’s butler, had 
surprised Bellamy one night look’ng over a quantity of 
unmounted diamonds, and, having read rumors of dia- 
mond-smuggling in the papers;—Barnacles had two 
stories some time ago, you'll remember,—his suspicions 
as to Bellamy’s business were aroused. So, when the 
latter occupied the Prevost house, Patton cunningly 
quit his job, put Cummings in his place, and hired out to 
Bellamy. 

“On Tuesday Dick Trainor, Secret Service operative, 
became the guest of the Haddermans at the request of 
Treasury Department officials. The banker and _ his 
daughter knew who he was, but not the reason for his 
presence in their home. Trainor was working on a tip 
that Bellamy had come to this country to arrange for the 
disposal of smuggled diamonds—that a big ring, of which 
Bellamy was one of the heads, was preparing to operate 
on the Pacific coast, and that he was assuming a high 
social station chiefly as a means of avoiding suspicion. 

“According to Patton’s confession, he confronted 
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Bellamy yesterday afternoon, charged him with smug- 
gling, and demanded half of the diamonds he had seen, 
under threat of informing the federal authorities. There 
was a furious quarrel that ended in a fight, in which 
Patton got the worst of it. He apologized humbly; but 
he admits that, then and there, he decided to kill Bellamy 
and rob him of the stones. 

“On the other hand, Bellamy apparently became 
alarmed over his butler’s threat to expose him—and 
dared not fire him for fear he might. He settled on 
getting the diamonds out of his possession. He thought 
of the Haddermans. They were above reproach—but 
he evidently was afraid to confide in the banker. He 
went to Irene, instead. She says he called at about 
four o’clock yesterday, and asked her to keep them for 
him until to-morrow, Monday, when he would rent a 
safe-deposit box at the bank. 

“Up till now, Bellamy had carried the stones in a 
chamois-skin bag hung around his neck. Patton found 
that out. Scheming, he struck on an admirable method of 
converting his future spoils into cash. As Hadderman’s 
butler, he had become fairly well acquainted with Clem 
Leythrope. A jeweler bought diamonds. Early last 
evening, as Leythrope was about to leave for the Laurel 
Club, Patton called. Clem, being a democratic good 
fellow, treated him to made-to-order smokes, listened 
while his visitor told him a yarn about a consignment of 
smuggled diamonds brought into this port by a friend 
who wanted to dispose of part or the let at bargain 
prices. Would Leythrope buy them if he, Patton, brought 
them there late that night? That was last evening. 
But Leythrope refused, and wasted no words in telling 
the man what ke thought of his preposition. An im- 
portant point in t!e butler’s visit is that he slyly helped 
himself to the jeweler’s high-grade smokes. 

“Patton returned home, sore. It was just starting to 
sprinkle. He saw Bellamy hurrying over to Hadderman’s 
by the path—this was about seven-fifteen. Bellamy, it 
develops, was going to borrow a book, and had not taken 
time to change from his lounging-robe and slippers. 


“PATTON, finding the very opportunity he wanted, 
followed his employer. Irene Hadderman was 
going out the front door, bound for the Laurel Club, 
when Bellamy rang the side-entrance bell, and did not 
know of his visit. Trainor and the banker were sitting 
in the den, smoking, and Bellamy was ushered in by 
Cummings. The three men talked for some time, while 
Patton watched them through a window. It had begun 
to storm by now. Hadderman finally went up to his 
room to get ready for his trip to the Laurel Club, leaving 
Trainor and Bellamy alone. He was in the midst of his 
dressing when the telegram arrived for Trainor, and the 
latter rushed upstairs, said good-by, and hurried away. 
“Patton quickly slipped into the little hall, pushed 
open the door into the den, and shot Bellamy as he sat 
reading. Both Hadderman and Cummings were upstairs 
at the time. I can’t say why they did not hear the 
report, except that the fury of the storm drowned it. 
“Well, Patton hunted for that chamois-skin bag 
Bellamy wore around his neck, and didn’t find it. 
Believing his victim dead and fearing discovery, he 
darted away through the dark part of the mansion for 
the front, clambered through a living-room window, and 
made for home over the garden path—reasoning that the 
murder having occurred in another house, and the fact 
of the open window, climinated every possibility of the 
crime being traced to him. Yet, had I followed those 
tracks of his on the portico in the first place, I would have 
come upon him desperately searching for the missing 
diamonds in the Prevost residence. 


“A little later Hadderman, about to lcave. for the 
Laurel Club, found Bellamy dead. You may imagine his 
state of mind. He summoned Cummings, and together 
they began a frenzied hunt for the 1nurderer—an impet- 
uous, foolish proceeding that may be accounted for 
solely by the banker’s reasonless fear of undesirable 
publicity. The slamming of the front door that I 
heard and that led me to investigate was caused by 
Hadderman rushing outside—Cummings had gone out 
the back way. 

“(Questioned by the police, Patton said that he had 
returned to the mansion some time afterward, being 
curious to find out what was happening. He saw the 
arrival of the police, and later overheard Barnacles and 
me talking when we left the house, gathering enough to 
satisfy himself that I intended to work on the case. His 
fears increased, he says. He trailed us downtown, and 
watched me until I took a taxi for Leythrope’s, and, 
hiring another, followed me. Spying on Leythrope and 
me, he saw the jeweler show me the revolver. He was 
piqued at him for his refusal to buy smuggled diamonds, 
and conceived the idea of revenging himself by throwing 
suspicion on Leythrope. 

“So, when Leythrope accompanied me out to the 
sidewalk, Patton slipped into the bungalow and got the 
pistol. Meanwhile he had become alarmed lest I get the 
goods on him in some way, and decided to put me out 
of the way quietly. That accounts for him shooting at 
me with the jeweler’s revolver—it had a silence:. In the 
belief that he had killed me, he took advantage of the 
excitement that followed the breaking of the window to 
enter the Hadderman home again, with the intention of 
planting the evidence against Leythrope—placing the 
weapon where its discovery would be connected up 
directly with the Bellamy tragedy. 

“This he was preparing to do when Cummings came 
into the den. Cummings had disappeared—afraid of 
getting mixed up in the affair, I guess——but, from what 
the prisoner says, he surmised that Patton was the 
murderer and assisted him in escaping out of the house in 
the confusion that resulted from my blundering on 
Cummings in the dark dining-room.”’ 

“There’s your story,” I added, when Coles did not 
speak. “As to the finger-prints on Leythrope’s revolver, 
they have been established by the identification bureau 
as Patton’s. The half-smoked cigarette I found in the 
den fell out of his mouth and was forgotten in his des- 
perate search of the chamois-skin bag.” 

““But how do you explain the desperate stuff Hadder- 
man pulled on you in the den?” asked Coles at last. 
“Just plain fear of publicity?” 

“Plain fear?” chuckled Barnacles. “The old boy is 
panicky even yet, Jesse—absolutely. Lawrence Hadder- 
man is an unimpeachable name, and he’s out to capture 
the Senatorial toga—don’t forget that!”’ 

“Miss Irene’s description of Trainor,” said I, “was 
exactly what Trainor had asked the Haddermans to say: 
it sufficed to explain his presence as their guest. On the 
other hand, Leythrope’s description of Bellamy was that 
of Trainor. A pardonable mistake, when you consider 
that Irene had mentioned Bellamy to the jeweler, but 
that he had never met the man, and, on passing the 
Hadderman place, had got a glimpse of a stranger— 
Trainor—and concluded it must be Bellamy.”’ 

Coles opened the maroon-colored volume. 

“*The Subterranean Brotherhood,’ eh?” he mused. 
“Looks like the ill-starred Mr. Bellamy had been familiar- 
izing himself with what the future held forth for him. 
Well, write the story, Lest—and don’t lose sight of the 
fact that the story of the creation of the world was 
written in six hundred words.” 


























A Battle for a Feudal Island Kingdom in United States Waters 
Is Vividly Pictured in— 


So Passeth the Glory 






“Up high!” bellowed Jim triumphantly—“‘high! 


LITTLE more than two years ago, the personal 

columns of dozens of newspapers throughout the 

length and breadth of the West and South 

carried in duplicate a short paragraph that ran 
like this: 


LORD JIM III—Come home at once or all is lost for you here. 
Your father very ill and Feagles in revolt. P. B. A. 


But “Lord Jim III’—who was known in the hot 
wilds of the Southwest as plain, fighting Jim Lord— 
happened to be chasing the rainbow’s end over hill and 
desert, and he didn’t get the news until the papers bearing 
it were twenty months old. He and his partner had 
stopped at a long unoccupied prospector’s hut to spend 
the night. Cummings found a rumpled and discolored 
copy of the San Francisco Sentinel lying on the dusty 
earthen floor in a corner; he seized upon the paper 
eagerly, and began to read aloud to Lord by the fast 
fading light of day. 

“T guess I don’t care for that stuff,’ Lord cut in. 
“Tf it’s all the same to you, just read to yourself, Hope 
Eternal.” 

London’s under-world had been witness to the first 
eighteen years of old Cummings’ life; a city in New 
England had seen the next ten; he had used up the other 
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some twenty-five 
in razing the sur- 
face of the South- 
west in an end- 
lessly unsuccessful search for pay-dirt, 
working here and there at odd jobs only 
long enough to grub-stake himself. He 
was little, withered, dried out, a sort of 
hope-eternal desert rat. From Lower California to Dallas, 
and from Hermosillo to Denver, men laughed at him but 
loved him, and called him “Hope Eternal” Cummings. 

“Oh, all righty. ’Ere’s the want ads.” His dialect 
was a mixture all his own. “I s’pose you don’t want | 
sh’d read them to you, Jim, of course.” Five minutes 
passed; then: 

“Say, listen ’ere to this. I wonder can it mean you, 
Jim. You never would talk no more ’an you had to, 
which is quare for a young buckster of a man; the most 0’ 
them, you know, allus wants to talk their fool heads 
off—” 

“Read it,” Jim Lord interrupted impatiently. He 
had an odd and deep liking for the garrulous old man, 
but there were times when Cummings got on his nerves. 
To him speech was usually pewter, and silence forever 
diamonds. 

Cummings read it. Jim Lord, sunburned and stal- 
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wart, blue-eyed and amazingly quick, swept the yellowed 
sheet from his partner’s hands. 

‘Nearly two years ago!” he growled. ‘‘Well—it’s for 
me, all right. But who on earth is ‘P. B. A.’? I don’t 
know anybody back home that’s got that bunch of 
initials, Hope.” 

After frowning hard upon the paragraph for a moment, 
he threw the paper down. Then he went outside, made a 
fire of greasewood sticks, and began to prepare bacon 
and coffee. Cummings knew from experience that it 
would avail him nothing to ask questions, so he too was 
silent 

But when they had eaten and lighted their pipes, 
and the purple had faded out of the western sky, Lord 
opened the gate of reserve that had shut in his past. 

“I’ve got to leave you, Hope,” he said, ‘‘and I think 
I owe it to you to tell you why. Pay close attention, 
because I won't tell it twice. It includes some rather 
ancient history. 


HE first Jim Lord, my grandfather, was an aristo- 

crat and an officer in the Confederate Army. 
When it turned out that South Carolina couldn’t lick the 
Yankees with corn-stalks, this grandfather of mine was 
very bitter. He 
and his people 
and some other 
hot-headed fam- 
ilies set up a 
little Southern 
Confederacy of 
their own on a 























big island just north of Cape Sable, on Florida’s Gulf 
coast; they called it New South Carolina. There were 
thousands upon thousands of low mud-and-mangrove 
islands in that section, but this particular one was com- 
paratively high and timbered well with pine, and the 
land was extremely rich. They brought in a sawmill, cut 
trees into lumber, and built houses to live in; and later 
they put up a big building that served as a school-house, 
a church, and a court-house. It flew, and no doubt 
flies to-day, the battle-flag of the Confederacy—which, 
all sentiment aside, is the prettiest flag in the world. 
The colony grew and prospered; and when I left there 
they had stores and an ice plant and electric lights, and 
schooners to carry their sugar and syrup, fruits and 
tobacco to Key West and ports up the coast. 

“Well, my grandfather was the high-and-mighty boss, 
and a man four-square. One fine day, a little sailor with 
a big sense of humor blew into New South Carolina, and 
he soon turned my grandfather’s name around and made 
it ‘Lord Jim’ instead of Jim Lord—very respectfully, you 
know. The old man rather liked it, since he had a sense 
of humor himself, and it stuck and was passed down to 
my father, who fell heir to the boss job; he was Lord 
Jim II. Jim, you see, is a family name.” 

Jim lighted his pipe again, and pursued: 

“A year after my mother went, I quarreled with my 
father and ran away; I was seventeen then. I’d read too 
much of the outside world, maybe. This is the first news 
I’ve had from home in the eight years I’ve been adven- 
turing, Hope Eternal. You’ll note that the newspaper 
paragraph says: ‘Feagles in revolt.’ Two of the colony’s 
first families were named Feagle. They multiplied fast, 
and got lazy faster. The biggest word in the colony’s 
unwritten code was work, and the Feagles developed an 
unholy hate for it. So I’m going back there to see what’s 
happened.” 

He pushed a greasewood stick into the camp-fire with 
the toe of a high-laced boot. Cummings stared at him 
sadly. Then Lord’s brows puckered, and he muttered 
to himself: 

“But who’s ‘P. B. A.’?” 

“See ’ere, Jim,” creaked Cummings. “We've been 
running with each other for years, you and me. We've 
starved and feasted together, and fought good fights side 
by side, and been happy and sorrerful together. There be 
one more thing you can do for me. Jim and will you do 








To Jim Lord’s withered companion, the place 
was a wonderland! 
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SO PASSETH THE GLORY 


it? Pass the old man your word 
you will, Jim, boy, for old times’ 
sake?” 

The eyes of the hope-eternal 
desert rat shone almost piteously 
in the fire’s flickering light. Jim 
Lord, ever a creature of impulse, 
passed his word readily. 

“Lemme go with you!” Cum- 
mings cried in triumph. 

And that’s how it came about 
that Hope Eternal Cummings ac- 
companied Lord Jim III when the 
latter went back to his old home on 
the paradisiacal island that his 
grandfather had christened “‘New 
South Carolina.” 


EEKS were required for the 

journey, and the fag-end of 
it had to be made very economic- 
ally. With the last of their money 
they hired a small open launch to 
carry them from Chokoloskee down through 
Gullivan’s Bay and the Ten Thousand Islands and 
into Lostman’s River, a chain of narrowly con- 
nected salt-water bays, flowing only with the tides. 
Grotesque mangroves lined the shores, and the 
sunlight was dazzling bright on the shallow green 
waters. Jim Lord, on his feet and facing forward 
in the launch’s bow, was so anxious to learn what 
had taken place in his long absence that he scarcely 
saw the great shark that chased a magnificent red- 
fish, or the monster whipray that leaped high in 
the air to shake itself free of salt-water vermin, or 
the school of porpoises that played havoc with a 
school of fat mullet. The world is young there, 
even at this late day, and only the strongest, be it 
man or fish, may survive. 

The New South Carolina dock had been built 
on cabbage-palm posts, and it had a low, broad 
roof of scrub-palmetto thatch. Three weather- 
beaten and sun-scalded schooners with furled sails lay 
at anchor near by. Young Lord and his withered com- 
panion climbed to the dock’s rotting floor, and the 
launch turned her nose back toward Chokoloskee. On 
each side of the glistening white shell road that led to the 
village, which was a quarter of a mile inland, grew a row 
of stately cocoanut palms. The upper third of the court- 
house was in sight above its setting of date-palms and 
bamboos, and from its spire-pole fluttered a carefully 
sewn copy of the old Confederacy’s battle-flag. Lord 
noted that a good deal of the land that he- had known only 
as rich cane-fields had been reclaimed by the greedy 
and inexorable jungle. 

To Cummings it was a wonderland. He cried: “And 
you left this, Jim!” 

“Sssh!” Lord gripped his partner’s thin but iron- 
hard arm and whispered: 

“Look at that!” 

Cummings wheeled, saw, and said aloud in disgust: 
“Gosh durn!”’ 

Walking like a king of melodrama toward them was 
an elderly man who lazily but adroitly twirled an ivory- 
white shark’s-backbone cane. He wore a broad-rimmed 
black hat, a long black coat, a stiff white shirt, and a 
black string-tie, rumpled white trousers, yellow kid 
gloves, and—he was barefooted. His eyes were beady 
and cunning; his iron-gray mustaches were long and 
straight and waxed sharp at the ends; and the corners 
of his bestial mouth were stained dark brown with 
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“Mose Feagle, the old 
fake!” Jim Lord told 
himself. “And that’s 
his idea of kingly 


aristocracy!” 
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tobacco-juice. Behind him trailed a_ sleepy-looking 
Nassau negro boy who had charge of a small pine box 
with a hinged cover. 
““Mose Feagle, the old fake!” Jim Lord told himself 
suddenly. “And that’s his idea of kingly aristocracy!” 
“Evenin’, gen’lemen,” drawled Mose Feagle, his eyes 
narrowed. “Welcome to New South Ca’lina! I trus’ you 
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will like us heah; and I presume you have anticipated you 
would, as I see you have already sent yo’ boat back. 
Jus’ what might be yo’ business, gen’lemen?” 


IFE had taught Lord, who saw that old Feagle 

4 hadn’t recognized him, that it was better to grap- 
ple with unknown quantities as he met them than 
to lay plans without good foundations; therefore he had 
no plan now. 

“Ts old Jim Lord still living?” he asked. 

“He is, suh,’’ Feagle answered, his face clouding 
somewhat. ‘Do you know him, suh?” 

“More or less,’’ nodded the third Jim Lord. 
in good health?” 

Feagle shook his head. “Not at all, suh, not at all. 
In fact, he’s been sawt o’ crippled up fo’ a long time. He 
used to be the high light heah, suh, like his daddy was 
befo’ him; but he ain’t any mo’, since we put it to vote 
in true democratic fashion. I, suh, am the high light 
heah now—and as such I feel it my right and duty to 
ask yo’ business with the people of New South Ca’lina, 
gen’lemen!”’ 

He was such a palpable and ridiculous counterfeit 
that young Lord laughed outright and winked openly at 
Hope Eternal Cummings. Just then the Nassau boy 
put the little pine box down beside his master. Lord bent 
and opened the box, straightened, and laughed again. 
In it were a bottle of rum and a single glass, a pair of 
homemade dice, cigars and matches, a well gnawed plug 
of tobacco, an automatic pistol of Spanish make, and a 
Bible. Cummings, too, saw them. 

“Haw, haw, haw!” he cackled. 

Mose Feagle’s face turned an unhealthy red, though 
he hadn’t caught the point. 

“T see that you also, both of you, tote weapons!”’ he 
exclaimed asininely, indicating their “‘six-guns’—all of 
their desert outfit that they hadn’t sold or thrown away. 

“And we also knows how to handle ’em—which you 
might make a note o’ that,”’ grinned old Cummings. 

“But you ain’t nary one told me what is yo’ business 
heah!” Feagle exploded. 

The younger of the newcomers became very sober all 


“Is he 


at once. 

“I’m the third Jim Lord,” he said, “the boy who ran 
away from here eight years ago. Now see if you can’t 
guess what my business is—I’m betting you won’t miss 
it a mile, you rotten old fake!” 

“Me?” Feagle jerked himself up in surprise and 
blistering hot anger at the epithet. “Me? Rassy 
Step-and-Fetch-It,’—to the Nassau boy,—‘jus’ you 
hand me that gun, quick!” 

The boy obediently snatched the stubby little auto- 
matic from the box. Jim Lord very neatly shot it to 
pieces out of old Feagle’s fingers without breaking skin, 
and then turned with Cummings up the shell road 
between the whispering cocoanut palms. Feagle glared 
after them in a rage so deep that it made him for the 
moment speechless. 

On the road, the two met a stalwart, barefoot young 
man in dirty white, even to his Panama hat. 

“Hello, Balt Feagle!’’ Lord said in tones that were 
not wholly without defiance. 

Baltimore Feagle, pet son of old Mose, went ashen as 
he recognized the greatest enemy of his boyhood. 

“Jim Lord!” he muttered darkly. 

“Correct,” Lord replied. ‘“That’s why I’m here.” 

They hastened on to the village, which was set in 
one great bower of tropical beauty—palms of a dozen 
kinds, stately bamboos and plantains, golden allamanda 
and pink hibiscus, purple bougainvillea and flaming 
bignonia. Old Cummings, rat of the desert, beheld it 


all as if it were some dreamed-of promised land, and forgot 
to be garrulous.- People eyed them curiously as they 
passed along the single broad street, but Lord did not 
stop: he had first to see his father. 

The old house looked a little dilapidated, but the 
flowers in the yard and the snowy curtains at the windows 
and the comfortable veranda rockers with their freshly 
laundered tidies gave it a most inviting appearance. The 
two walked up to the front door, and the younger man 
rapped a trifle unsteadily. 

“Who is it?” a feminine voice, which to Jim Lord was 
strange, asked from within. It upset Lord, somehow. 

“Tt’s me—Jim,”’ he answered, flushing boyishly under 
his tan. “Jim Lord IIT, you know—” 

“Let him in, Patsy!’ came, in rather weak bass, from 
the room just beyond the door. “It’s our Jim.” 

The prodigal felt a throb of gratitude. ‘There was the 
rattle of a latch, and the door swung open quickly. Jim 
Lord saw before him a slender young woman in a percale 
dress that had seen some repair. She was handsome and 
wholesome, and he liked her instantly. Then she stepped 
aside, and he saw his father, a huge and gaunt and gray 
old man who wore a pointed beard, sitting in a rocker, 
with his feet on a low stool. The feeble old arms came 
out toward the son of the house, and the son of the house 
threw his broad-brimmed Stetson hat to the floor and 
hurried into them blindly. 

A little later Jim Lord ITI and his wizened companion 
of a thousand grim days and nights were properly intro- 
duced to Miss Patsy Belle Alderson. 

“Why, you’re ‘P. B. A.’! ” Lord, Junior, exclaimed. 

She smiled at him. “You mean—oh, I see! the news- 
paper personal. Yes I’m ‘P. B. A.’ That was sent out 
from Key West. I felt that I knew you, Jim; it didn’t 
occur to me that I was a total stranger to you. We were 
worried a lot when we sent that out, you see.” 

“And you’ve been here two years?” 

“Four, exactly,” said old Jim Lord. ‘We found her, 
the day she was eighteen, on a sinking Key Wester off 
middle Cape Sable. All her folks had been lost, and she 
stayed on here with me. Waits on me just as if I were a 
baby, Jim. I’m old and pretty badly crippled up now; 
I’ve sort of lost my grip on things. Mose Feagle shot 
me in the hip, the day after the election, and the tourist 
doctor we got from Chokoloskee couldn’t find the bullet.” 


OPE ETERNAL CUMMINGS dropped an itching 

copper-brown hand to the butt of his worn but still 
accurate six-gun. Young Lord’s jaw set hard. It was a 
full minute before he spoke. 

“So you had an election,” he remarked. 

“With Mose Feagle running for the leadership against 
me,” frowned the old Southerner. “Of course, the Feagle 
side had the heavier vote, since they’ve multiplied so 
fast. It’s a fine sample of—er—a certain kind of social- 
ism, sir!” 

“You had the door barred when we came,” observed 
the third Jim Lord. “Must you bar the doors in day- 
time, Patsy?” 

His father answered for her: 

“The Feagles are so bad that we usually keep the 
doors barred even in the day-time, son. Balt Feagle 
wants to marry Patsy, you see. He’s been telling that 
he’s going to have her, whether she wants him or not! 
The rest of our people, Jim, have suggested our leaving 
here and going back to old South Carolina. But I won’t 
go, and they won’t go without me. I reckon I’ve got 
too much of your granddad in me, son. We'd have fought 


‘the Feagles if it hadn’t been for our women-folks and 


if there’d been any hope at all of our winning out. The 
women would be in a bad fix here, with their men killed 
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off, as you can see for yourself; therefore we couldn’t risk 
fighting. So we’ve dragged on, sitting on our volcano, 
swallowing our pride, doing the best we’ve been able. 
I can’t imagine where it will end!” 

Jim Lord III was pacing the floor now. “How many 
men of the Feagle crowd?” he asked suddenly. 

“Forty-one,” said Patsy Alderson—apparently she 
had already figured that out. ‘And nineteen—with you 
and your friend making twenty-one—able-bodied men 
of the Lords.”’ 

“Not so bad,” smiled Lord, Junior. 

Hope Eternal Cummings, who had been keeping 
silent only by a supreme effort, shot to his feet and pointed 
to his god. 

“Him, he’s six men when it comes to fighting, Miss! 
And I believe I’ve seen him when he was ten! I’m all o’ 
two myself, and that makes us easy twenty-seven. And 
Jim and me we’ve got our shirts full o’ cottridges for our 
gats, too, Miss. I say, Jim, listen “ere: when you're 
ready to give the war-whoop, just you let ’er rip!” 


ELATIVES and friends began to gather at the house 

of old Jim Lord. Cummings shone as a narrator of 
far Western experiences, in which he featured his partner 
in ultra-stellar rdles, while Jim Lord III writhed in dis- 
comfiture. Then plans for ridding New South Carolina 
of its undesirable element were proposed and discussed 
from all angles. 

“None of that is the proper thing,’ the deposed 
leader decided finally. “We must not be unjust. We 
can’t run the Feagles away from all they’ve got on earth 
without paying them for it, and we can’t afford to buy it. 
Not that they’d appeal to outside law; there’s been some 
killings among them, and they’ve been running rum for 
years—there’s more money in making cane into rum, 
Jim, than there is in making it into sugar and molasses. 
They’d never touch outside law, anyway, I guess. We 
must keep them and force them to abide by correct laws 
of our own. Now, listen, son—” 

Old Jim Lord’s eyes flashed a little as he went on: 

“Son, you've inherited the leadership of this colony, 
and you'll get as much support as we're able to give you. 
As for democracy and the election of old Mose—when 
the majority is made up of men like the Feagle crowd, it 
shouldn’t rule! We'll leave everything to your good 
judgment and your courage, Jim, and you're going to need 
an immense amount of good judgment and even more 
courage. Don’t allow yourself to forget that for a single 
moment. If anybody objects to anything I’ve said, I 
want to know it now instead of later. Well?” 

After a tiny period of time in which the falling of a 
pine-needle would almost have made a noise, he spoke 
again, and more solemnly even than before: 

“Jim, you’re the law and the enforcement-thereof in 
New South Carolina. There is no other law here. The 
State of Florida has never meddled in our affairs in this 
little back o’ beyond. Do what seems right, no matter 
what the cost.” 

The others shook hands with the new leader, and 
pledged themselves. 

Night feil, and lights were turned on; one of the Lords 
still ran the electric plant. Patsy Alderson, assisted by 
half a dozen housewives, had put two tables end to end 
in the big old dining-room and on them had placed snowy 
linen and a bountiful supper. Jim Lord III carried his 
father’s easy-chair and his father in it, and set them at 
the head of the double table, and the one-time governor 
of the colony offered a grateful prayer over the food 
in lieu of grace—a prayer that kept the rest of them 
looking toward their plates after he had given the 
final word. 


Jt 


Ji 


Came then the soft tinkling of knives, forks, spoons, 
and chinaware. Old Hope Eternal Cummings told the 
world’s most ancient joke—the one concerning Adam’s 
being free of the devastating influence of a mother-in-law 
—and the diners therein found.an excuse for laughing 
emotion’s mists away. 

A Nassau negro boy with a small pine box under his 
arm waited like a post at the gate, while his master, 
whose eyes were as black as jet with hate, stood close 
against one of the screened windows and watched and 
cursed in whispers all those who sat at that happy feast 
within. When it was almost over, Patsy Alderson looked 
by chance toward the door that led to the living-room, 
and saw him there, old Mose Feagle, with a repeating 
rifle in his hands. The young woman went white. Cum- 
mings noted her sudden pallor, and his eyes followed the 
line of her frozen gaze until they rested upon the hard, 
still face framed in the living-room doorway. Then young 
Jim Lord saw Feagle. 

“Put that gun down, Hope!” he ordered sharply. 
And, to the unbidden visitor: “Well, what is it?” 

Mose Feagle lifted his rifle’s muzzle a little, but not 
enough to bring a woman into danger; he never could 
have brought the weapon’s line of fire to that degree of 
elevation alive because of the watchfulness of Cummings. 
With the utmost defiance he spoke: 

“My son Balt, he was hid under this house heah and 
heard what you-all had to say about riddin’ the place o’ 
Feagles. When you gits ready fo’ another Civil War, jus’ 
crack yo’ whips! I'll put about a dozen o’ you where 
I put Randolph Lord, which you-all thought killed hisself 
accidental on his own gun! I’m callin’ yo’ hands; that’s 
why I’m tellin’ you this. When you're ready to fight, 
crack yo’ whips!” 

“My nephew Randolph—” Jim Lord II choked out 
(he had loved the youth, boon companion of his son)— 
“Mose, you say you killed Randolph?” 

Feagle swelled with villainous pride. “I sho’ly did, 
suh; and jus’ what are you goin’ to do about it, suh?” 

Fingers itched for triggers at this insufferable thing, 
but—there were the women. It was the son of the house 
of Jim Lord II that answered Feagle’s more than insolent 
question: 

“We'll hang you, just as they hang murderers in 
other countries; that’s exactly what we are going to do 
about it, suk! You’ve already confessed to the killing of 
Ran Lord, not to mention another killing or two that you 
pulled off, to say nothing of your shooting my father in 
the hip when you knew very well he was unarmed; there- 
fore it won’t be necessary to give you a trial. We'll 
find you when we want you. Now, get out!” 

Mose Feagle laughed unpleasantly. “Why don’t 
you jus’ hang me now? What’s the use o’ waitin’?” 

“Because we're not a mob. Must I tell you again 
to clear out?” 


HE old villain laughed again, turned and walked 

toward the front, making no sound on his bare feet. 
One of the Lords followed him to the veranda, and 
saw him moving down the street, with patient little 
Rassy Step-and-Fetch-It trailing behind him. Mose 
Feagle was heading for the big building that had been 
dedicated to worship, education, and the dealing out of 
never-swerving justice tempered always with mercy, and 
which now was a dirty gambling-hole. 

The diners rose from the table—the men ready 
to go to any end that their extremity might call for, 
the women uneasy but brave enough—and made their 
way back into the living-room. Five more minutes, 
and there came through the velvety tropical night 
a peculiar message from the old brass church bell that 
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hung under the big building’s Confederate battle-flag: 
Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! 
Jim Lord IIL looked toward his father, who told him 
“As maybe you will remember, son, 


that’s a distress signal, whether made 
with rifle or bell. Mose Feagle is calling 
his clan. Hardly any one but the Feagles 
uses our desecrated court-house now. 
It seems that the game’s beginning; 


better get into it ts 

Young Lord beckoned to Hope Eter- 
nal Cummings, and Cummings, bright- 
eyed and eager, hastened to him. The 
two held a whispered conversation, after 
which Lord addressed the others quiet- 
ly: 

“Get weapons and watch the court- 
house, but be careful that no Feagle sees 
you. Don’t come until we call to you to 
come.” 

With old Cummings hurrying joy- 
ously along at his side, he stole from the 
house into the darkness. 


OSE FEAGLE switched on the 
lights in the one great room, and 
ensconced himself vaingloriously in a 
chair behind a table on a low platform 
that lay across the room’s back end. The 
Nassau boy silently took his place at his 
master’s side, and put the pine box at his 
bare feet. 

“Rassy Step-and-Fetch-It,”” growled 
old Feagle, “I want you to po’ me a 
jolter.” 

The boy opened the box. A moment, 
and the usurper had a glass tumbler 
brimming with rum in his hand. He put 
his rifle on the table before him, and 
drained the last lone drop of the fiery 
liquor as if it had been water. 

While he waited, the old rascal 
chewed tobacco furiously, spitting am- 
berish streaks to right and to left. 

Before long his kinsmen and their friends, barefooted 
and sunburned men in faded khaki and dirty white, 
began to come in by ones and twos and threes, each 
armed with a rifle, a shotgun, or a revolver, and a 
machéte; news of the third Jim Lord’s return had traveled 
fast. 

“Set down,” their leader ordered, with an air of 
gravity that he thought was compelling, as they crossed 
the threshold. ‘Set down and be still.”’ 

The forty seated themselves, largely on the small of 
their backs, on the old wooden benches. Mose Feagle 
rose behind the table, cleared his throat, and tilted his 
broad-brimmed black hat on one side of his head. 

“Well,” said he, “as I reckon you-all knows, young 
Jim Lord has come back heah to raise a heap o’ trouble. 
He jus’ told me I was sho’ly to hang fo’ the killin’ o’ 
Randolph Lord. It ain’t any secret that I killed Ran- 
dolph; amongst you-all it ain’t, anyway. Am I to be 
hung fo’ doin’ it? Am I?” 

A withered and sunburned old man holding a six- 
gun at a ready stepped into the doorway at that psy- 
chological moment, and cried out, before any of the 
Feagles could make answer: 

“You bet your life you are!” 

The Feagle chief stared in amazement at the figure 
in the doorway. The other Feagles snapped their heads 
around and stared also. Old Mose reached toward the 
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She was handsome and wholesome, and Jim Lord liked her instantly 


table for his rifle. A slug of .45 lead tore from the 
weapon in Hope Eternal’s hand, ahd the usurper’s hat 
jumped a little. 

“Put ’em up, everybody!” 
“Up—up!” 

At that instant Jim Lord III sprang to the platform 
behind Mose Feagle by way of a rear window. He, too, 
held a six-gun at a ready. 

“Up high!” he bellowed triumphantly—“high!”’ 


Cummings commanded. 


HEY had the drop perfectly from front and rear. 

Forty-one men reached obediently toward the ceil- 
ing, and it was the leader of the Feagles that led the 
movement. 

“Now, Hope,” Lord said grimly, “I'll watch them 
while you take up the collection.” 

Cummings carried armload after armload of weapons 
and stacked them on the platform in a corner. When it 
was finished, the Feagles were permitted to lower their 
hands, and old Mose and little Rassy were directed to 
sit on one of the benches. 

Jim Lord III stood behind the table, took off his hat, 
and began to talk. It ran itself into a lecture on economic 
conditions—the evils of ignorance and its brother, 
degeneracy; the utter hopelessness of even a colony’s 
future without the balance-wheel of just laws; the whys 
and wherefores of the falling of great nations—a lecture 
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clan exchanged unreadable glances. 
Eternal Cummings spoke: 

“T got this ‘ere to say about fighting, men. I 
cuess I don’t want to fight, no more than Jim there 
dees. But Jim’s six men when he’s r’iled, and I’m a 
couple myself, and we both of us can empty our 
gats into the same bullet-hole in less’n six little 
seconds. You might remember that when you 
‘cides between war and peace. That’s all I got 
to say.” 

After another silent moment, Mose Feagle asked: 

“What about my hangin’?” 

“You'll hang,” Lord answered quickly. “You're 
a self-confessed murderer, and you'll hang. It’s law.”’ 

‘Jus’ s’pose,” drawled 
Mose Feagle, yo’ own 
daddy was to commit mud- 
der; what about that?” 

Jim Lord went pale at 
the thought, took a step 
forward, and crashed a fist 
down on the table. 

“l’d hang him!” he 
fairly shouted. 

The usurper beckoned 
his Nassau boy to him, took 
a cigar from the pine box, 
and lighted it with fingers 
that were not quite steady. 
Then he let his gaze roam 
searchingly over the faces 
of Fisclansmen. They gave 
no sign that Jim Lord was 
able to read. If old Feagle 
expected better support, he 
didn’t show it. He laughed 
lazily. 

“When does I bump 
off?”’ he asked Lord. 

The answer came at 
once: 

“As soon as the gallows 


Then Hope 
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‘“She’s been here four years,” said old Jim; ‘we found her on a sinking ship”’ can be built. We're no 


that kept old Cummings’ mouth hanging open and that 
surprised Lord himself. 

Following this came a denunciation of the Feagle 
chief for his crimes. Baltimore Feagle fidgeted ner- 
vously, while his father sat as still as a stone and gradually 
turned a sickly white. Their kinsmen and friends did 
not appear to be altogether unimpressed by the argu- 
ments of the bronzed and stalwart young man on the 
platform. Lord saw this, and he hastened to drive more 
truths home with a verve that was almost cyclonic: 

“Men, we were born without being asked whether we 
wanted to be born. That’s our first claim on mortal and 
immortal happiness. God Almighty owes us happiness, 
and we can have it, but not without justice at the helm 
of our little ship of state. I inherited the leadership of 
this colony from my father, who had inherited it from his 
father, who founded New South Carolina. I’m going to 
be absolutely square. The old order of things, with its 
school for the children and its church for everybody, 
without any rum-running out of here to get us into 
trouble with the United States government, is coming 
back! It’s yours without war if you want it. That’s 
for you to decide. If anybody’s got anything to say, I 
want to hear it right now. I'll consider anything you 
suggest.” 

He stepped back from the table. For a moment there 
was a dead silence, during which Mose Feagle and his 


mob, as I believe I told you 
before. We'll hold you prisoner until we're ready for you. 
The others may go when they like, and they needn't 
worry about their weapons.” 

Cummings shoved his revolver’s muzzle almost against 
the pit of Mose Feagle’s stomach and ordered him not to 
move—an order that was not disobeyed. The rest of the 
Feagles rose and filed slowly out without a word, and 
Lord wondered more than ever. 

“You jus’ wait!’ snapped the prisoner. “Befo’ 
another day has passed, you-all will smell burnin’ 
brimstone!” 


E was separated from his Nassau servant and placed 

in the hold of one of the sun-warped schooners for 
safe keeping, and a guard that included Hope Eternal 
Cummings was placed on the deck above him. The 
captured weapons of the Feagles were hidden in an old 
sugar-mill. A squad of eight of Jim Lord’s men patrolled 
the village until daybreak, watching for incendiarism. 

On the following morning an old-fashioned gallows- 
tree and scaffold began to rise to the rear of the court- 
house. The Feagles were still nowhere in evidence, a 
thing that puzzled the Lords much. Rassy, the Nassau 
boy, sat on his pine box and watched the flash of hammer 
and saw about the scaffold timbers with wide eyes and 
hanging lip. He, too, was puzzled. 

Young Jim Lord sat alone in his bedroom in the early 
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darkness. He could see from his window, rising like a 
huge inverted L against the still glowing western sky, 
the upper half of the gallows-tree; he could almost see the 
rope that had been knotted to the horizontal beam as 
the finishing touch less than an hour before. The execu- 
tion was to take place next morning, and—Jim Lord 
dreaded it as he had never dreamed he could possibly 
dread anything. 

The curious feeling had been growing upon him 
ever since the driving of the grim contrivance’s first 
nail. He couldn’t begin to understand it, though he 
was sure he wasn’t afraid. Lord was too ultra-human 
and big of heart ever to make a hangman—and he 
didn’t know it. 

But Hope Eternal Cummings knew it. As well as if 
his god had spent an age in preaching it to him, he knew 
it. He had been reading Lord’s thoughts from his 
countenance all that day. And Patsy Alderson also 
knew. 

The door of his room was open, and Patsy saw him 
sitting like an image in bronze. She stole up beside his 
chair. 

“Jim,” she half whispered, “‘it’s terrible, but it’s got 
to be done. Remember that the bravest men are those 
who overcome the most before they can do brave things.” 

Her hand was on the arm of his chair. He took it in 
his and held it tight. 

“T hate the job,” he said, “but I'll go on with it, 
of course.” 

Then, after a few seconds of silence: “Patsy, you’re 
the only woman I've ever seen that made me even think 
of marrying. I guess I’m going to have to ask you some- 
time, Patsy.” 


T that instant there came floating up from the dock 

on the night breeze the dull roar of a six-gun. Lord 

released the girl’s hand, sprang to his feet, and hastened 

out to the veranda, listening for more shots. None came. 

Just then one of his kinsmen reached the veranda steps 
with news that, to say the least, was disturbing: 

“The Feagle guns are gone!” 

“Score one for the enemy!” muttered Jim Lord. 
“Well, spread the news, and give the order that all our 
women and children and old men must be aboard the 
schooner Jackson, with emergency rations, as soon as it’s 
possible for them to get there. The Feagles are not likely 
to start anything until we begin the hanging of old Mose; 
but it’s best to be on the safe side. I’m going down 
to the dock to investigate that shot I heard a moment 
ago.’ 

Jim hurried along the shadowy street, his six-gun in 
his hand. A few minutes later he was calling out to the 
prison schooner, and the voice of Cummings answered 
somewhat bleakly. 

“The Feagles have their guns,” said Lord—‘‘what 
were you shooting at, Hope Eternal?” 

After a moment Cummings’ voice replied: 

“So the Feagles has their guns! I sent the rest o’ the 
guard home to supper, Jim, and I guess I purty much 
played the dickens here. Old Feagle cussed out every 
Lord by name, including the wimmen, something awfw 


horrible, and I—I couldn’t have that, because, Jim, they 
was your people. I wonder didn’t he want to die by a 
bullet instead of a rope? I don’t know. He’s dead.” 

Lord bit blood from his lip. 

“Hope,” he accused hoarsely, “you shot him to 
keep me from having to hang him at sunrise in the 
morning!” 

Old Cummings laughed dully, queerly. “Wimmen 
comes to conclusions that way, Jim,” he said in soft 
reproof. “Don’t you see, you'll have to hang me instead 
0’ Mose Feagle at sunrise in the morning? The Feagles’!l 
call it murder, and nothing can’t convince ’em different. 
Them having their guns like this, don’t you see you'll 
have to hang me to save a wholesale killing? Buck up 
and be a man; you’ve simply got to do it, Jim! You 
remember what you told ’em about hanging your own 
daddy, don’t you?” 

Blood trickled from a corner of the third Lord Jim’s 
mouth. He tried to speak and couldn’t, and turned 
toward the village. Behind him on the white shell road 
between the whispering palms followed Cummings, old, 
bent, withered. . 


| prensa saw the sun-warped schooner Jackson 
dropping anchor somewhere near the center of 
Lostman’s Big Bay, which was merely a wide place in 
Lostman’s River. Her passengers crowded her starboard 
rail and listened anxiously for the sounds of shots in the 
eastern distance, but they heard nothing. 

The leader of the Lords had broken his force into three 
small parties, and that under his direct command watched 
from an old sugar-mill. Dawn broke without the burning 
of a grain of powder, and soon afterward Jim Lord III 
was amazed to see the entire enemy force marching-— 
unarmed—toward his father’s house! Baltimore Feagle 
led them. He took off his dirty-white hat and rapped on 
the door. 

The sugar-mill party hastened toward the Feagles. 
The Feagles saw the Lords coming, and hastened to 
meet them. Young Baltimore thrust toward Jim Lord 
the right hand of friendship! 

“We was pow’ful tired o’ dad,” he said, as his hand 
met and returned an iron-hard grip, “but we didn’t want 
him hung. If you’d ha’ hung him, Jim, we'd ha’ had 
another Civil War. But now that he’s gone, and the 
man who shot him has paid the price, which same is 
yo’ own friend and pardner, we’ve come to say we 
believes you would hang yo’ own daddy fo’ mudder, 
and to say we looks to you as boss, and always will. 
Men takes off yo’ hats to New South Ca'lina’s third 
Lord Jim!” 

They did it. It was, after a fashion, a coronation 
ceremony. Then they melted away, leaving the third 
Lord Jim standing like a post, wondering—wondering. 

He broke and ran to the gallows-tree, and saw in the 
rising sun’s light the pitifully little figure of old Hope 
Eternal, who had hanged himself in humanity’s name 
and found his gold at last. Lord Jim bared his head and 
knelt, and beside him knelt a young woman who had 


not gone aboard the Jackson because she had thought he ° 


might have need of her. 
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eneral Grant as an Author 


How the Great Leader Came to Write the Story of His Campaigns 


By Robert Underwood Johnson 


Y acquaintance with General Grant, which 
began in June, 1884, and lasted until his tragic 
death in July, 1885, was wholly related to 
the Century Magazine’s series of papers on the 
War for the Union. This enterprise, which was the 
magazine sensation of the early ’80’s, was the first of the 
big periodical successes in 


every victory and every defeat has four parties, as related 
to the credit for success and the responsibility for failure. 
Nevertheless, the enterprise became a monument to 
American bravery and endurance on both sides. 

Buel’s happy idea was at once enthusiastically ap- 
proved by Gilder and me, and we championed it with 
Roswell Smith, the pub- 
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America, and added one 
hundred thousand to the 
list of subscribers to the 
magazine, and ultimately, 
with the extension to the 
four volumes of “Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil 
War,” more than a million 
dollars to the coffers of the 
Century Company. It owed 
its origin to Mr. Clarence 
Clough Buel, then assistant 
editor of the magazine, I 
being associate editor under 
Richard Watson Gilder. 

One day, apropos of a 
newspaper article attack- 
ing General Grant for al- 
leged disregard of the lives 
of his soldiers, Buel and I 
began to discuss the relative 
losses in the chief battles of 
the great war, as it was then 
called. My belief, and I 
think that of the public, 
was that Cold Harbor in 
Grant’s Virginia campaign 
was the bloodiest of all; but 
Buel demonstrated that the 
gruesome distinction be- 
longed to Chickamauga, 
where one third of the 
total number of men en- 
gaged on both sides were 
either killed or wounded. 

A few days later Buel made a formal proposition that 
the magazine undertake a series of eight or ten of the most 
important battles, to be written, as far as possible, in 
each case by the commander on each side, if he were still 
living, or by the next ranking officer. The project was 
singularly opportune. Earlier or later it would not have 
been practicable. Sectional feeling was measurably 
allayed, and, though Lee was dead, Grant and many 
other general officers, Union and Confederate, were still 
living. Sectionalism and partizanship were to have no 
place in the conduct of the papers, one of our announced 
objects being to “soften controversy.” 

That phrase often returned to plague us, and became 
a by-word in the editorial rooms. We did succeed in 
restraining the expression of hostilities across Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, and to that extent gave a national 
character to the series; but as between disputants on the 
same side there was no hope of keeping the peace, for 
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General U. S. Grant in his uniform of the Union 
Army; years later, in his Civil War articles, he 
made a unique contribution to United States history 
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lisher of the Century, who, 
though he said that “the 
normal circulation of the 
magazine,” then about one 
hundred thousand, had been 
reached, nevertheless was 
willing that we should try 
an experiment so confi- 
dently urged by the three 
editors. The organization 
of the scheme on Buel’s 
conception and the general 
solicitation of the contribu- 
tors were intrusted to me, 
and I was detached from 
the general editorial work 
for the purpose. The edit- 
ing was, for the most part, 
done jointly by us in con- 
sultation, but during one 
year when I was in Europe 
Buel had entire charge. 
Buel, I soon discovered, had 
a unique and almost clair- 
voyant sense in reconstruct- 
ing a battle from official 
reports. 


GENERAL GRANT ASKED 
TO COOPERATE 





F course, the first per- 

son to be invited to 
cooperate in the project was 
General Grant. His reply 
was discouraging, for he said that he had nothing to add 
to the “Life” by General Adam Badeau, one of his staff 
officers in the last campaign, adding: “It is all in Badeau.” 
His declination was so decided that it left us without 
hope. “Hamlet” would have to be given with only 
under-studies for the Prince. 

The General was then living happily in New York, 
in Sixty-sixth Street; he was engaged in Wall Street, as 
a special but not an active partner, in what seemed the 
prosperous banking business of Grant & Ward, and 
believed his fortune amounted to a million dollars. He 
seemed indifferent to his past career, and certainly was 
glad to be out of controversies of war and politics. He did 
not possess that historic sense of a man of letters which 
impels one to make up the record of an active life. 
Though, as I afterward discovered, he was keenly sensi- 
tive to criticism, he was outwardly unmoved by it. We 
could find no motive that could be appealed to in 
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furtherance of our desire. “The slings and arrows” of 
outrageous partizanship, to say nothing of legitimate 
criticism of his civil administration, had no other effect 
on him than to make him content to pass his honored 
days in peace. 

One day, at a reception at the Union League Club, 
Mr. Gilder was presented to the General, and, after 
expressing regret at his decision, requested that we might, 
at least, have an article concerning his military career 
in the form of an interview. This Mr. Gilder desired to 
have pre pared by Mr. E. V. Smalley, who had already 
been engaged to write an article on General Sherman. 
“Which Smalley is it?” said Grant. “I know two 
Smalleys, one that looks like Garfield” (this was the 
gentleman in question) “and the other the anti-American 
in London’ —referring to George W. Smalley, for many 
years an able correspondent of the New York 7ribune, 
for whom, as Colonel Fred Grant afterward told me, his 
father had great dislike because of uncomplimentary 
references to him which Smalley had made in his news- 
paper letters, the effect of which was not diminished in 
the General's mind by the flattering comments on him 
which Smalley made in his correspondence when Grant 
reached London after his trip around the world. 

Although we made no progress in this flank attack 


upon the General’s posi- 


from Long Branch saying that if we still desired to have 
him write for the series he would be glad to have us send 
a representative to discuss the matter. It was decided 
that I should at once call upon the General to arrange 
with him the scope and details of-his participation, and, 
as the senior editor of the series, the subsequent consulta 
tions with him fell to me. I was spending the summer at 
Point Pleasant on the New Jersey coast near Long 
Branch, and it was easy to follow the course of his prog- 
ress in the untried field of authorship. This was one of 
the fortunate experiences of my life, since it revealed to 
me the heroism and the integrity of a much misrepre- 
sented man. 


WueEN I Met THE GENERAL 


M* first call upon the General was on the morning 
of a beautiful June day. Long Branch had the 
charm and emptiness of a summer resort whose season 
had hardly begun. Mrs. Grant, Colonel and Mrs. Fred 
Grant and their children had accompanied him from the 
city and were of his family during the summer and 
indeed till his death. But that morning there was a 
lonely air about the simply furnished cottage as I sat a 
few minutes before the General came in. I had been at 





tion, a few months later, 
in June, 1884, our desire 
was accomplished by an 
unexpected turn of his 
fortunes, namely, the fail- 
ure of his firm, which had 
curred on the 6th of 
May. This catastrophe, 
which was due to the 
treachery of others, left 
him without means and 
gave him an impelling 
prepare the 
In fact, 


motive to 
desired articles. 
they were undertaken 
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from the door. 

We knew nothing of 
the distressing extent of 
the General's personal 
plight when, renewing 
our overtures through 
General 
wrote: 

“The country looks 
with so much regret and 
sympathy upon General 
Grant’s misfortune that 
it would gladly welcome 
the announcement and 
especially the publica- 
tion of material relating 
to him or by him concern- 
ing a part of his honored 
career in which everyone 
takes pride. It would be 
glad to have its atten- 
tion diverted from his 
present troubles, and no 
doubt such diversion of 
his own mind would be 
welcome to him.” 

Soon after, to our sur- 
prise and joy, we received 
a note from General Grant 


former 


medium sized man. 
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Che above is a facsimile of part of two pages of manuscript written by General Grant for 
the Century War Series. We print the entire incident below: 

“When the peace Commissioners, Stevens, Hunter and Campbell, appeared at City Point, the 
whom I had never met, but always understood to be a very small man—was wearing a 
very large overcoat reaching near his ankles, and made of a heavy coarse material, manufactured 
in the South after the breaking out of the Rebellion. Mr. Stevens looked, in this overcoat, like a 
But when I showed the Commissioners to the boat, on which they were to 
be guests of the Government during their stay, Mr. S. divested himself of his overcoat and stood 
forth the stalwart of 90 pounds which I had understood was about his weight, when in robust 
health. When notified that Mr. Lincoln was on his way from Washington to mect the Commis- 
sioners, I sent the boat on which they were guests to Hampton Roads to await the coming of the 
President. After the interview Mr. Lincoln ran on up to City Point. It seems that Mr. Stevens 
was wearing his overcoat when the President boarded the boat on which the Commissioners were, 
but took it off in honor of his presence: for about the first thing Mr. Lincoln said to me when we 
met, was: ‘Did you see that overcoat of Stevens’?”’ 
it off?” “Yes” again. “Well, wasn’t it the biggest shuck and the littlest ear ever you did see?” 
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“Yes,” laughing. “But did you see him take 
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his second inauguration and had met him casually at 
receptions, but the impressions I had of his personality 
and character had been at second hand, and were, as it 
proved, for the most part erroneous. 

After his dignified but cordial greeting, he made 
pleasant inquiry as to the progress of our plans; but he 
could hardly await my brief response before he began to 
open his heart to me as to the situation in which he found 
himself as the result of the failure of Grant & Ward. 
In his direct and simple fashion he reviewed the débdcle 
of his fortunes without restraint, showing deep feeling, 
even bitterness, as to his betrayal by Ferdinand Ward 
and by James D. Fish, 


The defendants were a Mrs. Clemm, a beautiful, fas- 
cinating, and clever woman, and her brother-in-law, 
named Abrams, and the charge was that they had caused 
the murder of a farmer living in the vicinity of the city. 
The evidence was wholly circumstantial; but, as Charles 
Lamb says, “some kinds of circumstantial evidence are 
very strong, as, for instance, when you find a minnow in 
the milk.”’ 

My father’s relation to the trial was terminated 
by his sudden death soon after he had heard the prelim- 
inary motions of counsel in the case of Abrams. Mrs. 
Clemm, I believe, was twice convicted, but on appeal 

finally freed. Altogether it 





another partner, recount- . ae 
ing how, without his knowl- re) 
edge, they had traded on e 
his reputation by enlisting 
the funds of others on the 
pretense that they were 
to be invested in govern- 
ment contracts. He added 
that on the very eve of 
the bankruptcy Ward had 
induced him to _ borrow 
$150,000 from William H. 
Vanderbilt, which was also 
lost. Ward, he said scorn- 
fully, had even persuaded 
Mrs. Grant to invest the 
hoard of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces which the General 
had received for attend- 
ance at boards of directors 
and had given to her, and 
which she had kept in a 
vase on her mantel-piece. 
He had also appropriated 
money of Mrs. Grant’s 
intrusted to him to pur- 
chase the Sixty-sixth Street 
house. The General was 
hardly less sparing of Fish. 

It took him a quarter 
of an hour to cover the 
details. Apparently he was 
determined, before taking 
up the new affair, to clear 
the slate, to remove from 
my mind any vestige of 
feeling that he was to blame 
for the failure; and, though I assured him as delicately 
as I could that his countrymen had still the highest 
confidence in his integrity, he continued to dwell upon 
the disgrace of his base betrayal and the impugnment of 
his reputation. In all this he gave me the impression 
of a wounded lion. He had been hurt to the quick 
in his proud name and in his honor, and the man who, 
we had been told, was stolid and reserved showed him- 
self to me as a person of the most sensitive nature and 
the most human expression of feeling. No man of 
letters could more openly have worn his heart upon 
his sleeve. I felt honored to be admitted to a confidence 
so sacred and so unreserved. 

I interrupt the narrative of this interview to recount 
a curious but, as will be seen, a not inappropriate incident. 
My father, the Hon. Nimrod H. Johnson of Centreville, 
Indiana, was for many years judge of court—common 
pleas and criminal. As judge of the Criminal Court he 
was Called to Indianapolis in April, 1869, to preside in a 
celebrated murder case, by reason of a change of venue 
on account of the supposed prejudice of the local judge. 
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General Grant standing in front of his army tent: 
from a photograph taken by Brady in 1864 who had hoodwinked a 


was a cause célébre in In- 
diana, if not throughout the 
country. Mrs. Clemm was 
a woman of large business 
affairs, and the motive 
alleged for the killing of the 
farmer was that he had 
insisted in a troublesome 
manner on knowing what 
became of the money that, 
in common with many 
others, he had intrusted to 
her to invest. Her plan of 
operation was to obtain 
large amounts, from which 
she returned small portions 
as “first dividends,”’ and to 
make no further account- 
ing. 

This simple expedient 
for getting rich quickly was, 
I believe, the exact method 
employed by Ferdinand 
Ward fifteen years later in 
the financial ruin of General 
Grant, for which he and 
Fish went to the peni- 
tentiary. The relevancy of 
this digression lies in the 
fact that, at the time of the 
disclosures concerning Mrs. 
Clemm, Ward was a clerk 
in an Indianapolis bank. 
The “Little Napoleon of 
Finance,” as he was called, 








lot of astute bankers of 
New York, had learned his strategy from a woman! 

At last, with an air of relief, the General turned to 
the subject of the war, saying that his changed finan- 
cial condition had compelled him to consider what 
resources might be afforded by his pen. He told me, 
frankly and simply, that he had arrived at Long Branch 
almost penniless, and that he should not have had 
means to pay his butcher if it had not been that his 
friend Mr. Romero, the Mexican Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, who had come to see him, had left him a check 
for a thousand dollars, which he found on the table 
after Romero’s departure, and which, in the circum- 
stances, he had kept as a loan. (Later Mrs. Grant’s 
sale of two small houses in Washington somewhat 
eased the situation). 

He asked me how many articles we could use if it 
should prove that he could write at all—on which point 
I hastened to reassure him. I replied that we could 
use as many as he could write, but that our first impres- 
sion was that he could perhaps cover the ground in 
four articles—on Shiloh, Vicksburg, the Wilderness, and 
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(The subject of Chattanooga was after- 
ward substituted for the last.) He agreed, and said he 
would try the Shiloh first, and at once. I told him that 
we should be glad to pay him five hundred dollars for 
each article —at that time this was considered a generous 
honorarium;—and he said that it was entirely satis- 
factory. (As a matter of fact, this sum was afterward 
voluntarily doubled by the Century Company). I left 
him with a deep impression of his dignified sorrow, his 
courage, and his greatness. I was overjoyed that our 
historical enterprise was to have his co- 


Lee’s surrender. 


important 
Operation. 


GUIDING THE GENERAL’S PEN 


kK VERY editor will sympathize with our dismay 
4 when, on July 1, we received from the General an 
article on the battle of Shiloh which was substantially a 
copy of his dry official report of that engagement, as 
printed in the “Rebellion Records,” with which we had 
already made ourselves familiar. The General, of course, 
did not realize the requirements of a popular publication 
on the war, and it was for me to help him turn this new 
disaster of Shiloh into a signal success. This required all 
the tact that I could muster so that he might not be dis- 
couraged, and at the same time our project should be 
saved from the blight of the deadly official report which, 
indispensable for the study of strategy and tactics, is 
lacking in the personal touch that makes a great battle 
a vital and interesting human event. 

So, with his article in my inside pocket, I went again 
to see the General, and, without at first letting him know 
of its unsuitableness to the series, | managed to draw him 
into a description of the engagement. I then discovered 
that General Grant, instead of being a “silent man,”’ was 
positively loquacious. The myth of his silence probably 
arose from his natural discinclination to discuss subjects 
of which he knew nothing and topics that might lead to 
embarrassment of his official action. He spoke rapidly 
and long of the two-days battle, and in the frankest 
manner cf the controversial aspects of it. 

Emboldened by this frankness, 1 put some rather 
searching questions. 

“General,” I said, “you know, of course, that you 
have been criticized for not having intrenched against 
Albert Sidney Johnston at Shiloh: is this true?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “at that stage of the war we had 
not yet learned to intrench. But we were not ‘surprised.’ 
Of course, some of the men instinctively threw up small 
redoubts in the woods.”’ 

Only a great man could have made such a confession. 
Here was not the impeccable commander of General 
Bedeau’s imagination. 

Again, I asked: 

“It is said that on the evening of the first day, when 
your forces had been driven back to the Tennessee River, 
the situation was saved by the arrival of General Buell’s 
reinforcements from the Army of the Ohio.”’ 

“Nobody can tell about that,” was the modest answer. 
“Of course, we were mighty glad to see Buell’s troops. 
No commander regrets to see reinforcements. But we 
were by no means whipped nor demoralized, and were 
ready for a forward movement in the morning.” 

Here was no cocksureness, no desire to make a perfect 
record or to live up to a later reputation. 

As he continued the narrative, now and then prompted 
by a question, he revealed the human side of his ex- 
perience—saying, for instance, that in the pouring rain 
that succeeded the first day he had gone for shelter into 
an improvised military hospital. “But,” he said, “I 
couldn’t stand the amputations, and had to go out in 


the rain and sit for the most of the night against a 
tree.” 

He spoke in high praise of General Sherman, who, he 
said, had had three horses shot under him. 

During his talk, with apparent casualness, I had been 
jotting down on tne newspaper I had brought with me 
brief memoranda of the foregoing and other points of 
special interest; and when he had finished I mentioned 
these and told him that they were typical of what was 
essential in depicting the battle. 

He seemed astonished at this, and took a quite im- 
personal view of the event. 

I told him that what was desirable for the success of 
the paper was to approximate to such a talk as he would 
make to friends after dinner, some of whom should know 
all about the battle and some nothing at all, and that the 
public, which could easily discover the geography and 
the movements of the engagement——which of course 
could not be omitted,—was particularly interested in 
his point of view, in everything that concerned him, in 
what he planned, thought, saw, said, and did. This 
was a new idea to him, and when I had told him that | 
was convinced that he could do what was desired if he 
would not try too hard, he said he would begin again. 
So he took back the official report, and the result was the 
admirable article that appeared first in the Century for 
February, 1885. 

Afterward I had occasion to give him similar literary 
counsel, in general and in detail, with the result that his 
son (then Colonel) Fred Grant spoke of me in an inter- 
view as his father’s “literary tutor.” This was more 
credit than I was entitled to, but certainly no one ever 
had an apter pupil. He got out of the writing not only 
diversion from his troubles but the happiness of finding 
that he could do something new. He said to me once: 
“Why, I am positively enjoying the work. I am keeping 
at it every day and night, and Sundays.” 

In a letter dated July 15, he said: 


I have now been writing on the Vicksburg Campaign two weeks, 
Sundays and all, averaging more than four hours a day. Onlynow 
approaching Champion Hill, I fear my article will be longer than you 
WOME. .« « «+ 

Will you be kind enough to inform me whether you would prefer 
having it confined within a certain space in the Century; and also 
whether, in the Wilderness battle, you wish only from the Rapid 
Ann to Spotsvillevania [sic], or whether you mean by the Wilderness 
the whole campaign north of the James River. If the latter I fear 
I will have to strike; not for higher wages; but because I do not want 
to do so much work just now. 

When the proof is returned to me I shall want to add probably 
as much as a page of your journal to Shiloh. 

Very truly yours, 
U. S. Grant. 


However, no addition was made to the Shiloh article 
after the proofs were sent to him. A duplicate set was 
sent to General Badeau, who made a few single-word 
corrections of no importance, such as “received” for 
“got’—by no means an improvement on the General’s 
Saxon style.* 


“WouLD THE Puptic Be INTERESTED?” 


N August, the four articles having been virtually 

finished, I renewed previous suggestions to the 
General that he should make a book of his materia! with 
prefatory, connecting, and supplementary additions, 
saying to him: 

“General, you have now recorded most of the chief 
features of your military career. Why not go on and 
complete it and make a book, which, I am authorized to 


* Badeau’s relationship to the writing of the Memoirs is a subject much in dispute 
He was with Grant both at Long Branch late in August, and later in New York. 
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say, the Century Company will be glad to publish on 
your own terms?” 

“After some talk I finally induced him to consent to 
do so, and obtained his permission to write to Roswell 
Smith, president of the Century Company, who was then 
at Saratoga, to say that the General was ready to 
consider the book with him. Early in September Mr 
Smith came to Long Branch, where he and I were 
invited to luncheon with the General by George W. 
Childs. Afterward we walked over to the Grant cottage 
near by. 

I remember that, as we three sat on the veranda 
discussing the project, the General said naively—for he 
was entirely free from affectation: “Do you really think 
any one would be interested in a book by me?”’ To which 
Mr. Smith replied: 

“General, do you not think the public would read 
with avidity Napoleon’s personal account of his battles?”’ 
—going on to express his belief that the volume would 
have a very large sale. Then and there it was under- 
stood that the General would go on with the Memoirs and 
that the Century Company was to publish them on 
terms that should be satisfactory to the auther. 


How We Lost THE Book 


FTER my intimate relation to the writing and shap- 
A ing of these articles, and after I had induced the 
General to undertake the Memoirs, it was a matter of 
great personal chagrin that this notable publication 
should not have honored the list of the Century Company. 
This was the more regrettable since, on a later visit to 
the office of the company, General Grant said in my 
presence: 

“T am glad that you are to publish the book, as I 
should not have written it if Mr. Johnson had not con- 
vinced me that I could.”’ 

Though we did not reap where we had sown, I am 
happy to have been of use in promoting a book of such 
value and distinction. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine’s account, in the “Life of 
Mark Twain,” of how the book came to be given to Mr. 
Clemens’s firm (Charles L. Webster & Company) leaves 
something to be desired. It places Mr. Roswell Smith in 
the attitude of treating the author in a somewhat nig- 
gardly manner, the fact being that the matter was wholly 
in the hands of General Grant, on whose terms it was to 
have been undertaken. Mr. Smith once said in my 
hearing: 

“Ever since the war every one who has had to do 
with Grant has been trying to make something at his 
expense. I do not intend that the reputation of the 
Century Company shall be compromised by even the ap- 
pearance of sordidness. We shall publish the volume on 
terms entirely satisfactory to him.” The rest was 
merely a matter of details. 

After the General’s return in the autumn to the house 
in Sixty-sixth Street, New York, rumors of his serious 
illness being then current, Mr. Roswell Smith went 
with me to see him again, and renewed this assurance. 
He did not for a moment suspect that we had “a rival 
near the throne,” and would have done anything the 
General might have desired in the matter. Later Mr. 
Smith was requested to submit a statement of what he 
would think a proper form of contract. He did so, expect- 
ing to adjust it to the General’s wishes after consultation 
In response, four days later we were astonished to hear 
from Colonel Grant that his father had decided to accept 
an offer from Mark Twain. The General, who knew 
nothing of the customs or etiquette of the publishing 
business, had been won over by the humorist. 


It was not a time for a contest, nor w75 it a book to 
be contended for in the customary fashion, and Mr. 
Roswell Smith, pocketing his disappointment, wrote a 
polite and generous letter to the General, conveying 
our regrets that we were not to be associated with so 
distinguished an enterprise and our cordial wishes for its 
success. Colonel Grant afterward told me that his 
father’s decision had been influenced chiefly by the fact 
that Mr. Clemens had convinced him that the book 
should be issued by subscription, and that his own firm 
had been successful publishers of subscription books, 
while the Century Company had done but little in that 
line; and also by the promise of a position in his publish- 
ing house for Mr. U. S.°Grant, Jr—which I believe came 
to naught. 

As to the first offer of Mr. Clemens, the difference 
between it and ours was very slight, if any—in one case 
a larger royalty being computed on the net returns and 
in the other a smaller on the gross. Mr. Clemens made 
a later alternative offer of a considerable cash advance, 
a large percentage of the profits, and a guaranty of a 
certain sale. Had we known of this we should have been 
able to meet the situation. We were at the disadvantage 
that Mark Twain, who was a frequent visitor at the 
Sixty-sixth Street house, knew our terms and we did not 
know his. 

Nevertheless, with all respect to Roswell Smith’s 
motives, which were above criticism, it remains that his 
failure to secure this work beyond peradventure within 
the five months from the time he was invited to Long 
Branch in September until the signing of the contract in 
February was, from a business point of view, a signal 
exception in the successful career of a publisher of imagi- 
nation, boldness, and resourcefulness. His omission to 
clinch the matter did not reflect the courage and enter- 
prise of his associates, but he had the disadvantage of 
having as a rival a man of winning personality, shrewd 
business ability, and large horizon. The result cast a 
gloom over the younger members of the Century Com- 
pany, who never ceased to think that in our hands this 
phenomenal book would have reached as phenomenal a 
sale as it did in Mr. Clemens’s; for at that time the success 
of the War Series had put the Century Company in close 
touch with the public in the matter of military history. 
We thought it hard that another should have “‘plowed 
with our heifer.” 


THe GENERAL’S MAGNANIMITY 


HE quality I found most impressive about General 
Grant was his magnanimity. Examples of this were 
his reversal of his attitude, first, toward General Fitz- 
John Porter, and secondly toward General Lew Wallace. 
Porter, it will be remembered, had been court- 
martialed for his failure to obey General Pope’s orders to 
attack on the left at the second battle of Bull Run, 
Porter’s defense being that he knew—what his com- 
mander did not—that the Confederate right had been 
strongly reinforced by the arrival of Longstreet’s troops 
by way of Thoroughfare Gap. One can not but admire 
the persistence with which Porter, the Dreyfus of his 
day, kept up his fight for vindication, collecting new 
evidence and finally convincing Grant, who became his 
public champion. 

To most men this judgment, made in the face of the 
general opinion of his friends, would have been difficult 
and embarrassing. To General Grant it was simply a 
matter of course, devoid of self-consciousness or credit. 
The same was true of his relation to General Wallace, 
whom in the Shiloh article he had blamed for not coming 
into the battle on the right with reinforcements which 
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he had called for. Wallace, who was 
an old friend of my family, requested 
me to ask Grant for a reconsideration 
of the facts, which I did. It was will- 
ingly accorded, and Wallace succeeded 
in demonstrating that the fault was 
not his, but was due to a misunder- 
standing of the verbal order and a 
mistake concerning the road to be 
taken. The offending text and faulty 
map in the Shiloh article were altered 
both in the revision for the Memoirs 
and for the book publication of the 
Century series. ; 

I recall another instance of similar 
nature. At General Grant’s first im- 
portant victory, the capture of Fort 
Donelson, the surrender was made by 
General Simon B. Buckner of Ken- 
tucky, whose superior officers, Floyd 
and Pillow, had left while the fighting 
was still going on. It was in response 
to Buckner’s proposal of an armistice 
that Grant wrote his famous words: 

“No terms except an unconditional 
and immediate surrender can be ac- 
cepted. I propose to move immediately 
upon your works.” 

Among the officers who remained to 
the last was General Bushrod Johnson 
of Tennessee, who because of his later 
escape was charged with having broken 
his parole of honor. When I called 
Grant’s attention to the matter, he ac- 
quitted Johnson of this charge, saying 
that “‘Bushrod,”’ as he was called, had 
given no parole, and that he had the 
right of any officer to escape. He had 
known Johnson in the “old army,” and 
spoke highly of him as man and officer, 
and cited the fact that the Confederate 
victory of Chickamauga was due to his 
prompt and accurate judgment, made 
without orders, in breaking through a 
gap in the Union line left by the trans- 
fer of a division, when, instead of turn- 
ing to the right, where he would have 
encountered General Thomas in a 
strong position, he turned to the left, 
piercing the line and compelling Rose- 
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Facsimile of copy written by Grant in pencil during his last illness: 

“I have witnessed since my sickness just what I have wished to see ever 
since the war: harmony and good feeling between the sections. I have always 
contended that if there had been nobody left but the soldiers we would have 





crans, the Union commander, to retreat 
in confusion to Chattanooga. 
Longstreet, Johnson’s superior in 





had peace in a year. Jubal Early and Hill are the only two that I know of 
who did not seem to be satisfied on the Southern side. We have some on ours 
who failed to accomplish as much as they wished, or who did not get warmed 





the battle, also spoke to me admiringly 
of this manceuver; and General Sherman, in whose class 
he was at West Point, told me he was “slow but reliable.” 

I had a special interest in remembering these state- 
ments, for “Bushrod” was the brother of my Quaker 
grandfather, and, though his casting in his fortunes 
with his wife’s State was a sorrow to the family in Indiana, 
we were proud of his personal integrity, and took care of 
his motheriess son during the war, and never let him or 
his playmates outside the family know that his father was 
fighting against the Union. Even in those strenuous 
days, blood was thicker than water. 

Another pervasive quality of General Grant's char- 
acter that I observed was his deep devotion to his 
family. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and I had occasion to remark this at the times 
when I took a simple meal with the family. The General, 
though not effusive, showed his affection toward all. He 


had great confidence in the military ability of his son, 
Colonel (afterward General) Fred Grant, and (Badeau 
told me) spoke of him in the same breath with von Moltke. 
With all allowance for a father’s predilection, it is possible 
that, had the son lived to take part in the World War, 
he might have justified this confidence. Never had a 
father a more devoted son—indeed, if I may venture 
to say so, the whole family gave him a respect and a 
tender care that was conspicuous and beautiful. 


GENERAL GRANT’S HuMoR 


WAS surprised to find that a man of so serious an 
aspect as General Grant had considerable humor. 
Naturally, this was somewhat eclipsed by the anxieties 
of his increasing illness; but as late as September 16, 
writing me to say that the four articles were then com- 
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alone would have marked him as a 
great man. 

And how the people did respond 
with sympathy for the heroic invalid! 
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blest of his countrymen, the world 
united in messages of sympathetic 
inquiry, and not the least significant 
and sincere came from the South. I 
was present in the Senate at Wash- 


AA ington on the morning of the 4th of 
(Pw x LE frat few ve ~ March, 1885, at the very close of the 
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up to the fight until it was all over, who have not had quite full satisfaction. 
The great majority too of those who did not go into the war have long since 
grown tired of the long controversy. We may now well look forward to a per- 
petual peace at home, and a national strength that will secure us against any 
foreign complication. I believe myself that the war was worth all it cost us, 
fearful as that was. Since it was over I have visited every state in Europe and 
a number in the East. I know as I did not before the value of our inheritance.” 


session, when, closely following the pas- 
sage by the House of Representatives, 
a few minutes before, of a bill designed 
to restore General Grant to the army 
and place him on the retired list with 
the rank and pay of general, the Senate 
unanimously confirmed his nomination 
by President Arthur. It was one of 
the unforgettable scenes of a life-time. 
The clock had been turned back to 
admit of the consideration of the ex- 
pected nomination within the pre- 
scribed time. The crowds in the 
galleries, like the people of the whole 
country, were aware of the mortal 
nature of the General’s malady, and 
were eager for a generous recognition of 
his unique services. There was a hush 
as the message from the President was 
announced and read, and then a tem- 
pest of applause broke out such as I 
have rarely heard. Then, the public 
desire being satisfied, we turned with 
relief to the inauguration of President 
Cleveland. It was as if the nation were 
sitting at the bedside of the Great 
Commander. 


GRANT’s Last BATTLE 


URING the months from the 

finishing of the four Century arti- 
cles in September, 1884, to his death on 
the 23d of July, 1885, General Grant 
was fighting a double contest—one a 
brave defense to the physical agony of 
his increasing malady, and the other a 
mental struggle to complete the work 
that was to provide a competence for 
his family. If he lost one to the Con- 
queror of Conquerors, he gained the 








plete, he sent me the anecdote of Lincoln’s remark about 
Alexander H. Stevens’s overcoat reproduced on page 62. 

The General loved a good story, and repeated with 
enjoyment General Ingalls’s saying about the dog he had 
with him at headquarters in the Virginia campaign. 
When Grant asked him if he was going to take the dog 
into Richmond, Ingalls said, “I think so; he is of a long- 
lived breed.”” The General’s comments on other officers 
in the war were spiced with picturesqueness. He had 
great admiration for Longstreet, whom he regarded as 
the best fighter in the Confederate Army. He expressed 
a poor opinion of General “Joe”? Hooker as officer and 
man. But, though he had his dislikes, he bore no mal- 
ice, and in his last days in his messages to the American 
people he rose to a spiritual height seldom reached in 
his broad-minded and all-embracing kindness toward 
his former enemies and in his patriotic feeling. This 


other, enriching the history of his coun- 
try and leaving in his last days a shining example of high- 
mindedness. The nobility of him whe at the close of the 
war said “‘Let us have peace” united his country as, up 
to his death, ncthing had done. 

Memorable among his sick-room messages is that 
of the dictated bulletin: “I desire the good will of all, 
whether heretofore friends or not’’; and this, penciled 
on a pad to Buckner at Mount McGregor: “I have wit- 
nessed since my sickness just what I have wished to see 
ever since the war: harmony and good feeling between 
the sections.” These utterances were in keeping with 
the spirit of his whole life—with his desire at Appomattox 
that the Confederate soldiers should not give up the 
horses but “keep them for the spring plowing,” and that 
officers should retain their side-arms. There has been 
so. much fanciful misstatement concerning one incident 
of the surrender that I may add, quoting from General 
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Grant’s signed words, in his own handwriting in my 
possession: ““There was no demand made for General 
Lee’s sword and no tender of it.” 

The story of this historic illness may well be taught 
in all our schools as a lesson of fortitude, patr.otism, and 
generosity. 

About a week before the end came, July 23, 1885, I 
visited Mount McGregor to speak with Colonel Grant 
concerning our articles and without any expectation of 
meeting his father; but the Colonel of his own accord 
arranged for me to see him. The General, fully dressed, 
sat on the piazza in the sun, wearing something over his 
head, I think a skull-cap, and wrapped in a plaid shawl, 
looking thinner than before, and with a patient, resigned 
expression, but not with a stricken look. As he could 


communicate only in writing, I did the talking, merely 
conveying the sympathy of my associates and the 
assurance that we should gladly do anything we could 
for the success of the book in Mr. Clemens’s hands, 
adjusting our plans to his. I told the General that we 
had willingly acceded to his son’s wish that we should 
relinquish that part of the long Vicksburg article which 
preceded the siege itself. 

He smiled faintly and bowed his acknowledgement, 
and as_I rose gave me his hand. 

I could hardly keep back the tears as I made my 
farewell to the great soldier who had saved the Union for 
all its people, and to the man of warm and courageous 
heart who had fought his last long battle for those he so 
tenderly loved. 





be RYSTAL, show me careless fun— 
/ Show me light and laughter! 








Show me how to seek the joy 


I am reaching after!” 


Crystal shaded tender white, 
Touched with rainbows—like a pearl— 
Then within, the vision came 


Just—a girl! 


“Crystal, show me Happiness! 
Show me pure and perfect peace! 
Show me Heaven! I would find 


Glory that shall never cease!”’ 


Crystal shaded warm and deep, 
Like a rose when leaves uncurl, 
And within the rose there smiled 
Just—a girl! 


Just—a girl! 





The Crystal 


By Dixie Willson 


| 
' 
Like a flame the crystal burned! 
Then, as sunrise clouds unfurl, 
Came a pure and tender face— 





“Crystal, show me pain,” I said— 
‘Warn me—shall my heart be dead? 
Show me sorrow! Show me fears! 
Show me what will make my years 





Agony—and blood and tears—” 


Crystal shaded misty gray, 
Clouded with a sullen swirl, 
Then—within its storm I saw 

Just—a girl! 


“Crystal,’’ trembling then I cried, 
“What’s the soul behind the world? 
Show me why it is that men | 
Live and strive—and love and lose! 

Why is Life a boon to choose? 

Why does not creation die 

With the years that struggle by? 

Sun and shadow—gray and gold— 

Why does not the world grow old?” 
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Another Astonishing Military Secret Service Narrative— 


The de Sar Round-Up 


By Lieutenant ), eae 


Late Operations Officer, Division of Criminal Investigation, 74 li 
Provost-Marshal-General’s Department, A. E. F ; 
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Illustrations by n 
L. F. Wilford 


The gendarme was drawn into the taxicab as it 
drove away. Our men saw a soldier in an 
American uniform apparently directing 
the hold-up from a window 


HE headquarters of the Division of Criminal ceding day on leave trains, intending to.stay only long 
Investigation in Paris was located in the old enough to have their orders checked, secure a night’s 
l.otel at ro Rue St. Anne in the heart of the city, sleep, and then continue on to the various leave areas. 
a short half block from the Avenue de l’Opéra. He himself was one of a number who had arrived at the 
Hardly had its personnel been assigned, in r9g—, when Gare de |’Est, and as he came out of the station he saw a 
it was swamped with an avalanche of complaints from camion pulling up to the entrance. An officer jumped off 
all parts of Europe: the trail of every big crook either and in a loud voice instructed his driver to get his 
began or ended in Paris. The best man-hunters in baggage and take it to the Hotel Continental. 
the American Army were detailed to this office, and its The Major said he thought he saw here an opportunity 
activities, directed by its Operations Officer, extended to have his own baggage quickly moved, and he stepped 
into Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, up to the officer, a first Lieutenant, and asked him if he 
Spain, and England. : would take his baggage to the same hotel. The Lieu- 
As I sat at the Operations desk one morning, a mes- tenant who had charge of the camion said he would be 
sage came in to me from the outer office to the effect glad to do it if the Major could get his baggage out and 
that some fifty American officers of all ranks had just load it on. This the Major undertook to do. Going 
arrived and were clamoring for some one in authority. back into the station to find a porter, he mentioned to a 
My subordinate, who had received them, informed me number of fellow voyagers how lucky he had been to find 
over the wire that they declined to state their business. I an American officer with a camion to deliver his baggage 
told him to bring into my office the two senior officers for him. Immediately a number of these brother officers 
present, and when he opened my door, at least twenty hastened to follow his example, secured their baggage, 
crowded in, all very much wrought up and all trying to took it out to the camion, and persuaded the Lieutenant 


talk at once! to deliver it for them at the Continental and other hotels 
When I finally brought order out of chaos, a Major, in the vicinity. 
acting as spokesman for the group, told me that some Finally, when the camion was pretty heavily loaded, 
hundred or more officers had arrived in Paris on the pre- _ the Lieutenant said he could take no more, and, promis- 
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ing to deliver his load as requested, he drove away. That 
was the last any of them saw of their baggage. The 
Major then stated he had run across a great many officers 
in the past twenty-four hours who had lost their baggage 
in the same way, though they had come in at different 
railroad stations. 

I arranged for these officers to make a detailed written 
complaint of their loss, and promised them immediate 
action. Similar complaints were filed during the day by 
a number of other officers, till we had more than a hun- 
dred of them, all virtually the same. More than half 
of them said they had lost their entire equipment: in 
some instances the loss included orders, identification 
papers, personal trinkets, uncashed pay-checks, and other 
valuable articles. A study of the complaints showed that 
the same occurrence had taken place at four railroad 
stations, all within one hour, and it needed no great 
amount of deduction on my part to reach the conclusion 
that this simultaneous robbery of officers’ baggage at 
four different railroad stations was certainly the result of 
a well organized and well directed effort. 


DIGGING DEEPER 


O, turning to my list of operatives available for assign- 

ment, I picked out and sent for half a dozen good 
men, and then sat down with them, as was my invariable 
custom, and I read over two or three of the complaints. 
I then told my men the number of complaints received, 
and told them I was of the, opinion that the robberies 
were the work of a gang undoubtedly directed by some 
clever crook. I then detailed one operative to each of the 
railroad stations where the robberies had occurred, and 
instructed them to spend the next twenty-four hours in 
an endeavor to pick up what they could in the way of 
information. To the other two men I gave a free-lance 
assignment, telling them to cover the places in the city 
patronized by American troops and the gang rendezvous 
in Montmartre. And I instructed all of them to report 
the results of their investigation in twenty-four hours. 
This was also an invariable custom when sending men out 
on a preliminary investigation, and the only way in 
which I could keep in touch with all the lines running out 
of the office. It did not always happen that I personally 
saw the preliminary reports, but anything of importance 
was relayed in to me, and I could thus prevent a man 
going off, perhaps with incomplete knowledge, on a trail 
that I might judge too hot or inadvisable to follow. 

The men who had been assigned to the various depots 
came in twenty-four hours later and reported. Each 
report was practically the same, and confirmed the com- 
plaints that had been made. They learned that these 
officers, eager to get their baggage to a hotel, loaded 
trunks, suit-cases, hand-bags, and so forth, on the 
camions till they would hold no more. Then, in each 
case, the Lieutenant, with a salute, had jumped up beside 
his driver and gone on his way! 

The reports stated that at the Gare de |’ Est the officer 
with the camion had agreed to take the baggage to the 
Hotel Continental and one or two other hotels in the 
vicinity; at the Quai d’Orsay the hotel mentioned had 
been the Grand; at the Gare des Invalides it was the 
Louvre; and at the Gare de Lyon the Mirabeau. 

As the reports were a verification of the complaints, 
and about all I really expected from the preliminary 
investigation, I sent these men out again, shifting them 
to different stations, with instructions to stay out for 
forty-eight hours and dig a little deeper. As they de- 
parted, the two men on free-lance assignment were 
announced from the outer office. Their reports were 
better: working together as a team, they had been walking 


along the Boulevard de Clichy and the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart when they noticed on the push-carts of some of 
the street merchants what was apparently American- 
made underclothing, socks, toilet and other articles. 
There was. a street carnival going on in the Boulevard 
Rochechouart, the crowds were pushing back and forth. 
Punch-and-Judy shows vied with venders of statuettes 
and beaded flowers, and the street merchants were driving 
a thriving trade. 

My meh told me they had closely scrutinized some of 
these push-carts, and had even cautiously made one or 
two small purchases; but, beyond partially obliterated 
laundry-marks, they had been unable to find any identi- 
fication definite enough to determine ownership. Un- 
mistakably, however, the things offered for sale were 
officers’ boots, shoes, and shirts, all with American labels 
on them and of apparently good quality. At least 
twenty of these push-carts, they said, carried stock 
made up almost entirely of the personal belongings of 
American officers. 

This appeared to be a good lead, so I sent the two 
men back into the Montmartre, with instructions to 
stay there and try to trace the source of supply of those 
street merchants. I immediately added to the case four 
of my best French-speaking men—in civilian clothes— 
and two of my women operatives, and sent them all into 
the Montmartre to reinforce the first two men wha had 
unearthed the information. 

For a week I glanced over the reports of the various 
operatives, and then turned the case over to one of 
my subordinates. A few days afterward my desk ser- 
geant telephoned in from the outer office that Corporal 
M had just come in with a first Lieutenant prisoner, 
and wanted to see me. I had him and his prisoner 
brought in. 

Corporal M reported that, while standing on the 
Champs Elysées at the entrance to the Marbeuf Metro 
station, he had seen a first Lieutenant ascending the 
stairs, stop a second Lieutenant descending, and bawl him 
out for not properly saluting his superior officer. The 
incident attracted his attention because of the uncouth 
language used; but he would have thought nothing more 
about it except for the sudden impression that he had seen 
the first Lieutenant in one of the dives. He was not 
mistaken. Following up his hunch, he had shadowed 
him, eventually winding up in one of the small dives in 
the vicinity of the Place de Clichy. There he watched his 
man for an hour or so, and saw him meet and fraternize 
with several enlisted men. After a final interchange of 
whisperings, the Lieutenant had started out and down 
the Boulevard. By the time his man had reached the 
Opéra the Corporal had decided that there was something 
wrong with him, took a chance, and brought him into 
headquarters for me to look over. 

Giving Corporal M the signal to withdraw, I asked 
the Lieutenant for his credentials, and when he produced 
the identification card of first Lieutenant D- B. Carroll, 
—th Infantry, and what purported to be authentic travel 
orders, I invited him to sit down, and apologized to him 
for this apparent error of my subordinate. He became 
a little heady and abusive, so I decided to interrogate him 
a little further. As I led him on, his tone became angry 
and his speech uncouth. He seemed to invite further 
investigation, and I sent him to the brig. 

Late that night, when the routine work for the day 
was done and I was secure from interruption, and when 
all my men had gone except the few I needed for the 
dictograph and so forth, I had him brought down, and 
put him on the grill. The interrogation lasted until early 
morning, and as the dawn began to break I succeeded in 
convincing him that he lacked the personality, education, 
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military knowledge, and other 
requirements for the rank he 
held. It required only a little 
further persuasion to make him 
talk and to give us the valuable information we wanted. 

He admitted that his name was Hibbard, that he was 
a private in the army and a deserter from Battery D, —th 
Field Artillery, -th Division; that the officer’s uniform, 
credentials, and personal letters in his possession had 
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Watching a suspected house in Mont- 
martre, he saw the taxicab drive up and 
the baggage unloaded and carried inside 


\s 


\ been taken from a trunk stolen from one of 
the railroad stations. He was stripped of his 
camouflage and refitted in keeping with his 
real status, and put back in the brig, to be 
further interrogation. The real 
Lieutenant Carroll was one of the officers who 
had entered a complaint with me three weeks 
before, who was then on duty with the Army 
of Occupation in Coblenz. I later brought him 
down to Paris to identify his possessions and 
give his affidavits. 
Believing that now I had a clue to the 
baggage robberies, it was arranged that 
Hibbard should be held for a couple of days 
and then allowed to escape. 

This was often necessary to round up others im- 
plicated, and was easily effected. The mess-hall at 
10 Rue St. Anne was on the ground floor, and a working 
detail of prisoners was always used in the basement to 
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unload the food from the drays that backed up to the 
door, and to load on the garbage and ash-cans. If the 
escape of a particular prisoner were authorized, he was 
put on this detail and the guard was careful not to watch 
him. Of course, no prisoner was slow to take advantage 
of this fact, and Hibbard walked away one day, as we 
had planned he should do, at the moment when the 
guard's back was turned. But I had two men detailed 
to pick up his trail, and he was carefully shadowed from 
the moment he left the Rue St. Anne. After spending 
the night in one of the Welfare huts, he landed in what 
was apparently a rendezvous in the Place de la Re- 
publique, where he soon joined several other Americans, 
sume men in Canadian and Australian uniforms, and a 
number of French men and women obviously of the 
under-world. 

\ careful surveillance for a few days succeeded in 
locating the dive in which he lived, with several of his 
companions and their women. The constant strengthen- 
ing of the number of Department of Criminal Investiga- 
tions men working on the case enabled us to cover all 
the seemingly important members of the gang, and soon 
various other clues identified this band with the wave of 
robberies that had terrorized the city and the theft of 
baggage from hotels and railroad stations. A Red Cross 
girl, arriving in Paris on leave from one of the rest areas 
in southern France, saw her baggage taken out of the 
car at the Gare de Lyon, saw it put on a hand-truck, and 
run out and loaded on a taxicab. Then, before she 
could make any protest, the taxicab was driven away 
from right under her nose! A little later two of my men, 
watching a suspected house in the Montmartre, saw the 
cab draw up before it, and watched while the baggage 
was unloaded and carried inside. They sent for reinforce- 


ments, surrounded the house, broke in, and recovered 
the stuff; but the men who had taken it, there had 
escaped. The baggage was brought down to the Rue 
St. Anne, and the Red Cross girl, who, in the meantime, 
had brought her complaint to us, recovered her posses- 
sions in exactly one hour from the time of the theft— 
which established a record in our office for quick returns 
on a case! 

I hesitated to order a clean-up, for the reports of our 
men had not indicated that they had found any apparent 
leader, and I was sure there was one. The case was 
allowed to drift along until, one evening, several members 
of the gang attempted to stage a hold-up in one of the 
outlying districts of the city. Hibbard was an active 
participant, and when they were surprised by the French 
gendarmes, they jumped into waiting taxicabs to make 
their getaway. The affair took a serious turn. As 
Hibbard and one other soldier jumped into one taxi, a 
gendarme leaped in to arrest them on the other side. 
Shots were exchanged, the gendarme was drawn into 
the taxi and as it drove away, our men, who were covering 
the gang, heard two more shots fired. 

The men of the Department had made no attempt to 
get into the fray as they were watching a soldier in an 
American uniform who seemed to be directing the per- 
formance from the window of a house that overlooked the 
scene of the hold-up. While some of our men jumped 
back to the gang’s rendezvous to await their return, two 
others made an attempt to get the man in the house, but 
were unsuccessful. He disappeared, somehow, evidently 
aided by French associates. 

The next morning the Paris papers carried an account 
of the killing of one gendarme and the wounding of 
another by American soldiers. One gendarme had been 
found badly wounded on the street, and another had been 
thrown from a taxicab by American soldiers, and was 
dead when picked up; his skull was crushed in and there 
were two bullet-holes in his body. After this episode we 
covered every known member of the gang, and tried to 
cover all those they came in contact with, in a strenuous 
effort to locate the man who had directed the hold-up, 
working under the supposition that he was in réality the 
leader we were looking for. But before anything had 
been accomplished I was obliged to withdraw a number 
of men for assignment to some special cases which came 
up, and the de Sar gang stole another march on us. 


Tue Frencu PoticeE MAKE A COMPLAINT 


ALKING into the office one morning, I was 

greeted by an official from the French police, who 
informed me that on the previous day eight jewelry stores 
had been simultaneously robbed, that American soldiers 
had committed the robberies, and had escaped in auto- 
mobiles, which had been left at the curb with engines 
running and drivers at the wheels. This official was 
greatly excited, but he was unable to give any information 
of value. When the formal complaints of these robberies 
came in, however, it was stated that some of the drivers 
of these automobiles were apparently Americans, while 
others were dressed in the uniform of Canadian, Austra- 
lian, and French soldiers. 

There was no question that the jewelry-store robberies 
had been committed by the same gang that had robbed 
the railroad stations, so additional men were sent out to 
reinforce those still on the case, and were instructed to 
get a line on as many of the known crooks in this gang as 
possible, and keep tabs on them. The crooks were wary, 
and, well hidden by their French confederates, stayed 
under cover for several days; but, proceeding cautiously 
so as not to alarm them, our men picked up their trails 
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one bv one. But the French authorities were not satisfied 
and demanded immediate action, and my superiors 
passed such caustic comment that I was obliged, much 
against my better judgment, to send out and have some 
of these crooks picked up. 

Within two days we had four of them, among them a 
chap named Locksmith, in civilian clothes.. Since he 
appeared to be the most likely subject, I picked him out 
for interrogation. It didn’t take much time or persuasion 
to make him talk, and in his confession we began to get 
an idea of the type of crook we had to contend with. 

He told a pretty straightforward story. He belonged 
to a gang, he said, that was led by an American soldier 
named Charles de Sar. There were nine Americans, 
two Australians, Grafton and Weir, and a French soldier 
named Marcel, who was chauffeur for the French General 
commanding the Military District of Paris. Marcel was 
a marvelously useful member: frequently driving staff 
officers, he had the opportunity of listening in on their 
conversation and so obtained valuable information; he 
also controlled the several French men and women of 
the Parisian under-world who were hangers-on of the 
gang. 

This had first started to form shortly after the St. 
Mihiel fight, Locksmith stated, and had then consisted 
of three Americans and one Australian: from time to 
time they had taken in the others, all deserters, and had 
begun by stealing and selling automobiles. It may here 
be stated that automobile-stealing increased so rapidly 
after the armistice that by January 1, 1910, it had 
developed into one of the most prevalent crimes the 
department had to deal with. Available for theft at 
every street corner in the city and at the Welfare huts in 
the villages, the automobile offered a quick means of 
escape to the crook wherever he practised, and became 
one of the principal agencies for crime-breeding in the 
A. E. F. in France. 

Locksmith went on to explain that for the de Sar 
gang the theft of motor-cars had been easy— 
French members of the gang had been able 
to take them to suburban districts and dis- 
pose of them quickly for good prices. With 
the influx of other soldiers into the game, 
however, de Sar had decided to organize 
the gang on a business basis and go after 
bigger game; so he divided it into two sec- 
tions, and their activities became more 
ambitious. 

Locksmith belonged to the section that 
made the successful hauls at the railroad 
stations, and after the loot had _ been 
turned in and sold and the members of this 
part of the gang had been given their share 
of the proceeds, they had been sent away 
with forged credentials to a quiet sector of 
France for a two weeks’ vacation. He said 
that he had just arrived back in Paris on the 
day when the second part of the gang had 
pulled off the jewelry-store robberies. The 
theft of the baggage at the various depots 
had been so simple that it was 
laughable. The ‘various officers 
had helped wonderfully loading 
their own baggage on the trucks; 
the getaway had been easy, and  ~.6-—~~ ne 
the baggage all safely cached in 
the homes of the French con- 
federates of de Sar within an 
hour of the time when it was 
stolen! 

De Sar picked out such uni- 
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forms, credentials, and personal letters as were found 
necessary for their work, and the balance of the loot was 
turned over to their French women associates for disposal. 
He never allowed the gang to retain any automobiles 
after a robbery, because it was such a simple matter to 
steal what they needed for each job. In this case the 
camions were taken to the suburbs by some of the 
French, dressed as French soldiers, and sold to garage- 
keepers, who altered and disposed of them. France at 
that time was full of hybrid motor-cars, American 
chassées with French tops, English cars strangely adorned 
with French lamps, even innumerable American motor- 
cycles with French wicker side cars. Some of them were 
the result of the early days of frantic rescue of salvage, 
others were disguised because they were stolen, and it 
was impossible for the Department of Criminal Investiga- 
tion police to tell the difference. 

The de Sar gang scorned nothing that would travel 
on four wheels; and one afternoon Hibbard, who, it will 
be remembered, we had held for a few days at 1o Rue St. 
Anne and then allowed to escape, was passing the Hotel 
Crillon—the headquarters of the Peace Conference— 
with another 
member of the 


gang. There was ee Two of our 
a constant flow of =. men discovered 
arriving and de- = fs much second- 
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the curb, waiting 
for its number to 
be called, they es- 
pied a handsome 
Cadillac touring 
car, carrying the 
two stars of a 
Major-General. 


They had the 
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audacity to plan the immediate theft of it. Hibbard’s 
companion approached the chauffeur, engaged him in 
conversation, and tried to sell him a German Luger 
pistol. Technically, salvaged enemy material was 
government property, and the chauffeur, who had not 
been in the lines and who coveted the souvenir, stepped 
out of the car and behind a large stone pillar in front of 
the hotel, to complete the transaction where they would 
not be under the observation of the curious. 

He had no sooner disappeared behind the pillar than 
Hibbard, dressed in his first Lieutenant’s uniform, jumped 
into the driver’s seat, started the engine, and whirled 
away up the crowded Champs Elysées. Even then the 
chauffeur did not suspect that he had been tricked; he 
thought Hibbard was one of the Major-General’s aides 
who were frequently asked to drive the car. So he lost 
considerable time before he notified the guard at the 
hotel. By that time Hibbard was out of sight, and in 
the midst of the confusion that followed General Bliss 
came out of the Crillon with members of his staff, and a 
highly wrought-up transportation officer had to inform 
him that his car had just been stolen! 


Tue GANG BREAKS Out AGAIN 


SHORT time after this the identical trick was 
A worked in front of the headquarters of the District 
of Paris at 7 Rue Tilsitt; this time the thieves were suc- 
cessful in getting away with the staff car of General 
Harts. Later, when we had Hibbard in the toils again, 
he confessed that he and his partner had made a bet with 
the rest of the gang that they would be successful in 
stealing the private car of President Wilson; but Hib- 
bard’s arrest came too soon and this final trick was not 
pulled off. 

Because of the strict interpretation of military law by 
the ranking officers in the Army, the Department was 
obliged to prefer charges against all prisoners within 
twenty-four hours and turn them over to the Military 
Police for safe-keeping until such time as the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department were ready to go to 
trial. This army procedure made the apprehension of 
gangs extremely difficult, for no sooner were prisoners 
placed in the hands of the Military Police than their 
friends in the French under-world were able to visit them 
by enlisting the sympathies of the Red Cross and other 
Welfare organizations. It was impossible for the Depart- 
ment to convince the ranking Army officers that the 


policy of allowing the Welfare organizations to visit and’ 


take messages for prisoners was detrimental to Secret 
Service work and in reality often made them a party to 
plans for escape. 

The apprehension and confinement of the first four 
members of the de Sar gang brought this out very 
forcibly, for Locksmith and one of his partners in crime 
were successful in enlisting the interests of some of the 
women in one of the Welfare organizations. Playing 
upon their sympathies, they were enabled to get within 
striking distance of liberty—got themselves detailed to 
the Prison Commandant’s office on grave-digging detail, 
and then it was an easy matter to get away by dropping 
off the prison truck driving through congested streets. 

Work was very thick in our Department just then, 
and our personnel was not large enough to give the 
de Sar gang the attention its activities deserved. They 
struck Paris again in a simultaneous robbery of ten 
cafés, playing exactly the same trick that they had 
played when they robbed the railroad stations and the 
jewelry stores. Following this escapade, we went after 
them strong again. Plans were laid to eliminate the 
entire organization, and as a preliminary step men were 





sent out to bring in Locksmith and one or two others 
who were known. They were soon in the toils. 

I had a talk with Locksmith the morning after his 
arrest. I pretended to take him into my confidence— 
told him that I was an infantry officer wanting to get 
home, that I didn’t know much about crook-catching, 
and that I was hard up for personnel. I said if he, 
Locksmith, would become a stool for me and help me 
round up the others, I’d make things easy for him. As 
the expression goes, Locksmith thought I was a “‘dead”’ 
one, swallowed the whole thing, and offered to take one 
of my men to the rendezvous of the gang. One of the 
smallest men in the service was chosen to go with him, 
and they left the office—Locksmith, of course, not know- 
ing that I had covered them with a dozen picked men. 
Locksmith led his custodian straight to the secret 
quarters of the gang in the Place de Clichy. 

Entering a narrow street, they stopped before a door 
that was the side entrance to a café, the proper signal 
was given by Locksmith, and he and his companion 
entered. Six members of the gang were gathered around 
the table, working over a map of Paris, laying out the 
next job, which had already been planned for them by 
de Sar, figuring out their streets and deciding just where 
their cars would stand. Locksmith introduced his 
custodian as a prospective member of the gang, and left 
him at the table with the others while he went upstairs 
and reported to the leader, Charles de Sar. 

When he returned downstairs the members of the 
gang withdrew, one by one, leaving Locksmith and his 
companion alone. In the meantime, Sergeant B, in 
charge of the picked men who had been covering Lock- 
smith, arranged his men around the place, and he himself 
stepped into the café. He was just in time to overhear a 
conversation in which de Sar ordered three of the mem- 
bers of his gang to take Locksmith and his custodian to 
the outskirts of the city and leave the custodian where he 
could do not harm: the river was mentioned as the best 
place. (Incidentally, a good many of my men were 
thrown into the river at one time or another, but for- 
tunately they all got out alive.) 

Sergeant B, feeling that it was time for action, gave 
his prearranged signal, his men closed in, and six mem- 
bers of the gang, taken unawares, were apprehended. 
De Sar, unfortunately, escaped; but the café and the 
hotel adjoining were searched and much stolen property 
brought in. It was decided at headquarters to put 
these six men on the grill that night, to determine, 
if possible, the names and aliases of the other members 
of the gang. 

The third degree is not only not tolerated in the 
Army, but would be unavailing with characters of this 
kind. These particular men were stubborn, without much 
mental acumen, and hours of questioning were without 
avail: virtually no real information was obtained. They 
were locked up, and I spent the balance of the night 
in planning further action. I decided to carry out 
a plan along the line of the psychological effect of spec- 
tacular third-degree methods as used in the movies. 

After a few hours’ sleep and a bite to eat, I went 
personally to the detention room and picked out the 
largest and toughest of the six—a man named 
Noland. He was taken to my private office, where I 
began to interrogate him. Under his mask of stubborn- 
ness there was considerable intelligence, but I could 
get nothing out of him. He wouldn’t even answer my 
questions, and was as nonchalant and breezy as could be. 
Occasionally he would smile and reach over to my desk, 
saying, “Give us a cigarette, will you?” and take it 
without any permission on my part. He must have 
smoked a dozen during the time I was trying to interro- 
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cate him, puffing away coolly, apparently not the slightest 
bit annoyed by my questioning. 

At the end of an hour, having got nothing from him, I 
pr ceeded to put the rest of my plan into operation. I 
stepped up to him and with my pen-knife ripped the 
sleeves of his shirt two or three times. I did the same 
to his breeches; then with my hands I tore these slits so 
that they made jagged gashes in his clothing. Two of 
my assistants began to work on him with gauze bandages, 
and made a beautiful job that reflected credit on their 
training in first-aid work. His right arm was bound 
and carried in a sling, and two heavy bandages on his 
right leg and one on his left leg, with a large head bandage 
held in place by adhesive tape, made him look like a 
fresh war casualty. I then took a bottle of red ink and 
splashed it on him in such a way as to stain the bandages 
noticeably. Some of the ink ran over his face, dropped on 
his uniform in large splashes, and in a few minutes he 
had the appearance of a man who had spilled a good deal 
of blood. My next move was to lay on the desk two or 
three heavy jimmies and a large automatic pistol. 

The other members of the gang were brought into 
the outer room and seated close to the door, so they should 
miss nothing. When they had been placed according to 
schedule, a prearranged signal was given, and the two 
assistants in my room began a quarrel in which a great 
deal of loud talk, much shifting of furniture, and my 
apparently threatening, brow-beating language could be 
distinctly heard in the outer room. All this noise of a 
general rumpus created a good deal of excitement in the 
room where the men were waiting. 

At last the ink-bespattered subject was placed on a 
chair in a far corner of the room, with a solemn warning 
that if he opened his mouth or made a sound he would 
become a candidate for the hospital in reality. I then 
signaled the outer room, and the five men were ushered 
in. They eyed me and their pal, bandaged and apparently 
much the worse for wear, and it was immediately ap- 
parent that there was something in psychology, for their 
eyes plairily showed a vague curiosity not unmixed with 
fear. Then, to take full advantage of the psychological 
effect of silence, not a word was spoken by any one for at 
least ten minutes, in which time I paced up and down the 
room, ruffling my hair and staring at each of the five in 
turn. Presently I pointed to the smailest of the five, 
and said to him: 

“You understand, don’t you, that your criminal 
activities were a factor in the war which was not unfore- 
seen? You understand, don’t you, that the hunt for 
criminals can not be conducted on a tea-party basis? 
You realize, do you not, that the Secret Service intends 
to clean up such crimes as you have committed? I 
warn you now that whatever you say will be used against 
you, but I strongly advise that you make a clean breast 
of your part in the activities of this gang!” 

He looked promising, and I signaled for the other four 
men to be taken out. The new subject remained in 
front of my desk, with one of my assistants on each side 
of him. I said to him: 

“You see your partner in the corner, don’t 
you?” 

He cast one look at his bandaged and apparently 
battered comrade, and his face turned white. 

Quick to take advantage of the little show we had 
staged, I signaled for the bandaged man to be removed 
to another room. Then, turning to the remaining 
prisoner, I changed my tone of voice to one of friendliness 
and invited him to sit beside me. I handed him a cigar, 
held a match for him to light it, and as I toyed with the 
apparently blood-bespattered automatic on my desk, I 
told him I had almost completed the rounding up of his 
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gang, and asked him if he did not want to make a con- 
fession of his part in the gang’s activities. 

He looked at me for a moment, then dropped to his 
knees and, in a voice that betrayed the coward in him, 
pleaded with me not to beat him up. “TI’ll tell you every- 
thing I know,” he said. “I'll even help you to get the 
others in the gang who have not been caught, so long as 
you don’t beat me up—honest, I will! I can’t stand it!” 

I told him that no one had been beaten up—that his 
imagination had run riot with him; but he was thoroughly 
frightened, and begged pitecusly to be allowed to help 
me. I accepted his offer. Turned over to my two as- 
sistants and a stenographer, and carefully interrogated 
by them, he made a lengthy confession—not only did he 
disclose the names of the other members: of the gang, 
French, Australian, and American, and give a detailed 
résumé of their activities for some three months past, and 
disclose their rendezvous and hiding-places, but he 
also unconsciously gave a clue to a mysterious murder 
that had baffled us, and told us that Locksmith was the 
man who had killed the French gendarme in the taxicab 
in the getaway after the unsuccessful hold-up, and a 
man named Quentin had shot the other gendarme. 

When he had completed his confession he was sent 
back to prison, and in a day or two was stabbed with a 
mess-knife and nearly killed by another member of the 
gang who had learned that he had given them away. 


Tue BRAINS OF THE GANG 


AKING advantage of the information secured from 

this confession, I was able to send men out hot on 
the trail of the balance of the gang, and in two days they 
brought in Quentin, who proved to be next to the leader, 
de Sar, in authority and a particularly stubborn character. 
Interrogation at various times over a period of a week 
failed to get anything out of him, so we confined him and 
continued the case. Within a few days we had de Sar. 
My men picked him up at the Bal Tavern in the Place 
Pegal, and brought him in on the technical charge of 
having his papers looked over. He was wearing a ser- 
geant’s uniform. He was brought in and held for my 
personal interrogation, and when I examined him he had 
perfect orders—orders so faultless to all appearances 
that there was no alternative but to release him. We 
had never caught him in any criminal act, and had only 
the word of one member of his gang as evidence against 
him. He was released, but thoroughly covered by some 
of the best men in the service. 

De Sar was cautious and tricky, and, apparently 
suspecting that he might be shadowed, he led my men a 
merry chase through the suburbs of Paris for many days. 
When he finally felt that he had given the slip to any one 
who might be following him, he headed straight back for 
his rendezvous in the Montmartre, and within twenty- 
four hours had gathered together the remnants of his 
gang. Against some of these we had evidence. My men 
sent in a hurry call for reinforcements, closed in on the 
rendezvous, and got them all. They were quickly placed 
in cars and brought to headquaiters—Ametican, Aus- 
tralian, and French soldiers and several Frenchwomen. 

Because of the peculiarities of the French law, we 
were obliged to turn those of French nationality at once 
over to the French authorities, who made the necessary 
proces verbal, copies of which were given to our Depart- 
ment, to be used in the prosecution of the Americans. 
The Australians were turned over to the English author- 
ities for punishment, and, with the nine Americans com- 
prising the de Sar gang rounded up, we proceeded to 
check up on their activities and prepare their cases for the 
Judge Advocate to prosecute. 
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De Sar’s outfit was the most perfectly organized of all 
the gangs operating on a large scale in France, and de Sar 
himself, providing the brains for the band, turned out to 
be a very interesting individual. Like so many of the 
men we had to deal with in the Department, he had a 
bad record at home. He was cautious and sly, and ruth- 
less toward his enemies. He possessed marked executive 
ability, planning all the activities and directing each job 
from a point of vantage, watched the stir made at the 
getaway, and then appeared at the rendezvous to receive 
the spoils and make an equitable distribution. 

After de Sar had planned a job, it was just as carefully 
rehearsed as a play. We found that he had rehearsed 
the robberies at the railroad stations, that the four 
trucks had driven up simultaneously to the four sta- 
tions, that in each case a member of the gang dressed 
as an officer had jumped off, called to the driver to get his 
baggage, and that they had then taken on the baggage 
of a few officers, and had actually delivered it to the 
hotels. The rehearsal worked so smoothly that the larger 
robbery immediately followed, and was successful. 


SpyInc Out THE LAND 


HE café thefts had been accomplished with the 

full knowledge of where the proprietors’ savings were 
kept. Members of the gang had gone into the different 
cafés, bought drinks, and given a large bill which neces- 
sitated the proprietor’s going to his cache for change. 
One of the gang would jokingly follow, usually into the 
proprietor’s own sleeping quarters at the back of the café, 
would offer him some American cigarettes and candy, 
ask him if he had had a son at the front, and, winning 
his way into his confidence, would see where he kept his 
supply of money, how large it was, and whether or not 
there was jewelry—as there often was—with it. Fortified 
with this knowledge, the simultaneous robberies were 
profitable and easy, as the cafés were in different parts 
of the city. So exact were they in pulling off these 
robberies that, like men going over the top to an attack, 
their watches were synchronized. The most revolting 
part about these café robberies was the wholly unneces 
sary brutality used in some cases by the gang toward the 
proprietors. Having secured the cache of money and 
valuables, they went out of their way to beat up the 
unofiending proprietors, and in one instance locked an 
old woman in a closet where she was nearly suffocated. 

The American members of the gang were de Sar, 
Quentin, Noland, Hibbard, Casserni, Hayward, Butcher, 
and Locksmith. The name of the ninth member of the 
gang, the little fellow who turned evidence, is withheld to 
keep Taith with him, as promised. For several months 
he acted as a stool for me, I gave him a chance to make 
good, gave him assignments, and put him on the pay-roll. 
If he had played straight I would have put him in a 
casual company and sent him home with a clean record. 
He had ar old mother and three sisters at home, and I 
wanted to do what I could for him. But at the end of 
four months he tried to sell me;—not knowing that all 
this time I had kept him shadowed because I wasn’t sure 
of him;—and I had to have him taken up and put in jail. 
I never turned his name in as implicated in the de Sar 
gang, and so saved him a sentence of twenty years; but 
he is serving five years now on a lighter charge. 

When the trials of the de Sar gang by General Court 
Martial came up, we were ‘able to present sufficient 
evidence to convict them. They were ali given sentences 
at hard labor, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five years, 
and the French authorities heaved a sigh of relief with 
thcir apprehension and confinement. But while they were 
still in prison in France, awaiting transfer to Leavenworth 


Prison, they were the leaders in various mutinies and 
escapes. As in the case of Bender (see April McCLure’s), 
the Military Police seemed unable to hold de Sar and 
Quentin. The former escaped and was apprehended five 
times before he was returned to the United States. His 
escapes were less spectacular than Bender’s, the only one 
with this element in it being the time he got out at ro Rue 
St. Anne by way of the ventilating-shaft, which started 
from a bath-room on the fourth floor connecting with the 
two rooms where prisoners were temporarily confined 
awaiting hearings, and dropped to the street lever. De 
Sar worked his way down this one day, and, biding his 
time, slipped out of a basement entrance when no one 
was looking. He was easily picked up after each escape. 

Quentin was the leader in an attempt to tunnel out 
of the Prison Petit de la Roquette, called the “Bastille” 
by the A. E. F. Assigned to the sanitary detail working 
out of the cook-house, Quentin and his gang had hours 
every day in which to work at this tunnel. The inspection 
officer of the day, once inspection was over for the morn- 
ing, did not put in an appearance again until noon, and 
then not again until night. There were any number of 
kitchen police, and the cooks didn’t give themselves the 
trouble to keep an eye on all of them. These prisoners 
worked at the tunnel seven weeks, and then were caught 
only because one of my men, over at the Bastille to pick 
up a prisoner, saw four garbage-cans with fresh dirt on 
the top, reported and brought about an immediate 
investigation. It appears that they had been sending out 
their loose dirt in the ash-cans and garbage-cans all this 
time, and the end of the tunnel had been brought within 
thirty yards of the street. 

Quentin was de Sar’s chief lieutenant, and at his trial 
by court martial he admitted that he had served time 
in the Lancaster Boys’ Reformatory, and that on his 
release from the reformatory he had become associated 
with others in the theft of several automobiles and was 
only one jump ahead of the police when he enlisted in the 
Army for the duration of the war. At his court martial 
he was charged with violation of the 58th Article of War, 
with one specification, that of desertion, and with viola- 
tion of the 93rd Article of War, comprising eight separate 
and distinct specifications, and also with violation of 
the 96th Article of War, comprising three specifications. 
To all the specifications he pleaded “‘not guilty,” but of 
all the charges and specifications he was found guilty by 
the court that tried him. He was sentenced to be con- 
fined at hard labor for twenty-five years, to be dis- 
honorably discharged from the service, and to forfeit 
all pay and allowances due or to become due. The 
action of the court was upheld by the reviewing authority, 
and the findings in the case of this soldier were published 
in General Court Martial Orders No. 223, Headquarters 
District of Paris, A. E. F., France, March 18, roto. 

This is a sample of the court-martial records of each 
of the members of the de Sar gang, although the charges, 
specifications, and sentences vary with each case. There 
were a number of crimes with which the Division of 
Criminal Investigation credited the de Sar gang but were 
unable to take the necessary time to secure all the 
evidence, and so had to be satisfied with the capture and 
conviction of the outfit on the established charges. 

It should be told at this time that General Pershing 
was the most lenient of all the Allied commanders. In 
many cases tried by General Court Martial, overwhelm- 
ing evidence was submitted that should have resulted in 
conviction and a death sentence; but in only a few in- 
stances were men sentenced to death, and rarely was the 
death sentence carried out. Almost invariably the final 
authority—General Pershing—changed these sentences 
to life imprisonment. 
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Manhattan Bridge, one of New York’s five spans between Manhattan and 
Long Island; with a glimpse of Brooklyn Bridge at the right 


Manhattan through Three Centuries 


A Review of New York City’s Growth and Achievements, Looking 
Forward to Her Double Anniversary 


McClure 


By 5. 8. 


HREE years hence New York City will celebrate 

a double birthday. For 1926 will be the hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the nation 

and the three hundredth of the founding of the 
city. There will be a country-wide recognition of the 
former event, but the city of New York should join the 
two occasions in a signal commemoration. For such a 
celebration New York does not need to deck herself with 
a monster exhibit sent hither for the purpose by all the 
nations of the earth. It will be more fitting for her, as the 
queen city of the United States, the epitome of the 
nation’s history and development, and as the greatest 
of all cities, to say to the people of our own and other 
countries: 

“Come hither; look at me, and pass judgment upon 
me as to whether or not I have been a diligent worker in 
the civilization of which we are all a part.”’ 

The exposition of what New York City has achieved 
in the three hundred years of her own history, including 
the hundred and fifty of the nation’s—the presentation 
of herself as she is,—will be a sufficiently splendid and 
marvelous celebration of her double birthday. 

Mount to the top of one of Manhattan’s highest 
towers and you will see the greatest city in the world 
spread out at your feet. Within its own boundaries is an 
area of 315 square miles, more than 200,000 acres; while 


“J 
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clustered around, hugging its sides and vitally connected 
with it by fundamental interests and incessant streams 
of traffic, their most important sections embraced in the 
Port of New York Disirict, are its suburban communities, 
as much a part of the city as the city’s self. The popu- 
lation of New York City is about 6,000,000, and its 
suburban area adds more than 2,000,000 more. The 
City Directory for 1923, now in preparation, will give 
the population included within the boundaries of the 
city and the Port of New York District as 8,000,000. 
Since this does not take account of the populous suburban 
region to the north and east, the estimate of 8,000,000 
as the present population of the city and its immediate 
environs is moderate. The registration County of 
London, which is the London of the census and of vital 
statistics, and therefore is comparable with our “‘Greater”’ 
New York, has an area of a little less than 75,000 acres 
and a population of, approximately, 5,000,000. What has 
come to be known as “Greater London” includes this 
area and an “outer ring” of suburbs comprising the City 
and the Metropolitan Police District, and is therefore 
comparable with an area for New York including our 
suburbs. It has a population of 7,500,000. When your 
eye ranges from your Manhattan tower, you see the 
homes of more than one fourteenth of the people of the 
United States. 
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New York is unique in its cosmopolitan character 
and in the spirit of homogeneity with which it infuses 
its people. Looking down on those teeming streets 
and those solid miles of buildings alive with activity, 
you see a city that is, first of all, representative of 
the nation, a city that is the adopted and much loved 
home of men and women from every State and every 
city of the country. Unlike the great cities of other 
countries, it is far less the city of those who were born 
within its borders than of those who have sought it as 
a home because they greatly desired it. 

Not only is the metropolis a representative American 
city in its native population, but in its history it is an 
epitome of the story of the country. In its earliest years 
it had its frontier hardships—its troubles with Indians, 
its struggles in the taming of the wilderness. It subdued 
and brought to its service its outlying regions, pushing 
its boundaries ever outward; it grew, as did the coun- 
try, in wealth and energy and civilization; it had its 
slaves, as did the South, it cast slavery from it, as did 
the North. 

From its infancy New York has been a place of many 
tongues and races. While it was still a Dutch village it 
was necessary to print town notices in four languages, 
and it is recorded that two and a half centuries ago some 
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The Broad Street “Canon,” near its junction with 
Wall Street, now the world’s financial center 


observant person counted the different languages spoken 
in its streets-and heard sixteen. Nowadays New York 
City is an epitome of all the races of the earth. In 
New York City you can eat in all the tongues of the Tower 
of Babel. Among the 2,000,000 foreign-born residents 
there are representatives of every nation, speakers of 
every language in the world. It has more foreign-born 
Italians than either Genoa or Florence or Venice; more 
Irish than Cork; it is a mighty Jewish city, a great 
Polish city, a great German city; it houses at present 
more Russians than does Petrograd. 

All of these vast numbers New York gathers in her 
arms, and yet, holding them to her breast, is still the 
greatest of American cities. For she toils in a thousand 
ways to make Americans of all these aliens and to infuse 
them with American spirit. She puts their children into 
the public schools—in one school there have been 
registered children having parents of twenty-seven 
nationalities—teaches them English, gives them Amer- 
ican standards of living, American hopes and ideals and 
ambitions, shows them the path of opportunity and hope, 
and inspires them with the spirit of democracy and of 
devotion to the country that has given them a larger and 
better life. 

Never before in all its history has the world seen such 
a miracle of transformation as all this works upon the 
foreign born and their children. Signal proof of this is 
found in the service rendered and the spirit shown by the 
foreign born of the city and their children during the 
World War, when thousands upon thousands of them 
fought in France with as high a spirit of patriotism and 
devotion as any soldier with generations of American 
ancestry behind him, while their families at home hung 
the Stars and Stripes and their service flags from their 
windows until the walls of narrow East Side streets 
bloomed like a garden, enthusiastically supported the 
government’s war program by every sacrifice they could 
make, and bought war and thrift stamps and many 
million dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds. 


No BEetTER HARBOR IN THE WORLD 


URN, now, from the city itself to its surroundings. 
There is no better harbor in the world than the 
Upper Bay of New York. Its thirty or more square miles 
of area make it commodious; it is perfectly protected from 
storms; its approaches from the ocean are rapid and easy. 

There is unrivaled commercial advantage in the 77 
miles of water-front, seven times that of London, that the 
city possesses. The recently created Port of New York 
Authority is making the plans and organizing the 
development for the realization of those potentialities. 
It is simplifying, unifying, and creating railroad terminals, 
belt-line connections, warehouses, tunnels, subways, port 
facilities, the whole calling for an expenditure of 
$325,000,000—more than four times the amount being 
expended by the Port of London Authority. The 
anniversary year will see it in the mid-spring of its 
development. 

Recent figures for the freight handled in the channel 
between Manhattan and the New Jersey shore place it 
at more than 68,000,000 tons in a year and its value at 
more than $7,000,000,000. In 1921 some 5,000 vessels, 
totaling more than 17,000,000 tons, entered the port of 
New York, and almost as many cleared from it. They 
carried, in and out, merchandise to the value of more 
than $2,500,000,000. In the same year the United States 
customs revenues amounted to $308,000,000, of which 
$205,000,000, two thirds of the total amount, was 
collected in the New York customs district. For two 
centuries the port of London has been the greatest port 
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‘n the world; but the port of New York is rapidly taking 
from it that proud preéminence. 

So, also, is New York City taking the place that 
London has long held as the financial capital of the world. 
In 1920 the sums passed through the London Bankers’ 
Clearing-House amounted to $196,000,000,000. In the 
same year—it was a record year for both—the New York 
City bank clearings amounted to $252,000,000,000. 
New York’s clearings run about seven times those of 
Chicago, the American city most nearly approaching it 
in the amount of its banking business. The deposits in 
the banks of New York on January 1, 1921, amounted to 
a little less than $10,000,000,000. Its real and personal 
property exceed $11,000,000,000. In 1920 the people of 
New York State, more than half of whom, owning almost 
four fifths of the real and personal property, live in New 
York City, paid 23.69 per cent of the total income tax 
collected by the federal government in the whole United 
States. 

If the people of New York City have amassed enor- 
mous wealth, it is hecause they have with incessant toil 
of brain and hand created values. Turn your gaze from 
the waters that lave the city’s feet, look down on the city 
itself, and note the rivers of traffic, the immense multi- 
tudes of people that are brought into the city by ships and 
railroads, and carried up and down and around by 
elevated, subway, and surface cars. It is a busy, working 
multitude, beginning its toil early in the morning, and 
not ceasing, a goodly portion of it, until the next morning. 
These crowded streets are the busiest of any city in the 
world. A count of vehicles made not long ago showed 
Columbus Circle to be its most thronged crossing; during 
twelve hours there was an average of 3,267 vehicles an 
hour. 

London’s busiest corner was Picadilly at the Ritz 
Hotel, where the average an hour during ten hours was 
2,873. Through the two railroad terminal stations there 
came to and left New York, in 1920, 186,000,000 pas- 
sengers, an average of more than 500,000a day. That is, 
each day the metropolis receives into her capacious arms 
a multitude as great as the population of a large city— 
receives them, cares for them, keeps them busy, sends 
them on their way again, and scarcely knows they are 
there, so absorbed are they into her own millions. In 
I92I, 2,500,000,000 passengers were carried by the 
subway, surface, and elevated car lines of the city—a 
number considerably greater than the population of the 
entire world. 

New York City is the country’s leader in art and 
literature, in the drama, in architecture and music, in 
book publishing, in the making of newspapers and 
magazines, in manufactures. The value of its manu- 
factures exceeds that of any other American city, and is 
9 per cent of the nation’s total. In the neighborhood of 
a million of its people are engaged in industry, and more 
than $3,000,000,000 are invested in the various kinds of 
industrv within the city’s limits. 


Her FAmMous STREETS 


he down now from your tower of survey and fill 
your eyes and pleasure your mind with the thousand 
interests this imperial city can show you. Here is Broad- 
way, a hundred and fifty miles long, with its feet at 
Battery Park and its head in Albany, a street of varieties 
and contradictions, of splendor and shabbiness, a street 
that in its course becomes all things to all men, a polyglot 
street whose business signs betoken a many-raced city, a 
street especially beloved of New Yorkers, a street that is 
almost an epitome of the great city itself. In its first 
blocks it is as old as the beginnings of the city, and 
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Anearly view of New York seen by incoming foreigners: 
the Whitehall Building through the arch of the 
Immigrants’ Ferry 


farther uptown it is older still. Where it now runs 
between rows of apartment-houses, it was once, long 
before and a long time after the white man came, an 
Indian path leading from village to village and furnishing 
the highway down which traveled Indians from farther 
north. Wall Street, perhaps the most famous half-mile 
in the world and the heart of the world’s greatest potential 
power, turns off Broadway among the downtown canons. 
Its name and its quaint early history are dear to New 
Yorkers because of all it meant to the little handful of 
settlers who laid the foundations of their city. Now, as 
you walk at the foot of its towering stone walls, you can 
look up at the work-rooms of men and corporations who 
have under their control the machinery of the world. 
Splendid among the famous boulevards of great cities, 
Fifth Avenue stretches northward from Washington 
Square, historic, beautiful, magnificent. It also changes 
its character many times in its course. Fine old historic 
homes, modern palaces, luxurious shops, noble churches, 
imposing edifices of many kinds, by turns meet your 
eye as you pass from block to block. To stroll up Fifth 
Avenue from Madison Square to Central Park is to take 
a walk through all the bazaars of the world. China and 
Japan and India, the cleverest artificers cf France and 
Italy and Spain, the workers of Holland and Belgium and 
Scandinavia, Germany, England, South America, have 
sent hither their most beautiful wares. As you go on 
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past Fifty-ninth Street the shops give way, and Central 
Park, the lovely heart of the city, stretches north and 
west, while marble palaces, luxurious apartment-houses, 
imposing churches, and hospitals line the Avenue on the 
east. 

Very different, but very beautiful and inviting—the 
great city in another mood,—Riverside Drive extends 
along the shore of the Hudson River northwaid from 
Seventy-second Street, a magnificent driveway between 
trees and lawns—on one side blocks of fine apartment- 
houses rearing high their stone walls, on the other the 
burnished waters of the placid Hudson, with the Pali- 
sades rising beyond against the western sky. 


New York’s SKYWARD GROWTH 


HEN New York City began to outgrow its early 

limits and to feel crowded on its original Man- 
hattan Island, the necessity it faced so spurred the 
imagination and challenged the daring of architects that, 
to meet the occasion, they created a new style of archi- 
tecture. After they realized that in unbroken vertical 
lines they had found a new expression of beauty, the 
towers of the sky-scraper began to show an austere 
loveliness. One of them, the Woolworth Building, an 
ingenious marriage of an old order and the new, of the 
Gothic and the sky-scraper, has often been declared to 
be one of the most beautiful buildings in the world, and 
certainly none more impressively lovely has ever been 
erected for commercial purposes. Some of them, narrow 
of base, towering in height, trim, taut, and severe in 
outline, sparing of ornament, their unbroken lines carry- 
ing the eye anc the imagination up and up hundreds of 
feet, are as beautiful as temples. The sky-scraper had 
its origin in New York, and in that metropolis it has had 
its most distinctive. most beautiful, and most varied 
and interesting development. 

But the architecture of New York City does not 
depend upon these sky-scraping structures alone for its 
allurement and interest for citizen and visitor. The lovely 
twin spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral; the sheer beauty 
of St. Thomas’s; the imposing mass of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, as yet unfinished, rising above the 
rocky acclivities of Morningside Park; the United States 
Custom House, with its noble sculptured figures—the 
work of Daniel Chester French—across its front; the 
group of buildings at 156th Street and Broadway, includ- 
ing the homes of the Hispanic and the Geographical 
societies and the Indian Museum; the buildings of the 
College of the City of New York—an impressive, har- 
monious group rising, on the St. Nicholas Avenue side, 
with beauty, originality, and distinction high above the 
retaining-wall, the long, spreading wings of the main 
building curving back from the central tower; the many 
structures housing the activities of Columbia University, 
a group so large and imposing as to be almost a small 
city in itself; the pillared spaciousness of the Pennsylvania 
Terminal and, across Eighth Avenue, the dignity and 
nobility of the Post Office building; the City Hall, 
perennial in its loveliness; the Grand Central Terminal, 
simple and impressive; the columned galleries of the 
Hall of Fame, dominating University Heights; the huge 
but noble bulk of the Municipal Building, unique and 
interesting in outline and design—these are only a few 
of the outstanding examples of New York’s architecture 
that help to make it a city so greatly worth seeing, an 
exposition in itself. 

Vast energies go constantly into the construction, the 
repairing, the amazing growth of New York. A pro- 
digious stream of capital flows unceasmgly and with an 
ever-increasing volume into these enterprises. Into the 


building of the two railroad terminal stations went 
$200,000,000. The five great bridges that span the 
East River, across which travel every day about a 
million persons, cost more than $113,000,000. With 
these and other bridges and ten great tunnels, the bor- 
oughs are bound together, across and under their separat- 
ing rivers, into one vast organized entity. The vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River, upon which work was 
recently started, is to be 9,300 feet long, to have an 
annual capacity of 15,800,000 vehicles, and to cost 
$28,000,000. The cost of buildings started in the first 
nine months of 1922 amounted to $415,900,000. 

While New York has been making herself the greatest 
city in the world, she has also been making herself 
one of the healthiest. Along with other great centers 
of population, she holds in her corporate consciousness 
the memory of years of dirty streets, unsanitary houses, 
and hygienic conditions that resulted in a high rate 
of mortality. But New York was among the first 
to apply to community service the discoveries of medical 
and sanitary science as these have been made known 
in rapid succession during the last half-century. This 
has brought about in the last twenty years a notable 
reduction in the death rate—from 20.57 per thousand 
in 1900 to 12.93 per thousand in 1920. The death rate 
for London in that year was 16.8. Among American 
cities, Chicago alone, with a death rate in 1920 of 12.74, 
had a death rate lower than New York. The rate of 
infant mortality—that of children under one year—was 
81 per thousand in New York City, the lowest rate of 
American cities and the lowest of the great cities of the 
world. 

Chief among the reasons for the exceptional good 
health with which the citizens of New York are vlessed 
is the fact that the city, through its Department of 
Health, organizes so efficiently its care for its citizens. 
It quickly quarantines communicable diseases, inces- 
santly carries on a vigilant warfare against tuberculosis, 
keeps an always watchful eye on the water and milk 
supplies, pays much attention to child hygiene, super- 
vises the food supplies, and carries on a constant educa- 
tion of the public in the matter of conserving the indi- 
vidual and the general health and preventing disease. 
So efficient are all these instrumentalities that missions 
come from other cities in this country and in Europe 
to study their methods. 


Its WONDERFUL WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM 


NE important reason for the remarkable health 

status of New York is the city’s water supply. One 
of the city’s mighty achievements, this great river is 
brought underground from huge reservoirs draining a 
carefully watched water-shed in the Catskill Mountains 
having an area of 250 square miles. It is carried under 
the Hudson River, then southward a distance of ninety 
miles to the city limits, whence thirty-five more miles of 
tunnels underneath the roots of the city and under its 
rivers carry a supply, together with that from the Croton 
water-shed, of 800,000,000 gallons daily. 

Another reason for the city’s good health is its salu- 
brious climate. No other great city possesses a climate 
of so many enioyable and so few objectionable features. 
Its high percentage of days of sunshine and blue sky, 
its clear air, and its freedom, ordinarily, from extremes 
of heat and cold make it a delightful place to live in or 
to visit at any season of the year. 

The people who built so great and so admirable. a 
city would have had to be of a different breed if they had 
not sought to make it a center of education and culture. 
Numberless societies of nation-wide membership whose 
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An airplane photograph of Manhattan's sky-line at the southeast edge of the island, the Battery at the left 


purpose is to further the interests of art, of music, of 
literature, of philanthropy, of education, of the drama, 
of mental and manual training, of knowledge of every 
sort, of craftsmanship of a scere of kinds, of professional 
vocations, have their headquarters in New York. The 
city is a vast storehouse of those treasures that men 
gather at enormous expense of time, money, and effort, 
and deposit in beautiful buildings for the vleasure and 
benetit of the public. 


EDUCATION AND ART 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art, although but a 

little more than fifty years old, ranks with the great 
museums of Europe in the variety and importance of its 
collections, which are of incalculable value. They include 
examples of the fine and decorative arts of ancient and 
modern civilizations from three thousand years before 
Christ to the present day. Among its notable collections 
are the Riggs collection of arms and armor; the Ballard 
rug collection; the Crosby Brown collection of 3,600 
musical instruments; the Hearn collection of American 
and other paintings of the nineteenth century; the Coch- 
ran collection of Persian and Indian art; the large and 
varied and priceless collection of J. P. Morgan, filling 
an entire wing. The museums of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences include a Children’s Museum and a 
Central Museum which houses valuable collections of 
paintings and other art objects and is rich in prehistoric 
American relics. 

The Museum of the Hispanic Society of America 
has a special library and a collection of rare interest, 
including ancient maps, old prints, illumined medieval 
books, a “Don Quixote” collection containing every 
known edition of that work, exhibits of Spanish fine and 
decorative arts from Roman to present times. The 
Museum of the American Numismatic Society has a 
numismatic library and a large and varied collection of 
coins, medals, and decorations. The Museum of the 


American Indian, Heye Foundation, contains more than 
1,800,000 specimens of the culture of the American 
Indian, covering a course of time from the present back 
through unknown thousands of years to an antiquity 
so great its time can not even be guessed. The Aquarium, 
housed in one of the most interesting historical structures 
of the city, contains the largest, most comprehensive, 
and most valuable exhibit of aquatic life in the world. 
It numbers some 6,000 specimens, and has a library of a 
thousand volumes relating to aquatic life. The Museum 
of the New York Historical Society, with its library, 
museum, and art gallery, contains a rich collection of 
books, prints, paintings, and objects of various kinds 
illustrating the history of the city and the State, while 
collections of relics of historic interest are housed in the 
Van Cortlandt Mansion, the Jumel Mansion, and the 
Dyckman House. 

The American Museum of Natural History occupies 
an enormous building containing as varied, compre- 
hensive, and important an exposition of the myriad 
phases of nature as can be found anywhere. Its collec- 
tion of cut and uncut gems, the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, is the largest and most valuable in the world. 
The French Institute houses an important exposition 
of French culture. The Botanical Gardens of the Bronx 
and of Brooklyn, containing respectively four hundred 
acres and fifty acres, have notable exhibits of growing 
plants from many parts of the world. While in the Bronx 
Garden stands the Botanical Museum, with its special 
library and its herbarium with a million and a half 
specimens. 

The Public Library, wit its beautiful central build- 
ing and its forty branches, is exceeded in the size of its 
book collection in this country only by the Library of 
Congress. In point of use, it is the first library in the 
world. The central building contains a million and a 
half volumes in its reference department and a million 
volumes in its circulation department. A_ million 
persons use its reference department every year and from 
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six thousand to ten thousand visit the library every day. 
The circulation department lends 10,000,000 books a 
year. The building cost $9,000,000, and the.land upon 
which it stands is of equal value. The boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens have their own library systems, 
each with a large central building—that of Brooklyn 
having a million volumes—and, respectively, thirty and 
twenty branches. The library of Columbia University 
houses a very important collection. Other educational 
institutions have their own libraries. 

Famous private collections of art, such as the Morgan 
and Frick, which eventually will belong to the public, 
add to the city’s importance as a center in artistic matters. 
Aside from the many commercial art galleries, on whose 
walls there are always exhibits of value and interest, 
important exhibitions are held by societies and clubs. 
In the recently opened Art Center building, housing 
several societies of decorative and commercial art, there 
are permanent and special exhibits of the work of their 
members. Famous examples of sculpture are to be seen 
in various parts of the city. To mention only a few: 
The Sherman statue, by St. Gaudens, at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street, is accounted one of the three 
greatest equestrian statues in the world; Miss Hyatt’s 
statue of Joan of Arc on Riverside Drive is in spirit 
and artistic quality the equal of any of the many images 
of the Maid of Orléans to be found in France—a replica 
of it stands in one of the French cities; the MacMonnies 
bronze presentation of Nathan Hale, Browne’s noble 
equestrian figure of Washington, the St. Gaudens 
Farragut Memorial, French’s impressive groups across 
the front of the Custom House, and the sculptures 
symbolizing twenty centuries in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine are only a few of the many that are 
worth seeing. 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY CITY 


S in art and literature, finance and commerce, so also 
A in education, New York City is a center and leader 
for the whole country. Here are schools and teachers for 
every subject under the sun. There are night continua- 
tion schools for young people who have had to go to 
work with school courses unfinished; Cooper Union, with 
its $4,000,000 endowment and its classes in scientific, 
technical, and artistic subjects, constantly filled to over- 
flowing; private and semi-private schools and academies 
by the score, from kindergarten to collegiate grade; 
schools and academies for training in art, music, the 
drama. The public-school system is administered on a 
vast scale. Its budget for this year is more than 
$80,000,000. A million pupils are taught in its six hun- 
dred buildings by more than 23,000 teachers. In one of 
its high schools, the largest high school in the world, 
there are this year 8,000 pupils and 285 teachers. The 
salaries of the public-school teacher in the school year 
ending in the spring of 1920 amounted to $40,000,000. 

In its scope and size Columbia University leads all 
the educational institutions of the country. It has an 
endowment of $34,000,000. Its grounds cover twenty- 
eight acres on which are nearly twoscore buildings. 
Its faculty numbers over 1,500 and its enrolment last 
September exceeded 32,000, more than double that of 
any other university in the country; while the College 
of the City of New York gathers 20,000 under its Gothic 
towers. Thus New York City has a college and uni- 
versity student population during the school year of 
67,000 young men and women. In numbers of students 
and faculty members, in scope, in equipment, in facilities, 
New York City takes its place among the greatest 
university cities of the world. 


Among the students are young men and women 
from every State in the Union and from every quarter 
of the globe, a student gathering as cosmopolitan as 
the city itself. 

The impression throughout the United States is 
that New York City is a wonderful place, the best in the 
country in which to find pleasure, entertainment, benefit, 
inner broadening and enrichment—if one has plenty of 
money. But the truth is that in this respect it is just 
as wonderful for a lean purse’as for a fat one. 

Beginning with the theater, it is hardly necessary to 
say that New York is far and away the leader in dramatic 
enterprises and entertainments in the United States, and 
vies with London for the dramatic leadership of the 
English-speaking world. London has 45 theaters and 
38 music-halls and variety theaters—a total of 83, with 
a seating capacity of 1to,ocoo. There are also 790 other 
places—motion-picture theaters and public halls— 
licensed for public entertainment. New York City 
has more than a hundred theaters devoted to theatrical 
and musical performances and a total of 700 for these and 
motion-picture purposes, but excluding public halls, of 
which there are a large number. The total seating 
capacity of its theaters amounts to about 500,000. In 
the number of theaters for the spoken voice New York 
City leads the world. 

The long operatic season every winter, with its huge 
aggregation of the most famous singers in the musical 
world, offers a rich opportunity to lovers of music. More 
than 1,700 churches house the organized religious life 
of the city. More than twenty religious denominations 
are represented among them, and as many more unusual 
cults and creeds. 

For the entertainment and recreation of her citizens 
and visitors the metropolis provides an extensive, beau- 
tiful, and interesting series of parks. In the five boroughs 
they number, altogether, some 200 and cover 7,000 
acres. Central Park, in the middle of Manhattan 
Island, famous because of the beauty, variety, and charm 
of its surface contour and landscape composition, has 
an area of 843 acres, a stretch of land in the very heart 
of the city that is of almost incalculable value. Some 
years ago it was estimated to be worth $200,000,000. 
The Borough of Queens has 1,000 acres of parks, and 
Brooklyn about 1,300 acres. Hundreds of miles of parked 
avenues and drives connect and extend the park system. 

There is a widespread popular notion that the chief 
outstanding features of interest in New York City are 
Wall Street and the Great White Way, and that its 
people spend their time gathering in quantities of easy 
money in the one place and getting rid of it with royal 
spendthriftery in the other. Never was so untrue an 
impression created about the population of any region. 
New Yorkers are hard-working people who toil with the 
greatest energy at tasks of hand or brain and who play 
joyously at every opportunity. The benefactions of the 
people of New York in money, in time and thought, and 
in personal effort are upon a scale as immense and arrest- 
ing as the city they have builded. 


NEw Yorx’s CHARITABLE NATURE 


HE municipality itself is the greatest and most 

open-handed welfare organization in the world. 
Through its hospitals, its health, welfare, and charities 
departments, it dispenses yearly some $16,000,000. 
More than a thousand private organizations give time 
and effort, thought and money to the service of the popu- 
lation. Most famous among the private benefactions 
of those who have made New York City their home are 
the great Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations, with 
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their varied, vast, and ever-growing work for the good 
of humanity the world over. Every year there are gifts 
by New Yorkers, outright or by will, to colleges, churches, 
hospitals, museums, and other institutions of public 
service at home or elsewhere, totaling high up in the 
millions of dollars. 

Such is the real population of New York, a people of 
tremendous energies, forever enlarging and remaking their 
city, giving it new form and features, pleased with it 
only when it is changing, developing, growing so rapidly 
that it becomes a new and different city almost before 
they know the old one; a people proud of their city and 
zealous for its welfare; a people eager to enjoy the 
material pleasures of life, but ardent for all means of 
intellectual and esthetic growth and enrichment; a 
people that works hard and gallantly and plays joyously 
with genial good nature; a people that is warm-hearted, 
open-handed, and sympathetic, and quick to do its 
share in good works. The city this people has built is a 
great spectacle merely as a city, a spectacle worth seeipg, 
worth taking a journey to see. And as a spectacle ig has 
a new aspect, a new significance, a fresh appeal, from 
every point of view. Look down upon it from one of its 
high towers, see its mighty buildings shouldering upward, 
its streets filled with their busy multitudes, its miles 
upon miles of marts and offices and homes spreading far 
into the distance, its 














railroads reaching 
out hands of friendly 
intercourse with dis- Ril 
tant cities, its " 
thronged waterways, of? 6d 
and the spectacle is 
thrilling, inspiring, 
astounding. See the 
city at night, when 
it is garlanded with 
lights, its st reets filled 
with a flowing stream 
of lights, the heart 
of it round about 
Times Square a vast 
blaze of light and 
color, rainbow lights 
flaming up the walls, 
flashing out in pic- 
tures, sparkling in 
cataracts and foun- 
tains and volcanos,  g gwing Galloway 
leaping up to the 
topmost towers, 
glowing against the 
sky, and it seems like some scene of barbaric festivity. 
. The city presents the most beautiful of all its many 
aspects when it is viewed from the harbor in the hour 
when day changes into night, while the city is still at 
work. Against the smoldering sunset sky Liberty’s 
torch leaps out, a great glowing star half revealing the 
massive figure upholding it. A fairy ring of lights flashes 
out from the shores of Brooklyn, Staten Island, and New 
Jersey, encircling the harbor, while back and forth across 
its ships and ferry-boats weave their brilliant shuttles of 
light. The huge sky-scrapers of lower Manhattan sink 
into the gathering shadows as their thousands of windows 
glow with light, numberless multitudes of stars gleaming 
in the soft darkness and mounting up and up to the stars 
on high, a gold-broidered tapestry hung from the very 
heavens. 

It is a scene worth journeying far to see, a scene 
unique among all the sights of the world, a scene so 
beautiful and impressive that it lives in the memory; for 











New York’s famous Public Library; it occupies the two blocks 
on Fifth Avenue between Fortieth and Forty-second streets 
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it is that vast organ- 
ized energy that we 
call New York City 
at its gentlest and 
loveliest moment. 

This greatest of 
cities, epitome of our 
own land, represent- 
ative of all the peo- 
ples of the earth, 
does not need to 
ask the nations of 
the world to send 
hither their products 
for an exposition in 
honor of her anniversaries. She is herself an exposition 
of them all, and especially and in high degree of the 
greatest of them, our own country. 

A generation ago the impression of New York on the 
mind was that of a somber city clad in dull reds and 
browns. So much of the newer architecture is in clear, 
pale colors—some one has called its tall buildings “the 
pastel-tinted towers of New York’—that the general 
effect is bright and inspiriting. New York’s hard-working 
citizens have built a great city; and the dynamic energies 
that created the metropolis grow constantly in strength 
and volume as with resistless force they push the city 
outward, build it upward, tunnel beneath it, fling mighty 
bridges across its rivers and bore tubes beneath them. 

Realizing her greatness, her power, her beauty, her 
multitude of interests, to make adequate celebration of 
her double anniversary she needs only to invite the people 
of her own and of other lands to come hither and see the 
account she can give of her three centuries of life. 
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“Mama,” said Serena, “I think you ought to see me act; 
because I’m going on the stage in a few years” 


Take a Happy Journey Back to Youth With— 


Serena and the Cave-Men 
By Alida Sims Malkus 


Illustrations by William van Dresser 


INE-YEAR-OLD Serena, being a properly ag- 
gressive feminist, deliberately rode her bicycle 
over the very feet of the boy with whom she 
was enjoying a difference of opinion. 

“Yeah, why doncha watch outa the way? Why 
doncha watch out where I’m goin’?” she shrieked back 
defiantly as he bit the dust. 

Serena and Alexander, whe was ten, had been engaged 
for half an hour in a heated argument as to whether it 
were strictly legal for Serena to wear a Red Cross uniform. 
And as at the end of the half-hour Alexander still re- 
mained maddeningly unconvinced, Serena resorted to 
violence. 

Now, when a yell of rage burst from Alexander, Serena 
turned at a safe distance to pedal back, shouting,“‘I guess 
if a doll can wear a Red Cross uniform I can too—I s’pose 
my doll’s a active member of the Red Cross, huh!” 

With which withering irony she flew past and down 
the street, thus making sure of the last word. In inar- 
ticulate wrath Alexander smote the zinnia bed in front of 


Serena’s home, viciously snatching off the heads of the 
flowers and gouging up the dirt with his heels. 

It was hot summer vacation time and Serena’s ener- 
gies demanded outlets. Vitality sparkled from her wide- 
eyed glowing face, from her glinting curls. Her shapely 
calves were muscular with much exercise. 

Now, as she trundled along, an idea, born of the dis- 
pute, was taking form in the back of her consciousness. 
But as the ice-cream-cone man went by just then, she 
naturally forgot all about it for the time being. 

She did not remember it until the next morning, 
when the day was already old in misadventure, and she 
and Caroline, her shadow, had been banished to the 
back yard. It was unjust, for Serena had been very 
generous. Her generosity was, indeed, the beginning of 
the trouble. ; 

Starting off on her roller-skates to Caroline’s house, 
she had seen Caroline streaking up the street to meet her. 
The jerky rise and fall of Caroline’s head and shoulders, 
and the straight course of her progress, told Serena from 
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afar that Caroline had but one skate and was propelling 
herself with her free foot. 

\ pedestrian would have thought that Caroline was 
able to attain sufficient speed in this manner, but Caro- 
line did not think so. Nor did Serena. So, tying their 
adjoining legs together with their hair-ribbons, they 
fastened the odd skate to their combined feet, fitted 
Serena’s left foot and Caroline’s right each with a skate, 
and, after a few false starts, were off. With a skill attain- 
able only by much practice, the Siamese twin skaters 
swung along, right, left, right, left, the center foot serving 
in some mysterious and indescribable way as a sort of 
third tricycle wheel. Their shrill voo-00, yoo-o0, warned 
the postman, who swerved angrily out of the way just 
in time to escape being upset with his bag and bicycle. 
But as the children rounded the down-sloping curve by 
Serena’s house they collided with an ill-starred milkman. 
His own. clatter had kept him from hearing their ap- 
proach, and the three sprawled in ignominy and milk. 

But now on the back-yard trapeze Serena swung 
leisurely back and forth, downfall forgotten. Hanging 
batlike by her heels, her toes firmly caught behind the 
ropes, arms outspread, she surveyed a delightful world 
where all was topsy-turvy indeed. Her face was scarlet, 
and the veins on her forehead stood out, but her expres- 
sion was one of beatific content. The position was a 
favorite one with Serena. It exhilarated her strangely, 
and she seemed to find it conducive to thought. At 
least, it was always stimulating. 

As she swung, her shiny curls went swish, swish, back 
and forth through the dust. 

“Ser-ee-nah,” called a voice from within the house, 
firmly—the voice of Mrs. McDougall, Serena’s mother. 
“Get down. I don’t want to have to wash your head 
again this week.”’ 

So, with an expression that showed plainly her opinion 
of tyranny, Serena sat down beside Caroline on the back 
steps. There was an intolerable five minutes, for when 
excitement languished Serena did likewise. She ended 
the depressing interval by jumping to her feet with the 
declaration that they “‘gotta do something.”’ 

“Yes,” Caroline assented. “Le’s have a show,” she 
submitted timidly. As this same thought had occurred 
to Serena while she swung on the trapeze, she fell in with 
the idea enthusiastically. The allurements of a three- 
ring circus or a dog and pony show were weighed, but 
Serena decided upon a play for Red Cross relief in Russia. 
She’d show Alexander what she dared do with Red Cross 
uniforms! 


EN minutes later she and Caroline emerged from the 

house, got up with towels pinned around their 
brows, crooked crosses of red crépe-paper pasted thereon, 
maids’ aprons tied under their arms. The two young 
ladies wasted no time, and shortly were ringing every 
door-bell in the neighborhood and offering tickets for 
their show. 

“How much?” inquired Serena’s first victim, an 
amiable housekeeper near home. 

“Well—er—fifty cents for big people.” 

“Dear me, that’s a good deal, I’m afraid.’”’ The un- 
fortunate lady was holding half a dozen tickets in her 
hand. ‘Let me see,” and she read aloud: “ ‘Present this 
coupon for one cake of yeast at the Pioneer Grocery 
before August rst.’ ”’ 

“That don’t say what we’re going to have,” inter- 
posed Serena hastily. ‘We haven’t decided yet. An’ 
you can get some yeast for the tickets, too. Well, then, 
five cents, if you think fifty is too much.” 

While many tickets were being sold, two neighbor 
boys were tasting the sweets of a secret rendezvous within 


a new-made cave in a vacant lot next to the Barker home. 

“Hot dawg, guy’ Thum cave!” said Blaney in polite 
and honest tribute to his host. 

“Gotta have a place of your own,” grunted Charles, 
the host, as modestly as he could. 

They were, you see, in the pleistocene era of human 
development—an era generally reached between ten and 
twelve or fourteen. 

The cave was about five and a half feet deep, and was 
fully six feet square. Light filtered in through cracks 
between the boards roofing this darkly fascinating spot. 
A ladder leaned against the wall. 

“Gonna furnish it?” asked Charley’s guest. 

“Yeah; gonna fit it all up this winter—carpet, stove,” 
with an eloquent wave of the hand, “‘so’s we can have a 
reg’lar private club here.’’ And for the pair the cave 
was straightway transformed by that wave into a real Ali 
Baban treasure house, soft-cushioned, silk-draped, tilled 
with riches. 

“Gee!” A respectful silence. 

After enduring as much imprisonment underground 
as even. they could find thrilling, Charles, the older 
Troglodyte, said they’d have to be going. 

“I gotta carry my papers,”’ he explained importantly. 
“Guess Dll haf to blinefold you again, Blaney.” 

He picked up a large and soiled army handkerchief 
and tied it tightly over the smaller boy’s eyes, whereupon 
his pink outstanding ears lay back, pale and submissive. 

“Tl go behind—you needn’t be afraid,” and he 
pushed the blindfolded boy into a hole, the mouth of a 
tunnel, which opened behind the ladder when the cave 
owner took away a slab of wood. 


On hands and knees, in the pitchy blackness, the 
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Right, left; right, left— 
the Siamese twin skaters 
swung along 
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cave-men crawled and crawled through the soft, damp 
earth. 

“Watch out for your head, there,”’ cautioned Charles 
in muffled tones from behind. “There’s a pipe. I pushed 
her out of the way some, but you haf to duck. Wasn’t so 
hard diggin’ here, ’cause the plumbers did a lotta work 
here first. 

“Stan’ up!” in a gruff whisper; and, when Blaney 
stood cautiously: “Step up, guy, you dumb-bell!”’ 

And, groping up a step or two, the visitor found him- 
self on hard ground. His companion took him by the 
hand, led him around for five minutes, and when he was 
finally brought to a halt and his eyes uncovered he dis- 
covered that he was standing back of the garage from 
whence he had started half an hour before on his per- 
sonally conducted tour of the underworld. 

Before him leered the loam-besmirched face of his 
guide. 

“?S’nawful long passageway,”’ remarked Blaney ad- 
miringly, but with relief. The distance had indeed 
seemed a hundred yards to him, but it was in reality only 
twenty feet. : 

Only, did we say? Let the critical grown-up who 
accuses the growing boy of 
being “just naturally lazy” 
stop and consider the monu- 
mental nature of this twenty- 
foot tunnel and six-foot cave. 

What persistence in the 
face of difficulties, what 
energy and hard labor went 
into digging them! What 
generalship on Charles’s part 
to get assistance and yet keep 
the undertaking secret. The 
king who killed the slaves that 
built his treasure-house, the 
pirate who made his crew walk 
the plank after they had 
buried the pieces of eight, felt 
as Charles did. 

With what sly persever- 
ance was the dirt carried out 
by pailfuls as it was burrowed 
away, and dumped, a sticky, 
yellow, clayey mass, on the 
other side of the fence, effec- 
tually blighting, by the way, 
the Barker vegetable-garden. 

Charles was looking off 
into the vacant lot next 
door. 

“Tt was sure a lot 
of work to plan that 
cave and tunnel,” he 
was saying with par- 
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donable pride. “De- 
sign—that’s what it 
took, design. Hadda 


hide the entrance good. 
Hid it so good, couldn’t 
find it myself at first. 
Went right by it twict 
the first day. But I 
didn’t even dare be 
seen in that vicinerty, 
so hadda change to 
the approach by tun- 


nel. Some _ diggin’, 
what? I got a map 
of it, so my hairs 





‘Stan’ up, guy, you dumb-bell!”’ 





an’ associates can find it in case of accident to me.” 

“Well, gee, didn’ I dig a lot of it?” demanded Blaney 
aggrievedly. “An’ I never even saw over the top of the 
cave, either, and you said I was to be a member.” 

“Yes, you are; but I haf to organize first and collect 
doos. Every one’s gotta pay in doos, in addition to 
labor, before he can be a reg’lar member. Course, if you 
want to join now, why I’m takin’ in doos all the time; 
but membership’s limited, of course—” 

When Blaney had left, Charlie darted across the lawn, 
ducked under the fence, and, parting the bushes that 
dotted the vacant lot, was hidden among them. He 
pushed aside a board and lowered himself into the cave 
once more; and this time the trip took not longer than 
thirty seconds. 


ee aad Serena and Caroline had sold a 
dollar’s worth of tickets and had to go home to 
manufacture more. As they came out of the house with a 
most executive air, they met a group of three young gen- 
tlemen who had halted their bikes directly in front of the 
walk and were engaged in mysterious conversation. 

We have already met all three of the boys. 

There was Charlie 
Barker, the back of his 
head and his coat un- 
Rt , accountably dusted 
, with loam. His mother 
could not understand 
how he got his clothes 
so covered with dirt. 
Charlie’s adolescent 
features were already 
taking on the Yankee 
shrewdness of his fore- 
bears, and his ears and 
eyes were both just a 
trifle too small. His 
father was in the real- 
estate business, and 
the Barker home was 
the show place of the 
neighborhood. 
And there was Alex- 
ander, Serena’s an- 
tagonist of yester- 
day. Alexander, the 
minister’s son, was 
an amazingly 
clean, round-faced, 
handsome child, 
with a turned-up nose 
that gave him, at the 
same time, both an in- 
nocent and a superior 
expression—an expres- 
sion undefined by his 
peers, but nevertheless 
much resented, except 
when they capitalized 
it for their own ends. 
And sometimes that 
virtuous look came in 
very handy when the 
gang needed a spokes- 
man. 

The third boy was 
Blaney, whose right 
name was Thomas Jef- 
ferson De Laney by 
his christening. He was 
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a hopelessly tousled little boy, whose tongue interfered, 
whose feet interfered, who always fell over everything 
possible. Blaney was an open and avowed suitor of 
Serena. For one glance from her violet eyes he would turn 
a hand-spring, or try to; and for a smile from her roguish 
lips he had sold his agates. No further 
can a fellow go in the spring-time, 
season of marbles as of love. 

Blaney was as awkward and affec- 
tionate as a puppy. He did his best in 
an exacting world, where there were 
forever ears to be washed, lessons to be 
recited, and stunts that froze his blood 
to be performed upon the trapeze 
before the eyes of his adored one. 
And for Serena he was secretly cro- 
cheting a collar; it had started out 
to be a dress, but he had been engaged 
on the task for more than a month, 
and had been persuaded that a collar 
would do. 

At sight of Serena now his whole 
being was galvanized with expectancy, 
and, matters of state forgotten, he 
turned his back upon the boys. 

“Ah-hah,” exulted that young lady, 
descending upon the three, her mouth 
stretched in a triumphant grin, “I 
thought we daren’t wear these caps 
and crosses! Well, here we are!” 

“That’s just bath-towels; that’s no 
uniform,” observed Alexander brutally. 

Charles stood off at one side, an ex- 
pression of utter boredom settling on 
his face at sight of the ‘“‘unhatched 
flappers,” and a supercilious look of 
toleration for the weakness of the 
smaller boys in finding anything of 
value in girl company or conversation. 

“What’th the pink paper for?” in- 
quired Blaney, seeing the “‘tickets” in 
their hands. 

“We're goin’ to raise five hundred 
dollars for the Checkered Slowbacks, so 
they can have somep’n to eat,” bragged 
Serena. 

At sight of actual cash in hand, Charlie’s ennui dis- 
appeared as if by magic. 

“When’s this here play gonna be?” he asked, offhand. 

It seemed that this detail had not been considered, 
and upon hearing that Alexander slapped his knees and 
doubled up with offensive mirth. 

“Well, how in the world, I ask you, do you think 
these people are gonna come to a play when you don’t 
even know when it’s gonna be yourselves? Ol’ Serena- 
haw-haw, Serena tomboy!” he jeered. 

Alexander was still smarting over the way Serena 
had ridden him down. 

Serena haughtily intimated that this important point 
was not to be made public till she got good and ready; 
but she and Caroline hastily returned to the house and 
fell to an earnest debate on details too long neglected. 

Charlie Barker, with sleuthlike caution, sought the 
secret entrance to his cave, taking no satellites with him. 
Once within that haven, he extracted a little purse from 
his pocket and poured out the money in the palm of his 
hand. He counted the coins carefully, and then went 
over them twice to assure himself that ninety cents was 
indeed the extent of his capital. 

“Pretty low—pretty low,” he concluded aloud, refer- 
ring, no doubt, to his finances, not, alas, to his thoughts. 





A Herald, bearing on a 
cushion a pink satin 
slipper, size 7A 


“But just you wait,”’ and he shook a knowing finger at 
the wall. ‘She'll double it, by jinks; she'll double it!”’ 


WEEK of frenzied rehearsing and costuming, quite 
without parental assistance, had brought the show 
into shape, Serena decided, and the 
Checkered Slowback children that 
much nearer their dinners. 

Out in the McDougall garage Serena 
was superintending the last touches to 
the stage setting for “Cinderella in 
Flower-Land.”’ Across the driveway, 
in the full glare of the midsummer sun, 
were rows of seats. Four kitchen chairs 
and a rocking-chair constituted the 
reserved seats, and Serena was only 
deterred by force from removing the 
wicker settee from the porch to provide 
more. Planks that teetered precar- 
iously on soap-boxes furnished the 
family circle. 

At two of a withering August after- 
noon the audience came up the drive. 
Strangely enough, those who bought 
tickets did not appear. But several 
mamas had sallied forth from cool and 
darkened rooms and the comfort of 
loose dressing-gowns. 

“We got umbrellas—we got um- 
brellas for you!” shrilled Serena, stage 
manageress and leading lady, dashing 
from behind the garage where the 
neighbor’s hen-coop formed one side of 
a dressing-room. In view of this su- 
preme foresight for their comfort, the 
adult audience was unable to back 
out, in spite of the heat. 

Seated with great formality in the 
front row, the grown-ups were con- 
fronted by the garage doors in the rdle 
of a drop-curfain. The usher, a red- 
headed little atom, also an enchanted 
vassal of Serena, carefully collected a 
nickel from the ticketless. 

“Little kids is only a penny, but for 
six years you have to pay three cents 
and for ten you have to pay a nickel. And big people 
can give ten if they want to.” And he pried a cent from 
every hot, moist little palm that clutched a coin. 

‘rantic were the activities going on between the hen- 
coop and the garage. The actresses had undertaken to 
use grease-paint, and their already heated countenances 
were beginning to drip. 

“Oh, isn’t it fun to use paint?” exulted Caroline. 
“My mother says ’t no one should use paint what doesn’t 
haf to. But you haf to when you act. And you can when 
you are old enough to wear tight shoes and brass-ears.”’ 

“What’s them?” queried the Ugly Sister. 

“Be still. Don’t you know the boys will hear you? 
And the audience will, too!’’ hissed Serena. 


INDERELLA and an Ugly Sister (one was a very 

pretty little girl with golden curls, the other quite 
satisfactorily plain) were rehearsing their parts earnestly 
in a stage whisper. Serena was squeezing back and forth 
through an aperture in the garage—an aperture made by 
lifting a plank that had been loosened at the bottom. 
This was the only stage exit or entrance, for coming in 
over the footlights could not be considered, Serena’s 
theatrical experience not yet having taken in a Follies 
performance. 
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Out in front ten, fifteen minutes passed, during which 
the day waxed hotter and hotter, and the audience did 
likewise. When he considered all were good and ready 
for him, along came Charlie Barker, carrying a large 
basketful of bottles of cold pop, frosted with beads of 
moisture. 

“Right off the ice,” said Charlie, “ginger ale, straw- 
b’ry pop, crackerjack. Step up, ladies and gen’lemen— 
fi’ cents for one and each!” 

A look of rapture and relief settled on every face, 
and no one, not even the mothers, proved too proud to 
drink from a bottle. 

“Is this for the Russian relief too?”’ asked the mother 
of the stage-manageress and leading lady. She was most 
thirsty and uncomfortable, and her thoughts were in the 
house fashioning a little garment she had been cutting 
out when her daughter had said, “Mama, I think you 
should take advantage of this opportunity to see me 
act, because you know I’m going on the stage in a few 
years.” 

Charlie met inquiries about the destiny of his profits 
competently. ‘Well, every one has to raise all the money 
he can,”’ he admitted, with an air of modest diffidence. 


Some of the kiddies had slipped off the benches and 
were toddling away rapidly. 
“Hey, where you goin’?”’ called the soda boy. 

““He’s goin’ to get thum money for pop,” 
explained an urchin who was blissfully alter- 
nating crackerjack with lemon soda. “I dot 
five cents left yet,” he confided further. 
‘““My mother she gived it to me for the starv- 
ing childrens—but I’m sorta starving, too,” 


crackerjack. 
The minister’s son sat beside his mother. 
In his pocket were three nickels, which were 


fF he concluded cheerfully, munching away at 
ee 
2 


“Right off the ice—ginger 
ale, strawb’ry pop, crackerjack. 
Step up, ladies and gen’lemen!”’ 





further protected in a tightly clutched fist. 

‘ Alexander had no particular interest in the 

show. In fact, he had threatened several 

times to “bust up her old show. Old Serena 
tomboy—I'll get even—I'll show her yet!”’ 

Next to Alexander sat Blaney De Laney, entirely con- 
tent to be basking in the near vicinity of Serena. Blaney’s 
charming mama sat upon his other side. She treated the 
entire first row to a bottle of pop, and the two boys moved 
back a row so as not to spill anything on their mothers. 

“That’s enough pop and crackerjack for you, Thomas 
Jefferson,” warned Mrs. De Laney. “Be careful, now. 
You know what happens when you eat too much of that 
stuff.”” There was a maternal tendency, you see, to fore- 
cast trouble with Blaney’s stomach. 


HE enterprising merchant, having sold out, had 
disappeared through the hedge, but had re-emerged 
in an incredibly short time, bringing another load. 
Evidently the stock had been laid in with forethought, 
and results were justifying the venture. Just at this 
moment the drop-curtain bulged out upon pressure 
from within, warning the audience that the play was 
about to begin. 
Scraping over the pebbly drive, the doors burst 
apart, sending a shower of mitrailleuse into the faces of 
the front row, and discovering to the audience a wood- 
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land dell. The usual theatrical effect was reversed, 
however, the stage being in shadow, the orchestra and 
the family circle brilliantly illuminated by the sum- 
mer sun. 

But this did not cramp the style of the actresses, who 
launched forth into a tirade against a defenseless Cin- 
derella, standing head and shoulders taller than her step- 
mother and sisters. The latter then departed for the ball 
through the exit provided by the loosened plank; but, the 
stage-hand having relaxed his vigilance, the plank sprang 
to like a trap-door, pinioning one fat leg, which stuck 
out from behind the pine boughs camouflaging the exit. 
Followed suppressed squeals from the actress and unre- 





“Is that for the Red Cross, too?” 


strained joy from the audience, whose merriment was not 
quelled until the leg was freed by the prompt action of 
Caroline, assisted by the usher—they were waiting in 
the wings for just such an emergency. 

Cinderella, meanwhile, ignoring the leg, continued to 
sit beside a very realistic fireplace arranged in a corner. 
The fireplace was built of adobe bricks, and within it 
smoldered a few sticks which sent out an unbelievable 
amount of smoke and warmth, the litile flickering heat- 
waves inside adding their bit to the great shimmering 
heat-waves without. 

The children upon the back seats were happily de- 
vouring crackerjack; but something had happened to 
fully a dozen others, who, after being seated, had disap- 
peared before giving up their admission money to Johnny. 
One by one they had slipped away, with furtive glances 
back toward the opera-house, escaping the usher on 
stealthy tiptoe. 

While Cinderella was poking ashes, Fairy Godmother 
suddenly appeared, materializing with some difficulty 
through the pine boughs, which were the wings. It was 
about to strike midnight! 

Alexander had been twisting his head to look down 
the drive, and at this point he saw what he was looking 
for. Charlie appeared around the end of the hedge, wig- 


wagged mysteriously, and at the signal Alexander slipped 
from his seat, and, beckoning several “kids’’ to follow, 
cautiously retreated to where, around the corner of the 
mock-orange hedge, a crowd of youngsters of from three 
to ten were imbibing strawberry pop and ginger ale, and 
chewing gum. 

The scene was no surprise to Alexander. He had 
known beforehand all about what was likely to be there. 

Charlie had approached him just that morning. 

“Goin’ to the show this afternoon?” 

“Aw, I s’pose so.” 

“I’m gonna make some money this after.” 

“Are yuh?” Alexander was only mildly interested 
in money. 

“Yeah! Say, I'll tell you what. 
There’s a lot of little kids goin’-—all the 
kids in our block, and they’ll have any- 
wheres from a nickel to a dime or may- 
be more. They’re too little to know 
much, and if you wanta bring um down 
and get um to buy we can get sum-a 
that money.” 

“That’s to get in the show with,” 
remarked Alexander idly. 

“Dumb-bell! Sure itis. But if you 
catch ’em first we'll get all of it, nickels 
and dimes both. See? I got ’bout 
sixty bottles of root beer and pop, made 
just yesterday.” 

Charles had already been spas- 
modically driving a profitable trade in 
this particular variety of hooch, thanks 
to soda-pop tablets and bottles of 
sorts collected from back yards—hair- 
tonic and catsup bottles being his 
favorites. 

But Charles had to have assistance. 
And at last Alexander grasped that here 
Was an opportunity to get even with 
Serena and bust up her ol’ play. Alex- 
ander lusted for revenge. Charles 
lusted for money. 

“We gotta right to op’rate in the 
drive if we wanto, haven’t we?”’ Charles 
had yet to deal with concessions. 

So Alex had told all the children to 
be sure and save their money for pop, and was not back- 
ward now about claiming his reward. Speedily he was 
cooling a heated throat with long, gurgling diaughts of 
strawberry pop. He rubbed his stomach, which was very 
apparently distended. 


HE play meanwhile progressed merrily, the actors 

too engrossed with their own performance to give a 
glance to the audience. The first act was over. The 
curtain was pulled across the stage and with creditable 
expedition drawn back again to show the ball scene, a 
féte champétre, upon which Cinderella made a dazzling 
entrance in an exquisite pink frock, over which her dark 
curls hung entrancingly. Her fairy feet were shod in 
pink satin slippers, size 7 A. The infatuated prince was 
looking at her face and not at her feet, however. 

The patient mamas, among them Serena’s mother, 
had grown so fondly interested that they were even un- 
conscious of the effort of holding the sun-umbrellas 
Serena had provided them. Only when Act III began 
did a commotion behind cause them to turn around. In 
an effort to get out and see what he felt was going on in 
the rear, Blaney had knocked the end of his seat off the 
box that supported it. The audience had mysteriously 
dwindled to a mere handful of nine spectators. 
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“Goodness, where have the children gone? Alex-a- 
an-der!” called the minister’s wife, rising to investigate. 
But before she could discover the scene hid by the mock- 
orange hedge, the discreet Alexander appeared down the 
drive with a box of crackerjack divertingly extended to 
his mother. 

“T just went to get you some; we et ours,” he ex- 
plained. 

“No, thank you, dear; you and Tommie eat it.” And 
she led the way back to their former seats. 

The faithful Blaney, however, continued on around 
the hedge, and there discovered:a circle of children who, 
sticky and spotted, were enviously watching Charles 
count out his nickels and pennies upon an empty tray. 
Swollen with the magnate’s sense of power, he no longer 
made any pretense of hiding his operations, but gloated 
brazenly as he cast up his accounts, basking in the glow 
of deferential admiration surrounding him. 

“Hey, you kids, the show’s nearly over. Come on, 
now; the best part’s comin’,” called Blaney. 

“Say, you—you didn’t pay your nickel yet,”’ and he 
pointed an accusing finger. 

“T spented it,” cried one triumphant infant. 

“T haven’t dot any nickel,” announced a cheerful little 
girl. 

Pop and crackerjack had proved more alluring than 
the play, or than benevolence to starving children across 
the seas. 

A slow comprehension began to dawn upon Serena’s 
faithful supporter; but, before he could become articulate, 
his mother advanced upon the spot, and at her approach 
Charles disappeared through the hedge. Mrs. De Laney 
corraled the youngsters and drove them back to see the 
last act, which was now on. Alexander followed lan- 
guidly—he had lost interest in the performance. He was 
not even very much interested in getting baek to Charlie 
and extracting the rest of his loot. 

Cinderella was being discovered. Blaney sat beside 
Alexander. The sun was hotter and hotter, as it is wont 
to be around four of an August afternoon. The Prince, 
preceded by a Herald bearing a cushion on which stood a 
pink satin slipper, was touring the stage in an exhaustive 
endeavor to find the owner of the tiny trophy. The Ugly 
Sister thrust out a diminutive foot, and the Herald, 
kneeling, gravely attempted to force it into the 7 A satin 
sheath. The operation was so successful that skinny little 
leg and all seemed to be lost in the slipper’s length. 

“Not she!” announced the Herald in a ringing voice. 
““Foot’s too big,” he added in a conversational tone in- 
tended to carry conviction to the audience. 

After rejecting the other sister and the cruel step- 
mother, he at last approached Cinderella sitting modestly 
beside the ashes. She extended her foot, which, with 
some effort;—lacking a shoe-horn,—was pushed into its 
rightful covering. 


T this moment a strange and distressing sound, next 
an involuntary and anguished outcry, arose in the 
front ranks of the audience. There was much confusion. 
“Oh, Blaney, how could you?” wailed Blaney’s 
mother, mopping first at him and then at Mrs. Perkins, 
till that injured lady betook herself to the faucet, in the 
faith that water would do more than sympathy. Too 
much home-brew, crackerjack, and sun, and one infant 
stomach had rebelled. Mrs. Perkins and her gown had 
suffered. 

Alexander, fresh, unruffled, and unspotted, although 
he seemed a trifle pale, stood calmly to one side, while 
Blaney, red-faced and incoherent, submitted to a vigor- 
ous and needed swabbing. 

“But mama, mama!” he was stammering inter- 


mittently, only to be hushed up by his mortified and busy 
parent. ;, 

“Didn’t hurt him much,” observed Alexander crit- 
ically. He regarded his own neat person with empha- 
sized satisfaction. 

“Oh, no, that’s the worst of it,’”’ moaned Mrs. De 
Laney. “My dear, I’m so sorry; Thomas Jefferson is so 
careless.”’ 

“B-but I d-didn’t drink thtrawberry pop,” got out 
Blaney for the second time. 

“Don’t say that again,” replied Mrs. De Laney, hur- 
rying him away. ‘“You’ve ruined Mrs. Perkins’s skirt. 
Come along in, now.” And the luckless child, tongue- 
tied with disgrace, was propelled hastily into the house 
and on into the bath-room, where he was turned over to 
the energetic manipulations of the maid, while his mother 
flew to greet a caller. 

Under this calamity the show had passed away, and 
every one went home. 

Back at the McDougalls’ house, the stage manageress, 
the usher, and Caroline were casting up accounts. 

“Johnny, how much did you collect?” asked Serena. 

“Fi’-ten-fifteen, no fi’-ten-fifteen, twenty-twenty-fi’ 
cents and six cents.”’ 

“Why—why—that’s only thirty-one cents!”” The 
stage manageress and chairman for New East relief 
glared at him with contempt as if he meant to be talking 
of dollars. Then a sickly, apprehensive expression ap- 
peared on her face, and her lip trembled. 

“Johnny, you musta mislaid some more money some- 
wheres in your pants,” suggested Caroline. 

“T never!” swore Johnny in anguish, for he had been 
known to borrow coins which somehow were never re- 
turned. “ ’Tsall I took in. I just put it all in my pocket. 
I never bought a thing.” 

“Well, don’t you know what you took in?” accused 
Serena, with a withering glare, as her wrath began to 
rise. “Oh, he can’t count. That’s what we get for having 
some one who can’t count.” 

This third degree was too much for even a red-head, 
and his tears began to flow. 

“Maybe Charles it’s his fault, maybe it is, ’cause—”’ 

“Why’s it his fault? Where was Charles?” demanded 
his relentless persecutors in a breath. 

“Well, he was sellin’ pop and gum over there, and 
crackerjack, ’n’ I was thirsty too, but I didn’t buy 
nothin’.”’ 

“T didn’t, neither,” said Caroline. ‘We didn’t have 
any pop at all.” 

Silence ensued—the idea percolated. 

“Who bought his things?” 

As facts were wormed from the half suspicious but 
unanalytical Johnny, and a realization of the foul deed 
smote them, the Red Cross committee rose in its wrath 
and, marching forth from the garage, stage-paint and all, 
traversed the back yard between Charles’s house and 
their own. But the profiteer had disappeared. 

Indeed, Charles had picked up his things and scooted. 
Once around the corner, he made straight for his father’s 
garage and disappeared behind it, reappearing a moment 
later minus the tray and the basket of empty pop bottles. 

He looked around him to satisfy himself that no one 
was watching his movements. The coast seemed clear; 
Charles stole up the driveway. But he did not see 
Alexander’s head peering around the corner of the Barker 
garage. Ducking suddenly behind the side porch, the 
porch next to the vacant lot, Charles moved aside a 
latticed gate that gave under the porch. Rakes and 
garden tools were kept under there; also a cobwebby, 
unopened basement window drew a faint light therefrcm 

Crouchingly Charles scrouged his way under the 
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porch, and, after pulling the lattice in place, made for a 
crude trap-door over a yawning black hole. 

The approach by tunnel! The secret entrance known 
only to Charles was almost exactly opposite the cave 
in the next lot, and the tunnel was probably the only sub- 
way in that city. Charles had one foot inside, when a 
whistle just outside turned his head, and there was 
Alexander’s face at the opening. 

“Hullo! Where you goin’? I saw you come in 
here, and I just thought I’d come too.” 


‘IT got a good old iron-tin roof all right!” There was 
a foot of water in the bottom of the cave 


Alexander looked extremely innocent, though he knew 
perfectly well that he had discovered Charles’s secret. 
He did not wait to be invited to come in, but crawled 
hastily through the opening, and pulled the lattice into 
place behind him. 


HARLES was angry, but the knowledge that he 
had been caught in the very act of absconding 
with the afternoon’s profits gave him pause. 
Alex’s eyes were fixed on the entrance to the tunnel. 
“Gee, the approach by tunnel!” he said. 
“Well, don’t talk so loud. - Come on,” Charles re- 
plied. ‘Now you sneaked after me, you might as well 





come on along with me. If you go out that way you'll 
give the whole thing away. Might as well come along. 
Folla me into the cave, an’ we can talk there.” 

And, lowering himself feet first into the tunnel. 
Charles disappeared from view. Alex’s curiosity got che 
better of any distaste that he might have for the dark, 
and he followed suit. This was no rabbit’s-burrow 
entrance, to be crawled into on hands and knees. Alex 
dropped upright into a man-hole, and then crouched to 
enter the tunnel proper, through which Charles was al- 
ready crawling ahead of him. 

Little cool roots, earth-clotted, 
dangled into Alexander’s face. He 
felt rather faint in the pit of his 
stomach, and had to stop and gasp 
for air several times. 

“Are you comin’ all right?” 
Charles’s voice came back throatily. 

The approach by tunnel took 
fully six minutes to negotiate, and 
several for Alex to recover from. So 
that at the very moment that Serena 
descended upon the Barker premises, 
Charlie Barker and Alexander sat 
within the cave club-house, gleefully 
going over the events of the after- 
noon, while rain-drops pattered, at 
first slowly and then more and more 
briskly on the “roof.” 

“Snug as a bug we'll be in here- 
you just wait! This half is gotta piece 
a tin roofing, and it can’t leak, and 
I’m gonna cover the whole thing with 
tin. Gee! I got two dollars and a 
half in a coupla hours this afternoon. 
No trouble atall!”’ magnificently. 

“Yeah,” agreed Alexander rather 
limply. To be sure, there were 
reasons why Alexander should be 
limp, though he— 

“T think I’d better go, though,” 
he added; “‘it’s lightnin’, an’, besides, 
it’s rainin’ down my neck.” 

“Aw, sit over here. You're right 
under a crack.” 

A terrific peal of thunder at this 
moment was followed by a downpour 
of rain, and in a moment streams of 
water were tearing briskly down the 
walls of the cave and spattering 
through the cracks between the 
- boards. The boys dragged the 
Vem Onset bench under the one good piece of 
tin roofing and huddled together. It 
grew dark in the cave, and the floor 
became very muddy and then turned 
to a puddle. Conversation lan- 
guished and the water rose. 

“T wonder where Charles is all this time and in all 
this storm,” Mrs. Barker was saying as she peered 
out of the window. “The rain will do the lawn a world 
of good,” she added complacently. The lawn was 
her pride and the show possession of the neighborhood. 

“Oh, Charlie’s safe,” chuckled his father. “You 
don’t ever need to worry about him.” 

The rain had developed into a veritable cloudburst, a 
Niagara-like downpour. A call of distress from the cook 
sent Mr. and Mrs. Barker hurriedly to the basement. 
Water was trickling rapidly down the walls of the foun- 
dation, and appeared to be leaking in from that closed 
window that gave under the side porch, while from some 
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other unlocated source water was streaming in so rapidly 
that there was already more than half an inch on the 
lower parts of the cement flooring. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Barker. “And I’ve 
just paid those plumbers a fortune—had the lawn all 
ripped up and the sod laid back!”’ 

The cook meanwhile was trying to stem the flood, and 
was shooting the rapidly rising tide down the gutter with 
a broom; but the water came in faster than she could 
sweep it out. That plumbing Mr. Barker was talking 
about had suffered unanticipated strains, and was 
“laying down” on its job. 

A half-hour had passed since the heavy downpour 
started, and it was still raining steadily, but in a calmer 
mood. Charles and Alexander stood upon the bench in 
the cave, moist but not wet. There was a foot of water 
in the bottom of the club-house. 

“Lucky we was in here, wasn’t it?’’ remarked Charles 
cheerfully, after a silence of at least ten minutes. “I got 
a good old iron-tin roof all right.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” shivered Alexander, “‘but I think I better 
go now; my mother’ll be waiting supper. Charlie,” 
with sudden firmness, ‘I’m not goin’ through the tunnel. 
It's awful dark in there, and it’s muddy, too’; he drew 
back an exploring hand. 

“Well, we'll haf to go up the ladder, I guess,”’ Charlie 
conceded, “and you can go under the fence and you'll 
be right by the lane.”’ 

When they got out into the still determined drizzle, 
Charles, head down, dashed for the garage; but his foot 
sank into an unexpected hole, and he sprawled on the 
soaked grass. Scrambling up, he halted not till under 
shelter of the garage eaves he stopped to gaze back to 
the dark bourne whence he had come, with the sense that 
that hole presaged evil. It did. 

A strange trench traversed the lawn. The pride of 
his mother’s heart was cut in half by a ditch fully fifteen 
feet long—a ditch leading straight from the side porch, 
across the yard, to the field on the other side of the fence. 
It opened up the secret passageway. 

“Charl-ie-e-e-e-e,”’ called his mother from the back 
porch. “What are you doing out there in the rain? Come 
right in and help. The cellar’s flooded. That pipe has 
broken again, and your father thinks you know some- 
thing about it.” 

And she had not yet seen the lawn. 
when she did 

rhe hour was fast approaching when his proud exca- 
vations were to cost Charles dear. He could even, and 
in the midst of far different pains, suffer over his dad’s 
anguished (and varying) announcements of what that 
tunnel was costing him in dollars and cents. 


When she did— 


At the same hour, over at the De Laneys’, Mrs. De 
Laney was recounting to her husband the story oj 
Blaney’s wretched mishap and Mrs. Perkins’s catas- 
trophe. As she talked, the culprit himself came into 
the room, clean, rosy, and equal at last to defending 
himself. 

“But, mama,” he said, with the dignity of the turn- 
ing worm, “I wath not thick at all; I never throwed up. 
It wath Alecthander that did it.” 


5 ee supper was over that night, and it had 

stopped raining, Serena and Caroline marched 
across the park to the Perkins home to deliver the Red 
Cross funds to Mrs. Perkins, who was chairman of the 
Relief Committee. Serena had contributed four cents 
to increase the thirty-one cents to “an even number,” 
and this, added to what was taken in by the sale of the 
tickets, made two dollars and eighty-five cents. 

Mrs. Perkins was sitting on the porch, and the chil- 
dren gave her the money, explaining that there would 
have been more if the audience had all paid in their 
admission. They wouldn’t say who it was that went 
and interfered or anything. The chairman accepted the 
money graciously; she assured the producers that it 
would be a great addition to the treasury. 

A few days later, upon answering a ring at the door, 
she found Serena and Caroline again, waiting on the 
threshold with a look of brisk efficiency. No time was 
lost in getting to the point. 

“We thought we'd better get a receipt for the money,” 
stated Serena; “you know—that money what we gave 
you for the Checkered Slowbacks.” 

“A receipt?’’ queried Mrs. Perkins. 

“Yes’m; you might forget and use it for somethin’ 
else or somethin’ if the laundryman came, you know, 
or a beggar, or somethin’, and then no one would ever 
know—and then, my daddy says you should have a 
receipt for everythin’, anyway—and, well-a, we’d have 
somethin’ to show.” 

“You shall surely have something to show,”’ replied 
Mrs. Perkins, amused but puzzled, and not knowing how 
much cause they had for distrusting human integrity. 

The little girls got their receipt, and as they went 
down the steps and rounded the corner they saw Charles 
Barker and Alexander Perkins coming. At their ap- 
proach the theatrical manager and her assistant pressed 
to the far side of the walk, each with one hand holding 
her skirts ostentatiously away from the brute sex, each 
with the other pinching her nostrils tight, in a familiar 
tribal gesture of scorn, silently and successfully register- 
ing moral and physical repulsion. 

They knew the whole truth. 





When I 


Think of You 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


HEN I think of you 
One single pang LI feel, 
As if an archer drew 
An arrow at a mark, 
And oh, that aim is true! 





Then all my longings pass 
As vain across my heart 
As shadows in a glass, 
Or the little, little rain 
Upon November grass. 
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Restoring Lost Lives 


The Story of a Woman Who Single-Handed Has Brought Back Happiness 
and Opportunity to Scores of Crushed Men and Women 


By Zoe Beckley 





HERE is a eee ge ee aR OA (the only organiza- 
negative and Fs ee tion in the United 


terrible side 

to the rule: 
“To them that have 
shall be given.” It 
seems that if your 
need is tragic enough, 
no help shall be ac- 
corded you. There 
are Bide-a-Wee 
homes for dogs and 
pussy-cats; societies 
to prevent cruelty to 
animals; Salvation 
Armies for human 
down-and-outers; 
charity organizations 
see to the poor; and 
there are individuals 
and associations to 
aid persons in and out 
of prison. But who 
helps those who, 
either through tem- 
porary catastrophe 
or inhuman greed on 
the part of kin, are 
wrongfully impris- 
oned in institutions 
for the insane? 

The only agency 
I know that’s in- 
terested and working 
for these unfortun- 
ates is a little, dy- 
namic wisp of a 
woman eighty-three 
years old, whose 
mind is still at zenith 
and whose spirit is a 
sort of perpetual 
challenge to the up- 
and-doers of the 
world. Elizabeth Bartlett Grannis she is, of New York 
City, who for forty years has waged single-handed 
battle for these people, restoring more than one hundred 
lost lives to a workaday life, fifty-seven of them within 
the last five years. That she has done it against powerful 
opposition, which has gradually turned to resigned 
tolerance and even some encouragement, only empha- 
sizes the truth of the tragic charge she makes—that 
society’s grimmest crime goes least combated. 

You have probably heard of Elizabeth Grannis before, 
but not in this réle. . It is as an editor and publisher, as a 
getter of bills through the legislature, as a prohibitionist, 
suffragist, founder and president for thirty-six years of 
the National Christian League for Promotion of Purity 





EvizaABetH BARTLETT GRANNIS 


Who has been called ‘‘a bundle of lace and chiffon with the 
spirit of a lion inside”’ 
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States with a na- 
tional charter that 
gives it the right to 
establish auxiliaries 
in foreign countries), 
and as a social re- 
former generally that 
she is best known. 

On the side, so 
to say, and between 
other undertakings, 
this indefatigable 
“bundle of lace and 
chiffon with the spirit 
of a lion inside,” as 
William Thaw once 
described her, has 
done this work and 
is now toiling to 
make such work less 
necessary in the fu- 
ture. She did not 
undertake it of her 
own accord—she was 
too busy with a hun- 
dred other things. 
People came to her, 
begging her help and 
influence, knowing 
the indomitable 
quality of her will, 
the wisdom cf her 
methods, and _ the 
winning charm of 
her personality 
withal. 

“The whole trou- 
ble,” she told me, 
sitting at her piled- 
up work-table in her 
old-fashioned West 
Twelfth Street house, 
“js that it is so incredibly easy to have a person com- 
mitted to an insane asylum. It is necessary only to have 
two physicians certify to the patient’s unbalance. In all 
walks of life are persons whose service can be dishonorably 
bought, or whose credulity can be played upon for wicked 
purposes. 

“T am trying to have a bill passed which will insure to 
any person accused of unbalanced mentality the right 
to be tried by jury. This should do away with many 
unbelievable cases of unjust incarceration such as exist 
to-day under the loose laws prevailing.” 

To illustrate this, let us cite a few of Mrs. Grannis’s 
protégés, chosen at random. For obvious reasons, names 
are fictitious and institutions can not be set forth. The 
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facts must speak for themselves—and they do, for of the 
fifty-seven persons whose liberation has been secured by 
Mrs. Grannis in the last five years, all but two have 
become and remain absolutely self-supporting or have 
married and made comfortable homes. The two who 
were returned to institutions were alcoholics, unable or 
unwilling to work. 


Jumure’s “QUEERNESS” 


re I was Jimmie. Jimmie’s mother was typical 
J of a class of women who do not understand their 
children. Jimmie was “queer’—troublesome at home, 
his mother said. She “didn’t know what to do with 
him.” He was always running away to the woods and 
whistling at birds and the like. He would steal combs and 
cigar-boxes “and made funny music out o’ them.” He 
wouldn’t study. His teachers complained. “T had to 
send him away,” said his mother. 

Jimmie grew up in institutions. He was over twenty 
when his mother, worried by his incessant pleas for 
release, and thinking in her heart that maybe Jimmie 
might help support her at that, came to Mrs. Grannis for 
help. The first step was to visit Jim, talk to him, observe 
and diagnose him in her own way. People say you can’t 
fool Elizabeth Grannis much. 

Of course, the hospital authorities wanted to keep 
Jim. He was a good entertainer, helped out at all the in- 
stitution “parties” and shows, was amusing, good- 
tempered, and easy to take care of. Convinced that he 
had his full quota of brains and was no more erratic in 
spots than most of us, Mrs. Grannis took her next step— 
the accumulation of testimony from teachers, friends, 
and other credible witnesses. This necessitated endless 
visits and conferences, always more or less opposed 
by those in charge, but never to the point of outright 
antagonism. Little by little they grew used to seeing 
the slight figure of Mrs. Grannis with her determined 
air, her ringing tones, and her Paris-looking frocks and 
bonnets. New England “gumption,” tact, and a certain 
friendly forcefulness and determination were her only 
W eapons. 

rom Jimmie’s case to the present time, she has 
never resorted to legal proceedings and never appealed 
to the State Lunacy Commission except once—and then 
she won her plea and got her patient. 

Mrs. Grannis and Jim’s mother finally piled up 
enough evidence to induce the doctors to release him 
IF 

This IF was a formidable barrier. It demanded that 
Elizabeth Grannis be responsible for the maintenance and 
for every act of the released. Charactetistically she drew 
her pen through the “every act,”’ and signed the paper. 
Commotion followed, which the small lady with the 
large forcefulness quelled by declaring: ““No one in his 
or her right senses would be responsible for another’s 
every action.”” She substituted her promise to find em- 
ployment for the youth and to keep her eye on him in 
her own home until he was self-supporting. 

Upon these conditions, Jimmie was delivered into her 
hands, and before many weeks he got a position as 
organist and choir-master in a Brooklyn church. He 
wrote for publication, made musical instruments, con- 
ducted revivals, and was not unknown as a small-scale 
plunger in Wall Street. He married a charming college- 
bred young teacher who knew his entire history, and has 
lived happily with her and their two sons for more than 
twenty years. Could “normalcy” ask for more? Yet, 
had it not been for Elizabeth Grannis, this citizen would 
have remained for the rest of his life in his “palace 
prison.” 


“THe Girt WHo Wasn’t WANTED” 


HIS case led to others. Soon the little lady in 

Twelfth Street was bombarded with letters from a 
girl we shall call Gilda Blythe, whose story Miss Brad- 
don or Bertha M. Clay would have rejoiced to write, 
under the title “Death in Life” or “The Girl Who 
Wasn’t Wanted.”” And some modern movie director, 
searching dusty shelves for melodrama, would probably 
have discarded it as too improbable. 

Gilda had been dropped in babyhood, and she 
became a hunchback. Intellectually she was as far 
above the average as her poor body was below it. She 
was sensitive and sometimes sulky, and in a sort of 
spiritual self-defense used to make up romances and 
adventures which her family characterized as “‘Gilda’s 
lies.”” She went to school and to Oberlin College, from 
which she was graduated with honors. Her parents died, 
and her brothers developed into ogres of selfishness and 
cruelty. Their wives did not “want a crippled girl 
around.” They resented her “queerness,”’ said she was 
“uncanny,” “selfish.” There was property involved, too, 
the one thing needed to turn an unhappy situation into 
real tragedy. 

Miss Blythe, having added stenography to her college 
learning, was making her own living. Her family, how- 
ever, said she “gossiped”” about them—and maybe she 
did. She annoyed them by unexpected visits and in 
other ways. She must be got rid of. 

One night at her boarding-house appeared Miss 
Blythe’s two brothers, a doctor, a policeman, and a 
nurse. The commitment papers were ready. Gilda 
must come. 

Frightened to the marrow of her bones, Gilda pro- 
tested wildly, went hysterical, cried for help. So she 
was strapped and bound and taken in a carriage to a 
hospital, and thence to the asylum for the insane, where 
she remained, dead in life, for four mortal years. 

Mrs. Grannis to the rescue. First the long talks, the 
analysis, the piercing observation and careful reflection. 
Then the long crusade for the girl’s freedom, armed with 
the affidavits of friends. Thirty-five persons, in all, cast 
the weight of their testimony for Gilda Blythe—one of 
the most difficult cases to release ever known in Mrs. 
Grannis’s long experience. Finally the gates opened, and 
the hunchback girl found herself under Mrs. Grannis’s 
care in Mrs. Grannis’s home. She stayed there for seven 
months. 

“She was,” says Mrs. Grannis, “one of the best 
stenographers I ever had. “Finally she got herself a 
better-paying position with the superintendent of a city 
department in New York. When she had worked 
there a year, I called upon her employer, whom I knew 
to be a man of wisdom and humanity, and asked if he 
had ever had any suspicion of the girl’s sanity. The most 
effective answer he could have made was his look of 
astonishment at my question. 

“T have to deal,” he said, “with people of every degree 
of intelligence. It has trained me to detect mental 
defects unerringly. That Miss Blythe has ever had any- 
thing mentally wrong with her is preposterous. She is 
one of the most dependable of my workers.” 

“Gilda Blythe was in to see me only the other day,” 
went on the little restorer of lost souls in her sprightliest 
manner. “She is not only an active and earnest member 
of the League (for Purity), but, in addition to her secre- 
tarial work, she now teaches English to foreigners, and 
proudly introduced me to one of her latest pupils, a 
Chinese woman physician.” 

So that is Gilda Blythe. 
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RescvuE or Two YouNG WOMEN 


OW let us take Miss Crane, a chool-teacher in one 

of our largest cities. This young woman accu- 
mulated a savings-bank account. Her brother coveted 
it, to go into business. Miss Crane thought him too 
young and inexperienced to intrust with her money. The 
mother sided passionately with the boy, and together, 
somehow, they persuaded the necessary two doctors to 
sign papers to the effect that the daughter was unbalanced 
and incapable of managing her affairs, financial and 
otherwise. 

You will hold up horrified hands and exclaim: “It 
can’t be done! No mother so inhuman exists. No 
doctors could be so imposed upon!’’ Our answer is that 
it happened. Miss Crane went to an insane asylum, and 
remained in durance just under three years, when Eliza- 
beth Grannis came upon the scene. 

The details of Miss Crane’s release parallel the others. 
Suffice it that she emerged from her incarceration and 
was taken into the old house on Twelfth Street that had 
harbored so many other of life’s victims. She tried to 
get work, but could not. She was a college woman, a 
teacher. She knew only teaching, and she knew it 
well. 

“Now listen to me,” said her friend and deliverer. 
“You must go back to teaching. You have never been 
insane: you are perfectly qualified to take up your work 
again. Go and demand your reinstatement on your 
former license; say only that you have been away for 
three years—and refer everybody to me, if necessary.” 

We do not believe the Recording Angel has placed a 
black mark upon any one’s record for this withholding 
of the whole truth. For some years, now, Miss Crane 
has been back at her old work of teaching, and her record 
with the education board is a black-and-white con- 
demnation of the system that kept her for years behind 
the walls of a mad-house. 

And now to Mary Brown, whose parents, dying, left 
her with a comfortable little income in the home of a 
farmer to board. At about her sixteenth year the farmer 
died, and for a time the widow kept the girl on, at home 
and at school, and attended to her education. But after 
a while the farmer’s widow wearied of drudging on the 
old place, seeing nothing, doing nothing but keep house 
for herself and the girl who was no kith or kin. Into her 
mind seeped the poisonous temptation of the girl’s 
money. The woman plotted, and in time it eventuated 
that Mary was “sent to the hospital’—at least, that was 
how the neighbors got it. The “hospital” was in reality 
an institution for the insane, which kept Mary Brown for 
ten whole years. Scores of letters were written by the 
desperate girl to friends, who never were heard from 
because they never received the letters. At last, how- 
ever, word reached Elizabeth Grannis, and again the 
slow machinery of release was set in motion. 

Just as it was about to accomplish its end, Mary was 
transferred to another institution and all the laborious 
proceedings had to be started over again. This hap- 
pened an incredible number of times; but the perse- 
verance and fighting power of the little crusader was as 
inexhaustible as the Biblical widow’s curse. Mary 
Brown was at last free to go to the temporary shelter on 
Twelfth Street. 

Eventually Mary went south with a family as house- 
keeping manager. Then for a while she picked and 
packed oranges in Florida and became a farmerette. 
To-day she is in the employ of a wealthy family as 
keeper of their home and supervisor of their orange 
grove, is doing well and being happy, as testified by 
picture postcards, letters, and many little gifts. 


? 


Another case—a man this time—Herman Brinck. 
Herman was a politician in a small way in one of the 
cities of the East. He did not act as his ward chiefs 
ordered, and was told that if he didn’t mend his ways he 
would surely “get in Dutch.” Herman was imprudent, 
went on being independent and playing politics in his own 
particular way. One night he was caught in an alley 
by his bosses’ gang, blackjacked and beaten, and hauled 
to the station-house as a dangerous disturber. 

Even this did not cure Herman of his independent 
ways, and, to make a long story short, he found himself 
one fine evening behind the gray walls and barred 
windows of a “‘hospital,”’ where he was to have treatment 
for brain disorder. His mother, after many failures, ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Grannis for aid, and there ensued a long, 
wearisome battle against the powers that be. The powers 
proved many in Herman’s case, and the transfer idea was 
worked to its utmost limit. Through five asylums his 
case was dragged, with the final result that Herman came 
out and was provided with passage, with his old and faith- 
ful mother, to their native Germany. At last accounts 
Herman was the prosperous head of a business where his 
American training and “hustle” made him respected, and 
the head of a family over which the old mother hovers 
in love and pride. So much for Herman Brinck, con- 
demned and committed as insane. 

Libbie Grant was the wife of a small-town business 
man, and the mother of two little sons. As years went 
by, the husband’s fancy wandered, as is not conspicuous 
by its rarity, and he longed to be rid of Libbie. Libbie 
got wind of the affair, and objected. (Some women do.) 
Mr. Grant called it “insane jealousy,” and made out quite 
a case to the neighbors, the family, and finally to the two 
necessary doctors who signed her commitment as mentally 
deranged. 

Friends bestirred themselves in Libbie’s behalf, but 
failed just short of obtaining her release. In despair 
Mrs. Grannis was sought and persuaded to take up the 
fight. In her usual fashion, she did so. Things were a 
bit easier now; that is, she was becoming so familiar a 
figure in this work that doctors and nurses no longer 
opposed her with their former strength. And the guar- 
anty she was made to sign was less exacting. Anyhow, 
Libbie Grant was liberated and taken to Mrs. Grannis’s 
home. 

There, one day, came an elderly gentleman who 
wanted a companion and helper for his invalid wife. 

In her girlhood Libbie Grant had been a stenographer, 
but she was now eager to get dny position she could, 
so it was suggested that she try for this one. The old 
man liked her, and wanted to take her home to his 
paralyzed wife at once; but Mrs. Grannis insisted that he 
be told the young woman’s story. He was then sent to 
talk with her a second time, and again decided that she 
was entirely trustworthy and competent. Libbie Grant 
was in this couple’s home two years, serving them faith- 
fully. 

But Libbie longed to do different work, and on her 
savings took night-school lessons in a near-by town to 
refresh and perfect her shorthand. The old couple missed 
her, but were glad to see her get on, and to-day she is 
earning an excellent living as secretary and manager to a 
business firm. 


How He Gor His Money 





LORENCE WHITE was still another “case” 
perhaps the most interesting of all Mrs. Grannis’s 
human salvages. Miss White’s brother is a prominent 
physician in New York. This man appears to have 
resorted in a wholesale way to the simple method of 
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having persons committed as insane so as to obtain their 
money. His father-in-law and two elderly aunts had 
been placed in such institutions and died there, their 
money passing into the hands of the doctor. 

Sister Florence’s share of the estate was also desired by 
him. But Florence was cool and wise, and gave het 
brother no opportunity. His day came, however; for 
Florence suffered a serious illness, and, while she was 
still weak and easily wrought upon, the usual visitors 
burst in with the usual signed paper and the carriage 
waiting at the door—quite in dime-novel fashion. Clad 
only in night-gown, dressing-robe, and slippers, her 
hair down her back and her nerves uncontrollable from 
sickness, Florence White was taken to the asylum in 
which she spent eight unspeakable years—not from 
unkind treatment, but from the mere fact of incarcera- 
tion in that inferno of the mad. 

Some one whom Mrs. Grannis had befriended told of 
Miss White’s case, and again did the little lady of 
Twelfth Street put on her Paris bonnet and her satin 
gown, her small French slippers, and her inevitable kid 
gloves, and fare forth for her asylum visit. Again did her 
tact and persistence win, and again was a human soul 
brought from darkness into the light of day. Miss 
White, a woman of fine presence and excellent education, 
felt that if she could get to Australia, where she had 
relatives, it would not be difficult to earn her living. 
Mrs. Grannis accordingly advanced the necessary funds, 
and the girl set off, her heart singing with hope and 
gratitude. 

Enter the satanic brother, who cabled the immigration 
authorities at the Australian port not to permit his sister 
to land, she being a dangerously insane person. But Miss 
White was not so easily beaten. From her trunk she 
rummaged Mrs. Grannis’s written promise to be her 
guarantor, her banker and moral backer, the release from 
the asylum, and other papers, which, together with her 
convincing manner and straightforward tale, prevailed 
upon the Captain to go on to the next port and put her 
ashore there. 

To Miss White’s dismay, however, she found her 
relatives hostile, having had word from the brother in 
America that sister Florence was impossible and a danger 
to receive. 

Again she refused to be crushed. She made her way 
to another big city—in New Zealand this time—and, 
on the strength of her education, fine bearing, and pre- 
possessing personality, obtained a place as companion 
to an elderly rich wontan. She stayed with her till her 
death. 

It goes without saying that Florence White repaid 
her benefactor every penny of her debt, with interest, 
stayed faithfully in touch with her, and let no Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, birthday, or festival of any sort go 
by without its due remembrance. She is back in America 
now, the trusted and beloved governess and companion 
in a wealthy family—just in what city we had best not 
say. 

Does our record grow monotonous? We could go on 
citing Mrs. Grannis’s protégés indefinitely, monotonously, 
to the number of more than a hundred. Go to her home 
any day and you will find upon her table a bunch of roses 
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a pile of letters, a gift of some sort just arrived from one 
of her saved souls, monotonously numerous—the mo- 
notony of the record sounding the lone crusader’s 
trumpet-challenge to the conscience of a society that 
permits such stories to be monotonously frequent, 
monotonously easy to bring about. 


THE System Is WRONG 


FAMOUS alienist whom I was once interviewing 
for a newspaper, with not the least personal reflec- 
tion intended, said to me: 

“It is perfectly easy to have a person committed 
as insane—yourself, for instance. I could have you 
sent within the hour to any one of a dozen insane asylums 
in or near New York; not because there is necessarily 
anything wrong with your mind, but because the system 
is wrong. What effect would your protests have? Ii 
you took the thing calmly, it could be called sulking—one 
of the commonest symptoms of derangement. If you 
raved and cried and were violent, that would be still 
more convincing. There are certain tests, of course. 
But insanity is both possible to feign and possible to 
‘read in’ even when not there. 

“Its diagnosis is not an exact process, like taking blood 
tests or the pulse. It is delicate and difficult, and there 
is great leeway for the doctor’s guess-work. If, for 
some consideration or other, two doctors should want 
you placed in an asylum, their joint declaration would 
outweigh all the protests and proof of sanity you would 
be able to muster.” 

I never forgot this statement, and I believe, if the 
physician should chance upon these lines, he would recall 
it vividly. 

The comparative ease with which a mistaken diag- 
nosis can be made under the present law is why Mrs. 
Grannis is fighting for a change in legislation, providing 
a jury examination for those alleged to be mentally 
deranged. 

“The economic phase of it,”’ says she, “is most im- 
portant, too. It is a serious matter that the state must 
pay five dollars or more per week per person for his sup- 
port in an institution, when he is perfectly competent to 
support himself outside its walls. Many of these inmates 
could be earning from $40 to $200 a month for services 
they now give for nothing to the state. Tax-payers are 
thus paying for many who have dependence forced upon 
them.” 

Of late years—the last two or three, to be exact— 
Mrs. Grannis has not been required to sign the guaranty 
of responsibility. The person is merely released in her 
custody, on her promise to look after him or her and see 
that employment is found. 

To-day, too, many doctors, lawyers, ministers, heads 
of institutions, and members of welfare organizations are 
lending support to Mrs. Grannis’s campaign for a better 
lunacy law. When we consider that she has done all this 
virtually single-handed and without any weapons other 
than her own personal force and long record of public 
service, and that out of more than a hundred rescued 
only two have failed, the fact is as noble a tribute to the 
woman as it is a damning charge against the present:law. 
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Four California cousins, all Twilight Sleep children 


Twilight Sleep and the Baby 


A Ten Years’ Record of Happy Mothers and Healthy Children 
By Edna Purdy Walsh 


VER a period of eight years MCCLURE’s MAGa- 

zINE has published authentic records of Twiligh 

Sleep. No article the magazine ever presented 

attracted more attention than its first account of 
the subject, published in June, 1914. 

The demand for new facts concerning it, and for the 
introduction of Twilight Sleep in this country, became 
overwhelming; and, owing largely to the pressure of this 
demand from the women themselves, American physi- 
cians visited Freiburg, studied the method at first hand, 
and introduced it ‘quietly in 
numbers of hospitals. 

The practice of the method 
has extended until we have 
records from some physicians of 
hundreds, from others of thous- 
ands of cases of Twilight Sleep. 
The criticism of Twilight Sleep 
has centered on the alleged 
danget to the unborn infant. 

What, then, as nearly as may 
be determined, is the mortality 
of Twilight Sleep babies as com- 
pared to that of babies born 
without Twilight Sleep? 

In 1919 the average rate of 
infant mortality for the United 
States, as well as it might be 
computed, was stated as 86.6 
deaths in a thousand births 
(8.6 per cent) according to I. S. 
Falk of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine in his “Essays in Vital 





Lois Mae Murphy, a Twilight Sleep baby, + 
at the age 
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Statistics,’”’ published in the Public Health Nurse for 
April, 1922. 

The average rate of infant mortality in our two largest 
cities in 1921 was 71 deaths in a thousand births fer 
New York (7.1 per cent) and 89 deaths in a thousand 
births (8.9 per cent) for Chicago.' Johns Hopkins reports 
a fetal mortality of 7 per cent; and Slemmons in Cali- 
fornia had 5 per cent.” 

Thus, in the country at large, and in the two most 
populous cities, the infant mortality ranged from 5 to 
8 per cent—as nearly as we may 
ascertain the truth of the situa- 
tion. 

Among the babies born under 
Twilight Sleep, the Long Island 
College Hospital, under the care 
of John Osborn Polak, had an in- 
fant mortality of 2.5 per cent in 
1,000 cases. In Kansas City, 
under the care of Dr. George 
Clark Mosher, the infant mor- 
tality of the latest 500 cases of 
Twilight Sleep babies is 2.8 per 
cent.' 

In Chicago, at the Mary 
Thompson Hospital, Dr. Bertha 


1 Statistical Report of Infant Mortality 
for 1921 in 573 cities of the United States 
American Child Hygiene Association, Washing- 
ton. 

2 American Journal of Obstetrics, February, 
1922. 

3 Address A. C. Beck, 72d Session Ameri- 
can Medical Association, June, 1921. 

f ‘Ten Years of Painless Childbirth,” 
George Clark Mosher. American Journal of 


of one Obstetrics, February, 1922. 
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Van Hoosen has conducted 2,031 cases of Twilight do for obstetrics what anesthesia has done for surgery.” 





Sleep. The infant mortality in these 2,031 cases is 2.3.' “In the evolution of medical science there are many 
Dr. Polak’s roco cases had received pre-natal super- things that undeservedly fall in disrepute, while others 


vision—medical supervision. In 
his opinion, pre-natal supervision 
and good obstetrics are the leading 
factors in a constructive program 
for reducing infant and maternal 
mortality, and he regards scopola- 
mine-morphine anesthesia as an 
incident of the technique of good 
obstetrics. 

An interesting comparison has 
been made by Dr. Polak’s asso- 
ciate, Dr. A. G. Beck of Brooklyn, 
in a series of 3,000 maternity cases 

the first 1,0co without pre-natal 
care, the second 1,000 with pre- 
natal care supplied by the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, the third 1,000 
being the cases of Twilight Sleep 
deliveries with pre-natal medical 
supervision to which we have 
already referred. The infant mor- 
tality rate among the mothers 
without pre-natal supervision was 
+6 infant deaths in 1,000 births 
(7.6 per cent). The infant mor- 
tality rate among the mothers who 
had pre-natal care from the Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Association was 47 in- 
fant deaths in 1,000 births (4.7 per 
cent). The mortality rate among 
those who had pre- 
natal medical super- 
vision—these being 
the babies who were 
delivered under Twi- 
light Sleep—was 2.5." 

In the discussion 
of this report, Dr. 
Joseph B. De Lee’ of 
Chicago said: “I 
wish to bring out the 
low fetal mortality 
of these cases; 2.5 
per cent mortality 
in children that were 
born after the 
seventh month. 
That is a wonderful 
result, probably un- 
equaled.” 

“Twilight Sleep 
has come to stay,” 
says Dr. Sidney Ja- 
cobson of New York, 
who has recently re- 
turned from a visit 
to Europe. “In ; 
certain Germanclinic 
the medical director 


told me that he had now upwards of 10,000 
These have 
a lower percentage of infant mortality than the 
other cases. He states that in the Twilight 
Sleep cases the infant mortality is less because 
the infant does noi make efforts to breathe too 
soon —before it is born—and theréfore does 
not aspirate fluids into its lungs. 


cases of Twilight Sleep on record. 


A Chicago boy 
who was born under the 


Twilight Sleep method 


are from the first in danger of 
never having a fair hearing,” 
says Dr. W. Osborne Greenwood 
of London. “Among the latter 
class is the administration of 
what is popularly called ‘Twi- 
light Sleep.’ Most of the sup- 
posed contra-indications to the 
use of this method which were 
set forth but a few years ago 
3 have not only been completely 
: d disposed of, but several of them 
are now admitted to be indica- 
tions for using it, and no well 
informed practitioner any longer 
ventures to advance them as 
reasons against the administra- 
tior of the treatment. 

“There is one objection, how- 
ever, that appears to die very 
hardly with the profession—the 
idea that the method inherently 
and inevitably means risk to the 
infant. Let me say at once 
that an experience of over 650 
cases (including most of the 
complicationsof pregnancy) have 
taught me that risk does not 
exist if the correct lechnique be 
followed. At the same time, in- 
competency or inexperience may 
certainly turn the scale towards 
risk for the infant in some cases. 
But then, the like may be said, 
Two-year-oid for instance, of almost any 
Ethel Bromfield, procedure in surgery. 
of Chicago “The removal of a _ renal 

calculus would never be at- 
tempted by any one who was 
not familiar with and in constant experience of 
abdominal surgery. But it would certainly be 


'“A Safe and Practical Method of Administering Scopolamine- 
Morphine in Obstetrics.” Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen. Report read at 
the Chicago Gynecological Society, January 21, 1921. 

2 Address A. G. Beck, 72d Session American Medical Association 
June, 1921. 

® Society Transactions, 72d Session American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 

*W. Osborne Greenwood, M.D. “The Welfare of the Child i 
Iwilight Sleep,” The Child, edited by T. W. Kelynack, November 
1921, London. 


























































[ believe,” Vivian Russell, at three and a half months, testifies to the health 


said Dr. Jacobson, “that Twilight Sleep will of Twilight Sleep babies 
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TWILIGHT SLEEP 


unfair to condemn the operation itself if disaster followed 
its performance by one who had had no previous ex- 
perience of it. T herefore those who practice the adminis- 
tration of Twilight Sleep must be familiar with all the 
details of the correct technique. 

“Having said this, I want to add that not only is 
there no risk to the infant, but there are actually material 
benefits to be gained. Even the most enthusiastic user 
of this treatment admits that the infant, through 
placental circul: ition, receives a small dose of the scopo- 


lamine and, morphine (or 
omnopon). With the cor- 
rect technique, however, 
this amount is kept within 
safe limits, and under these 
conditions the infant is pro- 
tected from the pain, shock, 
and exhaustion incident to 
birth. It is my firm and 
reasoned conviction that 
many infants are lost yearly 
from no other cause than 
the pain and shock of a 
difficult and tedious birth. 
Virtually all this could be 
saved by the correct use of 
Twilight Sleep. Over and 
over again have I proved 
the truth of this assertion.” 

From the lecture plat- 
form Dr. Polak recently 
said that in his ten years’ 
practice with scopolamine- 
morphine he had not seen a 
single infant death which 
could possibly be attributed 
to its use. 

“After ten years’ ex- 
perience I can say that with 
intelligent care there is no 
danger to the infant from 
scopolamine,” he said in an 
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of their unborn children, which had nothing to do with 
the patient’s maternal condition—operations for ad- 

vanced appendicitis, for tumors, cysts, venereal infection. 
Surgery ander these circumstances always has elements 
of danger both for the unborn child and for the mother. 
Yet Dr. Van Hoosen saved every one of these desperate 
cases without an interrupted pregnancy. Every mother 
recovered and bore a living child.! 

Dr. Van Hoosen read a paper describing this achieve- 
ment at the meeting of the International Congress of 
Medicire in September 
1909, at Budapest. 

Her distinguished report 
met the warm appreciation 

Dr. Gauss of Freiburg, 
who urged her to try scopo- 
lamine in all obstetrical 
cases, giving her an enthu- 
siastic report of his own 
work. In 1o1r4, after Dr. 
Van Hoosen had acquired 
an experience of ten years’ 
use of the anesthetic in 
surgery, and an experience 
in obstetrical attendance 
extending over twenty-five 
years, she felt that she was 
qualified to undertake the 
use of scopolamine-mor- 
phine in cases of childbirth 
with safety. The account 
of Twilight Sleep at Frei- 
burg which appeared in 
June of that year in Mc- 
CiurRe’s MAGAZINE, in her 
view, dispelled much of the 
prejudice against “painless 
childbirth,” and she ob- 
tained the indorsement of 
the staff and board of the 
Mary Thompson Hospita 
for the use of scopolamine- 


interview on the subject Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, who supervised 2,031 Twilight morphine in its obstetrical 
in October, 1922. Indeed, Sleep births at the Mary Thompson Hospital in Chicago service. Since that time 


after all qualifications have 
been made, these comparative statistics speak for 
themselves. 


How THE Drvc ts OBTAINED 


COPOLAMINE was first obtained, according to 

Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, in 1889, from the plant now 
known as scopola. Its value as a safe anesthetic during 
surgical operations was soon proved in Europe. Its 
introduction in this country began in 1903, twenty years 
ago, when Dr. Emil Ries of the Post-Graduate Hospital 
in Chicago first employed for surgical operations this 
new anesthetic, scopolamine-morphine, the use of which 
he had observed in Germany. 

Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, a young woman physician 
and surgeon who was then occupying a clinical chair in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons on the West 
Side of the city, at this time began to study the use of 
scopolamine-morphine in general surgery with Dr. 
Ries. Dr. Ries is not an obstetrician; and, following her 
study and experience with him, Dr. Van Hoosen used the 
drug only in surgical practice. 

However, in the course of 1,000 ) surgical operations 
with scopolamine-morphine, in the years 1904-1909, Dr. 
Van Hoosen performed fourteen serious operations that 
were necessary for the survival of expectant mothers and 


Dr. Van Hoosen has helped 
2,031 women to bring their babies into the world with 
the modern relief of “‘mental sleep’’ by the use of scopola- 
mine-morphine. 

The records of Dr. Van Hoosen’s 5,000 surgical cases 
and’ 2,000 maternity cases with scopolamine-morphine 
are accessible to all in the Mary Thompson, the Frances 
Willard, the Cook County, and the Post-Graduate 
hospitals of Chicago. 

The question has been one of research. Among the 
names of other investigators, that of Dr. Van Hoosen 
stands out as one who has paid eighteen years of night 
and day study and practice to proving the value of 
Twilight Sleep, so that we who read this story can 
benefit. Following Germany’s Twilight Sleep, America’s 
Twilight Sleep or “mental sleep” in childbirth may be 
properly said to have originated with her work. 


No Mystery Axpovut Its USE 


HERE is no mystery about the use of scopolamine- 
morphine in the American hospital where I have 
watched its administration. The method, as I have seen 
it, is often as follows. The patient enters the hospital, 
preferably a day or so before labor. At the onset of 


1 Report of operations on expectant mothers. Reprinted from the report of 
the 16th International Congress of Medicine. 
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labor she is given one hundredth of a grain of scopolamine 
and an eighth of a grain of morphine. She is then con- 
ducted, after preparation, to the “Twilight crib,” con- 
sisting of a two-section bed with canvas sides to exclude 
light and noises. 

If labor progresses rapidly, one hundredth of a grain 
of scopolamine is repeated every half-hour for two or 
three doses; bug if it is a first child and the labor is slower, 
one hour is allowed to intervene between the doses. The 
degree of anesthesia is tested by asking the patient the 
time of day or to do something requiring coérdination 
of the voluntary muscles. 

Thorough psychological tests have been made by Dr. 
Shaw, Consulting Psychologist of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, on patients under scopolamine-morphine. All 
impressions, pains, etc., suggested to the patient seem, 
in these tests, to be only partly carried to the brain, and 
there they fall by the wayside before they can be trans- 
mitted to the brain itself. For instance, in one case in 
the Frances Willard Hospital, the attending physician 
remarked, “‘Scopolamine-morphine is a vegetable prod- 
uct’; and the patient, only superficially comprehending 
the meaning, responded, “We had peas, beans, and corn 
for dinner.” 

The remarkable fact proved, however, is that the 
patient wakes in perfect composure and rest. 

We may properly describe scopolamine-morphine as 
an anesthetic which simply severs temporarily the 
responses of the body from the pain centers of the brain. 
It does not paralyze the body as do other anesthetics, 
and herein lies its advantage in childbirth. 

“Why drug the body,” says Dr. Van Hoosen, “when 
it is the brain alone that feels pain? I want my patient’s 
body to work during labor. It must work. The old-time 
chloroform put the body to sleep, and danger ensued. I 
simply put the brain to rest, leaving the body to go on in 
all the normal, easy contractions of labor as God meant 
it to be, in order to bring the little life safely into the 
world. ‘Mental sleep,’ with absence of fear and pain, 
delivers a healthy baby; and a refreshed mother awakens 
the next morning with raptures instead of exhaustion, to 
find a wonder baby she has not suffered for to the mth 
power of cruelty in giving it birth.” 


Many Hosprrats HAve ApopreD MENTAL SLEEP 


HE Frances Willard Hospital, in Chicago, is a noted 

Twilight Sleep Hospital, The Cook County Hos- 
pital administers Twilight Sleep in obstetrics according 
to Dr. Van Hoosen’s methods. The Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis, uses nothing but Twilight Sleep in its obstetrical 
departments. Dr. Babcock of Philadelphia, Dr. Polak of 
Brooklyn, Dr. Gardner of Cincinnati and Middletown, 
Ohio, Dr. Miner of Oak- Park, Illinois, Dr. Mosher of 
Kansas City, Dr. Wall of San Antonio, Texas, Dr. 
Arthur Hobart Bill, and Dr. Watt of the Cleveland 
Maternity Hospital are among the physicians who 
administer Twilight Sleep, or “mental sleep,” to their 
patients. Dr. Phifer of Wheatland, Wyoming, has given 
Twilight Sleep for many years. 

In the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, Dr. Joseph B. 
De Lee administers scopolamine-morphine in all cases 
where labor proves likely to be prolonged or severe. 
Before the patienf*becomes conscious of pain, ether to the 
obstetrical degree is given during the last stages. Im- 
mediately after delivery, the patient again receives 
scopolamine-morphine. Since the dosage is different 
from that employed at Freiburg or that used by Dr. 
Van Hoosen, he does not, call the method Twilight 
Sleep—although the method is virtually a modified 
Twilight Sleep. This method is also followed at the 


Chicago Lying-In Hospital by Dr. Anna Lapham, Dr. 
David Monash, Dr. David Hillis, Dr. Edward Cornell, 
and Dr. David Horner. 

Dr. Emil Ries of the Post-Graduate Hospital, 
Chicago, long ago proved the safety of scopolamine-mor- 
phine in surgery, either alone or with other anesthetics. 

One unadmitted cause of opposition to Twilight 
Sleep should be mentioned. In the pressure of general 
practice, doctors often do not remain with confinement 
cases throughout labor. Now, Twilight Sleep, like 
other anesthetics, to be given properly, demands attend- 
ance by a medical person throughout labor. When 
Twilight Sleep is practised in the hospital, a medical 
attendant is constantly present. Needless to say, that 
should be the case with all confinements, with or without 
anesthesia. But in the present state of obstetrical 
practice in the country it is not customary. 

The mother of a baby born in a California hospital 
administering Twilight Sleep writes thus of her experience. 

“My thoughts and those of my husband immediately 
turned there in anticipation of my baby’s birth.”” After 
the patient arrived at the hospital, “nurses praise the 
results achieved by the “Twilight doctors’. One tells me 
she came to this hospital just to observe “Twilight Sleep.’ 
A visiting specialist from the East is proudly shown some 
of the happy Twilight mothers. Confidence pervades 
every room. When my time came, I forgot to be fright- 
ened—all so quiet, everyone so sure. 

“In the hospital, waiting, I had talked with several 
of the very new Twilight mothers. They were so happy, 
so entirely free from weakness or pain. Their babies were 
deing splendidly. Then, my time comes; I am taken into 
the Twilight room. The light is softly shaded. Doctors 
and nurses move about quietly. I have some slight pain, 
which they assure me will be over in a few minutes. The 
nurse pricks me with a hypodermic needle. I am asked 
a quiet question or two. I now know these are the 
memory tests, to determine the dosage required, but I 
remember little about them. The outstanding fact in 
my memory of that night is the doctor’s leaning over 
me; he places a light cloth gently over my eyes. ‘Now 
go to sleep, and we'll have your baby for you when you 
wake up.’ . 

“And so it was. No unpleasant sensations. I simply 
relaxed and went to sleep. A few minutes after he said 
that, I opened my eyes, too lazily comfortable to under- 
stand the soft morning light filtering through the tree 
branches outside the windows. I lay quiet, urrealizing. 
Then nurse and doctor came and stood by me. A few 
minutes? It had been nine hours. From nine o’clock 
at night until three in the morning, doctor and nurse 
had never left me. Both were there several hours later 
when I awoke. My baby? Assured that my little girl 
had been born during the night’s merciful twilight, my 
comfortable relaxation continued. In truth, I have felt 
perfectly well ever since that first dim waking. I could 
have left the hospital, it seemed to me, the third day. 
My baby was wonderfully healthy and has remained so.” 


Are Twiicht Basres HEALTHY? 


T is interesting to add that in the Galifornia town 

where the writer of this account lives, there are a 
number of Twilight babies. In a “better baby” week 
contest in this town a few years ago, an out-of-town 
unprejudiced baby specialist, knowing nothing of the 
circumstances of the babies’ birth, ranked the babies of 
the town according to this schedule: 70-80, fair; 80-90, 
good; go-100, excellent. They were classed by age. All 
Twilight babies scored over go. The highest in each class 
was a Twilight baby. 
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There is one very powerful and ancient source of 
obiection to the use of Twilight Sleep in childbirth. In 
spite of the great plea in the Book of Common Prayer 
for “all women in the perils of childbirth,” there un- 
doubtedly exists in the general public and in many doctors 
an irrational and instinctive objection against the decent 
relief of women in these perils. 

“In 1847,” says Mr. Andrew B. White," ‘James 
Young Simpson, having advocated the use of anesthetics 
in obstetrical cases, was immediately met by a storm of 
objection. This hostility flowed from an ancient and 
time-honored belief in Scotland. As far back as the year 
1591, Eufane Macalyne, a lady of rank, being charged 
with seeking the aid of Agnes Sampson for the relief of 
pain at the time of the birth of her two sons, was burned 
alive at the Castle Hill of Edinburgh; and this old theo- 
logical view persisted even to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Frém pulpit after pulpit Simpson’s use 
of chloroform was denounced as impious and contrary 
to Holy Writ: texts were cited abundantly, the ordinary 
declaration being that to use chloroform was to avoid 
one part of the primeval curse on women. Simpson 
wrote pamphlet after pamphlet to defend the blessing 
which he brought into use; but he seemed about to be 
overcome when he seized on a new weapon, probably 
the most absurd by which a great cause was ever won: 
“My opponents forget,” he said, “the twenty-first 
verse of the second chapter of Genesis; it isthe record of 
the first surgical operation ever performed, and that text 
proves that the Maker of the universe, before he took the 
rib from Adam’s side, caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam.” Now a new champion intervened—Thomas 
Chalmers; with a few pungent arguments from his pulpit 
he scattered the enemy forever, and the greatest battle 
of science against suffering was won.”’ 

‘We have quoted the contemporary record of a Cali- 
fornia correspondent, telling her own experience under 
Twilight Sleep. Contrast this with the experience of one 
of her friends at the hands of a medical opponent of the 
relief of pain in childbirth. 

‘ “My young friend planned to go down to the coast 
for Twilight Sleep, but the railroad strike prevented this, 
and, frightened and apprehensive, she wanted me to 

1A history of the warfare of science with theology in Christendom rheo- 


logical opposition to Inoculation, Vaccination, and the Use of Anesthetics. 
Andrew D. White. 


stay with her at the local hospital. The doctor, a 
generally acknowledged leader of his profession in the 
country, is not a believer in anesthetics in motherhood. 
‘It is a natural process and should not be interfered with,’ 
he says. This physician stayed at the hospital all night, 
but slept in a downstairs room, visiting my friend but 
once, and was with her only during the last two hours of 
her twelve-hour travail. She begged for an anesthetic 
when the physician came. He congratulated her on her 
pain, saying, “The worse it is, the better it suits us.’ 
Ether was given during the last half-hour. After a night 
of agony my friend’s baby was born. Healthy? | 
suppose so; but the marks of the forceps will be on her 
little head for many a day, as the scar of the stitches will 
remain on her mother’s body. But worse are the scars 
the pains have made on her mind. I have been at the 
hospital daily. She is getting along ‘nicely.’ She will be 
‘all right’ in a few days. She was torn, bruised, and 
strained. When she closes her eyes she seems to feel the 
pains again. Were it not for the promise of Twilight 
Sleep, she says she would never have another child. 
But this doctor, who is not a believer in Twilight Sleep, 
condemns it vigorously.” 

In the last eighty years the world has seen an im- 
mense advance in the world of medicine, but obstetrics 
has not kept pace with the rest of medicine. ‘During the 
seventeen years from 1900 to 1917 the typhoid rate has 
been reduced to one-third the former rate, the diphtheria 
rate reduced more than one half.’"' According to statistics 
assembled by the National Tuberculosis Association from 
the United States Registration area, in the twenty years 
from 1900 to 1920 the tuberculosis rate has been reduced 
more than one half. In the United States no indication 
of a decrease in the maternal death rate at childbirth 
has yet appeared. 

“I think we may take. it as settled, without further 
discussion,” says Dr. Henry Smith Williams? of New 
York, “that the agonies of childbirth do not benefit the 
mother. No one has claimed, I believe, that they benefit 
the child. Shall we not say unreservedly, then, that pain- 
ful childbirth in this age of scientific medicine is an un- 
warranted anachronism? And when we have said this, 
why not go further and say that it is a reproach to medical 
science, and a blemish on our boasted: twentieth-century 
civilization?” 


* Dr. Henry Smith Williams. ‘Twilight Sleep.’’ Harper & Brothers. 


MecCuure’s MaGazine advises that Twilight Sleep be practised only by such physicians as have had a 
thorough practical experience in the administration of the method in an accredited hospital—Tue Eprror. 








In McClure’s Next Month 


Read “Mr. Piper Hires a Pirate” 


ND Thomas Topham, in the funniest movie story that ever 
came out of Hollywood, tells how Piper’s pirate crew set out 
on the high seas and converted an innocent million-dollar film 
production into a national sensation that involved the forces of law 
and order all the way up from the local police to the United States 
Navy. Don’t miss this masterpiece of delightful humor next month. 


Eight other fascinating stories in 
McClure’s Magazine for June 














“Fine Feathers Make Fine Actresses” Was Joe Stern’s 
Philosophy—Adrienne Just Had to Have Her Chance 
on Broadway—And So Begins the Drama— 


he Hall-Mark of Merit 


By Helen Drew 


DRIENNE MADIERA fidgeted nervously in 
Joe Stern's office. She wondered at herself. It 
seemed such a daring thing to do—to seek an 
engagement with the great Joe Stern. 

But the opportunity was great! Nothing less would 
have brought her here. Stern was looking for a girl of 
just her type to fill a certain part in a new play. And, 
though it was not a title rdle, it was big enough to lead to 
greater things. The girl who did well in that would stay 
on Broadway. 

To stay on Broadway! It was dazzling to think of. 
To be sought after instead of seeking. To be able to 
choose! It was to walk in glory. For years she had been 
on the road. One-night stands, with all their hardships; 
ugly rooms in cheap hotels, with their ghastly wall-paper, 
their melancholy furnishings, and their grimed, fogged 
windows. A pitcher and a bowl for a bath-room. Meals 
in cheap, noisy, dirty restaurants, or sandwiches and 
tea on the pine bureau. Day in and day out—continu- 
ously—year after year. Ugh! 

Che two girls seated across from her began to con- 
verse. One of them was a smart, fair-haired aristocrat 
with eyes of youth and determination, and clothes that 
breathed prosperity and charm. She wore a simple hat, 
miraculous in its style, while her furs proclaimed their 
birth in Russia and their fashioning in France. 

Adrienne’s eyes took in the value and potency of this 
girl's clothes; then they returned to her own. Here! 
Why? She looked despairingly at her shoes, worn loose 
from much walking. She tucked her feet back quickly, 
putting one foot over the other. She glanced down at 
her gloves. The finger-tips were fraying. Involuntarily 
she changed the position of her hands, posing them under 
her shabby purse. Then, dissatisfied, she turned them 
over, the palms crossed and resting on her bag. She 
looked across. The other girl’s gloves were of some 
soft, dull fabric, beautifully made, and exquisite in their 
iight mocha tint. Again she changed the position of 
her hands. 

She glanced uneasily at the second girl—red-headed, 
handsome, modishly gowned. The supercilious, easy 
assurance came from nothing less than a supreme self- 
confidence born of prosperity. Her expensive fur wrap 
alone testified to the presence of a full purse and a 
contented mind. 

Adrienne looked back at herself with greater concern 
and despair. She picked at her sleeve. Then she 
frowned—a frown of surprise and concern. She had not 
known that the edges were so badly worn. Why, there 
were tiny holes that she had not seen. 


HE conversation between the two across the room 
reached Adrienne. 
“Well, there’s one thing about Joe Stern,” the red- 


headed one was saying; “he does make up his mind 
quickly.” 

“Yes,” agreed the fair-haired aristocrat; “but it’s a 
lonesome virtue.” She smiled half contemptuously. 
“He has so few virtues.” 

Her companion acknowledged it. “But I will say 
this for him: he knows how to dress a show.”’ 

“Yes; clothes mean a great deal to Mr. Stern.” 

“Everything. He appreciates clothes. Now, some 
men She sighed despairingly. “You could waste all 
your time dressing up, and they’d never know the 
difference. But Joe knows. And I always come here 
because you don’t have to waste your time trotting 
around. All you really have to do,” she rattled on, “‘is 
just to get dolled up. Stylish hat, furs, gloves. Oh, he 
notices details, I'll say!’ She paused to check up her own 
details—powder, hair veil. Then she sat back, visibly 
satisfied. 





NOISE at the door caused them all to turn as a 
fourth girl entered. 

She presented a somewhat startling appearance. Her 
fluffy hair had been bleached until it resembled dead 
straw; her cheeks flamed cerise; her plaster nose marked a 
strange contrast to the scarlet lips beneath. To look at 
her was to long for smoked glasses. But her clothes were 
expensive. A dense black veil was suspended from a 
huge hat; sealskins hung from her shoulders, luxurious, 
expensive, graceful. 

Adrienne looked—not at the girl, but at her seal- 
skins. And a feeling of bitterness and resentment 
struggled within her like an angry, burning flame, corro- 
sive, devastating to her self-faith. This girl, with her 
vapid brain and her insipid face, would probably com- 
mand greater respect than would she with her experience 
and her devotion to her art—the art that was but an 
expression of the fire, soul, and personality that was 
herself. Then a sinking sensation of despair smote her. 
The shabbiness of her clothes had somehow increased. 
She tried to turn the edges of her sleeves under; but they 
wouldn’t stay! 

The red-headed one was again holding forth: 

“A friend of mine ’way up in the profession was 
telling me that Joe Stern knows more about clothes than 
any manager in America. And it’s a positive fact. He 
knows men’s clothes as well—down to the very number 
of buttons on a dress-coat.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” the blonde babbled. ‘He fired a 
prominent actor—if I cared to name him—because he 
didn’t wear the right kind of studs. A little thing like 
that! But it means everything to Mr. Stern.” 

As Adrienne listened her resentment grew. 

Another girl entered and seated herself. 

Small, rather Oriental in appearance, exotic in her 
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bearing, there was a distinct individuality about her 
that made the others inspect her at length. 

The newcomer waited, silently aloof. She, too, wore 
sealskins; but there was a distinction in the line and cut 
of her wrap that set it apart. 

Adrienne looked—then back at her own shabbiness, 
which had become more conspicuous. Her garments 
suddenly ceased to be clothes and became rags—the 
badge of poverty, the admission of defeat and incom- 
petence. 


HERE was a commotion of voices from the inner 
room. The door of Stern’s office opened, and a 
girl emerged, followed by Joe Stern himself. 

“Well, I won’t promise,” Joe Stern was saying. “I'll 
think it over.” His voice was rich, suave, and oily— 
the voice of prosperity, snobbishness, and cruelty. 

The manager was stout, with heavy features and black 
hair lying flat and slick. His eyes were remarkable— 
dark, brooding, aggressive, repellant, slightly bulging. 
They were eyes that hungered for show, display, osten- 
tation. 

He went to the telephone operator’s desk, and in the 
room there fell a hush not unlike a tribute. Standing 
there, he gave his audience an unrestricted view of a 
suit remarkable in its magnificence and unusual in its 
style. Of dark gray diagonal cloth, it was bound with 
black silk braid. The coat was inclined to a tail effect, 


and the sleeves snuggled smoothly against his arms. It 
was the masterpiece of an ambitious tailor, and the pride 
of Joe Stern’s heart. Light gray spats topped patent- 
leather shoes. Exquisite diamonds flashed from his 
fingers, his scarf-pin, his watch, which he consulted so 
frequently. An odor of perfume enveloped him. But 
more potent than the perfume was the indescribable 
glamour that hung over it all—the glamour that belongs 
to a uniform. 

It was Joe Stern’s ambition to be on equal terms with 
the world’s most distinguished. He was always accepting 
chairmanships and serving on committees raising funds 
for the poor, in the hope of attaining intimacy with the 
elect. He was an ambitious chairman, building com- 
mittees of the most influential timber, giving gorgeous 
luncheons at his own expense at exclusive hotels. 

This chairmanship business had begun during the war, 
when class distinctions were forgotten in the mad fever 
of patriotism. Joe Stern never forgot the glory of those 
days—the Red Cross dinner at which he found himsell, 
through some mistake, seated next to Mrs. Astor, too 
excited to eat, his eyes bulging wide in delight and 
eagerness. 


OR industry, energy, and determination Joe Stern 
had no superiors. Competitors? Yes; but none 
there were who labored more faithfully to realize theif 
dreams of power, wealth, and distinction, Born in a 





PIRIT of too brief gladness, 
Bright vagrant from the sun, 
How frail and still you lie here now, 
Your little summer done! 


eo * ‘By, 





A Butterfly’s Requiem 


By Margaret Adelaide Wilson 


I too must weep for knowing 


= That you, with all bright things, ia) 
With love and joy and summer’s pride, 


Lie now with quiet wings. 


Sere grasses mourn you, drooping 
Above your silent bier, 

And on your folded wings the rain 
Drops many a silent tear. 
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tenement on the lower East Side, he had seized every 
opportunity to climb, using those a little better off as 
stepping-stones. He began as an usher in a little theater 
in Harlem, back in the old days of the stock company. 
From then on he had gone accumulating, venturing, 
progressing. A road company was the next impcrtant 
step. Then the final move: A New York theater, and 
Joe Stern began to enjoy his prestige and his power, 
branching out from one to many theaters. 

Now he was prominent, distinguished, glamorous 
to those less fortunate than he. They turned to look after 
him now with something of awe—a tribute he saw and 
loved. 

“Who is that?’—the question so frequently asked as 
he in all his glamour went by with unseeing eyes. 

“That? Why, that’s Joe Stern, the great producer,” 
would explain one who had known him in former and less 
affluent years and who had bragged of his friendship. 

“But you—didn’t you used—”’ 

“Sure; we used to be friends. But Joe’s getting up in 
the world now.” 

And thus Joe Stern would pass, saving his cordial 
bows and smiles for those more distinguished than himself. 


TD UT now there was about him a manner suggestive of 

haste and commercialism as he came back from the 
operator’s desk to the railing between the waiting-room 
and the door to the inner sanctum, and nodded to the 
little aristocrat. 

“Come in,” he said. 

As the girl obeyed his summons, Adrienne saw the 
look—his sharp, observant eyes traveling from her pic- 
turesque hat to her well shod feet. He ushered her into 
his office. 

Disheartened and embittered, Adrienne sighed in 
despair. Among these girls, what chance had she? 
Among this finery, what chance had rags? Amid all this 
display, what chance had ability? 

Suddenly she arose. The others turned curious eyes 
in her direction—eyes that bored through her back and 
burned into her consciousness. She knew they were 
looking. She knew the look, too,—supercilious scorn, 
the look with which affluence regards poverty,—and 
inwardly she cringed. 

“T’ll not wait,” she told the operator. “TI’ll—I’ll come 
back again if—if you'll put me down for four-thirty.” 
And as she hurried down the stairs she wondered: why 
had she said that? She had no intention of returning. 

She reached the street, sick with her humiliation and 
discouragement. She wanted to be alone—to sob, to 
scream. It was not right that clothes should be the hall- 
mark of merit—that clothes should command while 
ability might beg. 

With all her devotion to her art, with all her hours of 
study, self-improvement and denial, what was she? 
Clothes governed impressions, and the world was ruled 
by its impressions, carried away by its eyes. 

Her anger seemed stronger than herself—an agonizing 
storm, confusing her thoughts, distorting her vision. 
So she scarcely noticed where she was walking; and so 
conscious was she of her shabbiness that she actually 
thought people turned and stared after her. 

Why had she gone to Stern’s office? Then the thing 
that she had lost sight of in her rage and despair rushed 





back. The opportunity to be on Broadway! A warm 
wave of confidence enveloped her. 
GAIN she was carried to the heights. Again she 


' walked in glory. The fire, depth, and power of her 
imagination gave the thing reality. She was on the stage 
of a Broadway theater; she wore a Spanish costume vivid 
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with color, soft and flowing with fringe.. Her hair, 
dressed high, held a Spanish comb over which was draped 
a mantilla. There was a fan, a cigarette, warm color in 
her face. A toreador was making love to her. She re- 
pulsed him. But her cold disdain added heat to his fire. 
Then she coquetted, shyly, teasingly eluding him, till 
the fire of his passion inflamed her, and, catching fire 
from him— 

The picture was stirring, real; but she descended to 
earth very suddenly—in time to avoid a collision with a 
pedestrian. 

The picture had vanished; but its effect remained, 
stirring within her soul that consciousness of her ability, 
a consciousness that seemed now more real, more truly 
alive. She couldn’t give up this opportunity. She must 
make good. 

She had a little money she had saved to bridge over 
the time when she had no engagement—-sixty dollars. 
With twenty-five she might hire a wrap for the afternoon 
that would so improve her appearance that she could 
hold her own against those other girls. 

There was a shop that specialized in exclusive gar- 
ments and furs. She turned her steps in that direction, 
hastening, congratulating herself on having thought 
of it. It was obviously the wisest thing to do. She 
walked rapidly now, and with greater assurance. 

The man showed her the few wraps he had in stock, 
a stock sadly depleted by earlier customers. And the 
only coat that might have served her purpose was too 
large, and hung over her hands in a hopeless, discourag- 
ing fashion. 

Sadly she took it off, disappointment settling on her 
face. 

“But—but you have fur coats too, haven’t you?” she 
asked hopefully. “I could use a fur coat.” 

“How much can you put up on one? Two hundred 
dollars?” The dealer sneered a little. 

“N-n—no.” 

“Well,’—he shrugged —‘“I gotta have the value on 
deposit.” 

She hastened out in humiliation and shame. Then 
she tried despairingly to think. She knew of no other 
shop. There were others, but she hadn’t any knowledge 
of them. She had still less time, for she was determined 
by now to keep her four-thirty appointment. It would be 
best, perhaps, to buy a wrap. 

She studied her reflection as she passed the plate- 
glass windows. Surely a wrap would do much toward 
making her look presentable. She ought to get one for 
sixty dollars, even less perhaps. 

But if—the thought of fear struck her with its terri- 
fying, paralyzing force—but if, after spending her 
money, she did not succeed in getting the part! But if— 
the demon of discouragement seized her. Fear shook her, 
weakening, devastating in its effect. But if, after spend- 
ing the money and not getting the engagement— She 
would face then an acute emergency. 

But again she remembered the opportunity, luring, 
haunting—the opportunity to act on Broadway. 


DRIENNE went on to the next shop, an exclusive 

specialty shop on Fifth Avenue, whose exquisite 
window display enticed her within against her better 
judgment and a feeling, a strange something she did not 
understand. On stepping from the elevator on one of 
the upper floors where she had gone in search of a wrap, 
she found herself in the fur department. 

Apparently a sale was in progress, for the customers 
far outnumbered the sales force. There was a pile of 
coats, sealskins heaped over an isolated chair; a moun- 
tainous, luxurious pile it was. 
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The sight of them was a magnet to the eyes, and 
Adrienne was drawn to them by some compelling attrac- 
tion. She put out her hand to touch the soft fur, to 
smooth it—softer than velvet, caressing to the touch. 
She turned the coat over—looked at it admiringly, wist- 
fullv—and ended by trying it on. There was no one to 
assist her. The few saleswomen were so busy that they 
did not even see her. 

She stepped to the mirror, and at the sight of her 
reflection caught her breath. The coat transformed her. 
The rich, dark fur made her 


couldn’t put it back! She would be seen. The cold 
perspiration broke out all over her in a sickening spasm of 
fear. She would attract attention by going back now 
even if the taking of it hadn't. 

But she must go back. 

The perspiration trickled down her spine in a chilling 
stream. Her pulse quickened. She was sick, nauseated 
with fear—terrified. 

She turned toward the door, 

A firm, imperative touch on her arm made her start 
in terror, and a low, busi- 





eves luminous. She looked 
at her reflection, and in- 


nesslike voice in her car 
chilled her heart: 


stinctively herformstraight- How the Parson Played “You're wanted in the 
ened a little. Her carriage, Detective office at once. And you'd 


always erect, seemed a little 
more truly courageous and 
victorious. Now she saw 
herself triumphant. She as 
twisted around to view her- 
self from different angles. 
Then her glance rested on 
the heap of furs thrown 
across a chair. 

She stepped over to see, 
examining them, looking at 
the lovely linings of figured 
silks and soft colorings. 

She had dreamed of 
wearing such garments— 
laces, jewels. And she 
would some day. Her 
dreams caught her and car- 
ried her off—a little day- 


Another Dramatic Romance of the 
American Secret Service 


HY feed this inexperienced clergy- 
man to the cleverest crook that has 
ever baffled our department?”’ 

Thus, in the latter days of the war, an as- 
sistant chief in the Secret Service was 
protesting to his immediate superior. ‘uch. “[—}—” 

But the latter stuck to his queer idea of — 
making a detective out of a minister of the 
Gospel. And when the Rev. William Maxim 
Stone relinquished his reluctant rdéle of 
sleuth, Kennedy, the crook, was cornered, 
thousands of dollars had been saved to the 
government, and invaluable evidence for the 
prosecution of war frauds was obtained. 


Don’t miss, in the June McClure’s 


best come quietly, lady.” 
And Adrienne looked up 
into the face of a husky and 
important young Irishman. 
“But—but,” she stam- 
mered in confusion—*‘I was 
just going to put it back.” 
Across her face had come 
terror and shame in a scarlet 


She stopped in paralyz- 
ing, benumbing despair. 

“That’s all right, lady,” 
the detective said sooth- 
ingly, with an undertone of 
mockery. “You'll have 
plenty of time to explain at 
the office. But you'd best 
come quietly, like I said 


dream of magnificence and Magazine, this account, by Sam K. Cowan, before.” 
luxury. She saw herself of a hitherto undisclosed Secret Service ex- Adrienne went, icy rivers 
beautifully gowned, exqui- ploit. You will find it the strangest detec- streaming down her back, 


sitely groomed; reporters, 
playwrights, managers, each 
vying with the other for 
her attention; movie con- 
tracts, sumptuous apart- 
ments, automobiles, maids! 





tive story you have ever read—stranger 
than fiction because it is the truth. 


while fear and apprehen- 
sion clutched at her throat 
like a strangling, choking 


One of a Dozen Surprising Fea- hand. And as they walked 
tures in Next Month’s Issue 


The June McClure’s 


toward the office she felt as 
if the world stood still and 
watched. Every one who 
glanced at her must know! 


Out May 25th 








Wik a little sigh, a 
half-sob, despairing 
ard despondent, Adrienne dropped the last coat with a 
weary gesture of resignation and walked mechanically 
toward the elevator. She entered the car and alighted 
in the millinery department below, halting before the 
cases to gaze in wistful admiration at the attractive 
new importations. 

Then she moved on to the street, and turned to go 
uptown. But the crowds pressing up against the win- 
dows detained her; and all unconsciously, as she moved 
along, she tried to fold under the worn edge of her sleeve. 
At an unaccustomed softness of touch she looked down 
incredulously. 

She drew in her breath sharply, with something of a 
hysterical sob of fright and surprise. There was a sinking 
sensation within her, turbulent and confusing. Every- 
thing seemed to. be turning around. She was dizzy. 
There was a strangeness about it all—the strangeness of 
unreality that made comprehension difficult. 

She stood still on the street, staring down in dumb, 
distressed wonder at the fur coat. Not a sign, not a 
suggestion, but that it was her own. Then she remem- 
bered having tucked the tag inside to get a better effect 
as she looked in the glass. 

She must go at once and put it back. She turned to 
reenter the shop—then abruptly she halted. She 


It was an agonizing walk- 
and endless: the longest walk she had ever taken. And 
after what seemed an eternity they arrived. 


EILLY unlocked the door, threw it open, and stepped 
back in dignified silence while Adrienne entered the 
office. 

“Now,” he said, facing her, ‘‘what’s your lingo? I 
suppose you have one.”’ 

For a moment she stood silent, looking at him, her 
mouth dry, her voice gone. Words—she hadn't any. 
Fear struggled with shame, anxiety with hope. Her 
breath came short and quick, as if she had been running. 
There seemed to be a wildness and unreality to the 
thing—a something she could not quite grasp. She was 
mad; she must be dreaming. The thing couldn’t be. 
Presently she would wake up and laugh at it all. 

“I was looking to buy a coat.” She stopped and 
listened to the strange words, the unfamiliar voice that 
came from—where? She looked around. Then grad- 
ually it came over her that she had been speaking—that 
the words were hers, the voice her own. 

Reilly shot a glance at her, curious, skeptical, unbe- 
lieving. 

“I came to buy a coat because I needed it. I tried 
this coat on, and turned to look over the others lying by 
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on a chair, and absent-mindedly I walked off with it 
on.” 

She spoke sincerely, convincingly. 

Reilly sneered. “So you’re one of the absent- 
minded ones, I suppose? They all say the same.” 

“Ves, I am absent-minded.” 

He laughed—a laugh of ridicule, maddening and 
derisive. ‘Tell it to the judge.” 

“No, no! You can’t take me there.” Her voice rose, 
strident and terrified, in protest. Her eyes showed the 
force of the gathering rage within her. The color left her 
face, then rushed back in a deepening flush. 

“Oh, tell it to the judge,” Reilly laughed again. 

“Can’t you listen? Can’t you believe me?” she cried. 

“Tell it to the judge!” 

Adrienne looked at him in silence, using all the 
strength of her determination to control the impulse that 
struggled for expression, the impu!se to fly at him and 
beat his face with her fists, to scratch at his eyes—those 
derisive, diabolical, leering eyes. She breathed heavily, 
rapidly. It took strength, it took will-power, it took 
courage, to meet a passion like that and grapple with it 
and overcome it. Never before had she understood 
murder; but now she knew that murder would be easy. 
Slowly, gradually, under the force of her determination, 
she recovered herself 

“T am telling you’—and her voice sounded cold and 
hard—‘“I walked off with it without realizing—”’ 

“T suppose you tcok it without knowing it?” Reilly 
suggested, with another leering gleam of amusement and 
contempt in his eyes. 

“Ves,” she said frankly, fearlessly; “I did.” 

“Well,”—he sighed in resignation—‘tell it to the 
judge. He might fall for that. Me?” he shrugged. “I 
hear it a dozen times a day.” 

“Then your chief—Mr. Harper?” 

She had suddenly remembered J. Wallace Harper. 
J. Wallace Harper, as scion of an old New York family, 
was something of an institution in himself, famed for his 
art collection, his library. He was a connoisseur of repute, 
a social power sought after by those less fortunately 
born—all this in addition to the fame he had gained since 
his invasion into the mercantile world. He was recog- 
nized as a man about town, but a man whose township 





embraced the world. 

Reilly sneered. “Mr. Harper’ll not let you off.” 

“Will you ask him?” 

The detective laughed harshly. 
him.” 

“Will you let me ask him?”’ 
was equally insistent. 

“No, Ill not!” Reilly exclaimed with some im- 
patience and irritation. “Do you think he can be both- 
ered with every fool shoplifter that comes here? The 
store’s full of them. You'll come with me,” he announced 
in sudden decision, his patience giving out. “And you'll 
come quietly. I don’t want to take your arm—it looks 
bad before the customers.” He set his derby upon his 
head with a somewhat defiant jerk and moved toward 
the door. “Come along,” he ordered. 

Adrienne felt as if the last door had closed. Surely it 
was not real—it couldn’t be. She would wake up pres. 
ently and tell what an exciting dream she had had. She 
felt stifled, choked. She wanted to scream, to cry out. 

“Aw, hurry up. Whatcha dreamin’ about?” snarled 
the detective irritably. 

She stood for a moment in silent indecision ; then, with 
a hopeless, involuntary little gesture of resignation and 
despair, she followed Reilly out into the hall. 

They walked through a long corridor lined at intervals 
with doors—doors with neat, dignified lettering that pro- 


“No, [ll not ask 


Adrienne’s determination 
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claimed the occupant and his business: “Mr, Lockwood— 
Advertising” ; “Mr. Tracy—Merchandise Manager.”” Ad- 
rienne’s eyes searched anxiously—then: “J. Wallace 
Harper—President.” Her heart gave a little leap that 
sent the blood pounding through her veins, making her 
breathing hurried, erratic. She struggled to control it. 
They were nearing that door. 


S they reached it, Adrienne, with a sudden, ap- 
parently unpremeditated movement, opened it and 
went quickly in. In the spacious, luxurious office sat J. 
Wallace Harper, gray-haired and impressive in his 
middle-aged dignity. He was sitting before a massive 
desk, going over some papers; but at the sudden, unex- 
pected interruption he raised inquiring eyes. 

“Mr. Harper,” Adrienne began speaking rapidly, 
“there has been a terrible mistake made, and I’ve ap- 
pealed to you because—” 

“Mistake nothin’!”’ Reilly interrupted, with some 
show of temper. “This lady, here, is one of them absent- 
minded shoplifters. I’m sorry, sir,” he added respect- 
fully, “that you should be disturbed.” Then to Adrienne, 
with something more than determination showing in his 
voice: “Come on, now!” 

“T am not going with you.”’ Adrienne’s voice, vibrant 
and tense, matched his own in strength of determination. 
She turned to Harper: “It—you must hear me—what I 
have to say!” The vehemence rising in her tone in- 
creased its intensity and sincerity. “I did not steal this 
coat.” 

She told Harper her story; and there was something 
in her bearing, her speech, her very insistence, that com- 
manded attention. She dwelt on the vital importance of 
her rare opportunity—of its bearing on her career, and of 
the necessity of good clothes with which to take advant- 
age of it, and of her determination to stake her all on this 
one venture, in the hope that it would be the final weight 
that turned the balance. And it was easier to talk to a 
man of Harper’s mentality. 

“T know that my story doesn’t agree with—with my 
walking out with this coat. But when I saw this” 
pausing, she looked down at the lovely wrap—‘I knew 
that I couldn’t pay for it, but I tried it on—why, I don’t 
know, but you know yourself that women do those things. 
It’s the only way some of us have—” Her voice shook 
a little. “Then I lost myself in my dreams—”’ 

She swept on, putting all of her spirit into the fight, 
speaking with increasing rapidity—the rapidity that 
marks a swiftly moving mind. 

“I’m not trying just to clear my name,” she said, 
“though it’s important and dear to me. But, don’t you 
see, this is my one opportunity! I must take advantage 
of it. This can’t interfere.” The tears were so close, 
so very close to the surface. “‘Mr. Stern is putting the 
play into rehearsal to-morrow morning. There’s no 
time to lose. Here—’’ With trembling fingers she 
opened her purse, spilling the contents on Harper’s 
desk—“here,”’ spreading out before him the crumpled 
bills, “‘here’s all the money I’ve got. Take it, but give 
me a coat I can wear—” 


*T°HERE fell a little silence, disturbed only by 

Adrienne’s hurried breathing. Yet Harper, listening 

to her story, wondered at himself. He was impressed by 

her insistence ; but shoplifters were very apt to beinsistent, 

he reminded himself. He had seen too many of them not 

to know something of their ways. They were no novelty. 
They resorted to all kinds of tricks. 

“Come with me,” she urged. “You owe it to me to 

let me clear myself, and if you come with me I can prove 

that—that what I tell you is true. Come with me now— 
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5-Passenger Sedan *860 F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


The All-Year Car for Every Family 


Chevrolet is leading in the great 
shift of public demand to closed 
cars because this company has 
the world’s largest facilities for 
manufacturing high-grade closed 
bodies and is therefore able to 
offer sedans, coupes and sedan- 
ettes at prices within easy reach 
of the average American family. 


Six large body plants adjoining 
Chevrolet assembly plants en- 


able Chevrolet dealers to make 
prompt deliveries of the much 
wanted closed cars. 


As soon as you realize that your 
transportation requirements de- 
mand the year’round, all weather 
closed car, see Chevrolet first and 
learn how fully we can meet your 
requirements at the lowest cost 
obtainable in a modern, high- 
grade closed automobile. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Two Passenger Roadster « «+ $510 


Five Passenger Touring . . . 525 
Two Passenger Utility Coupe . 680 
Four Passenger Sedanette . . 850 
Five Passenger Sedan . . . 860 
Light Delivery “ 510 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Chevrolet Dealers and service 
stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 
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I have an appointment with this manager. He's a 
prominent man, and they know who I am: they can 
identify me. Come—as I am,” involuntarily she 
glanced down at the coat. ‘Let me wear this coat—I 
can finish paying for it in time, if you will only come with 
me and let me prove that what I tell you is true. You 
trust wealthy women—why can’t you trust me?” 

[t was an unusual request, but it was time for des- 
perate, unusual methods. 

J. Wallace Harper was sitting back in his chair, his 
eyes narrowed—looking long and thoughtfully at 
Adrienne. 

“It is very unusual, your request,” he said, speaking 
slowly—“‘that we go with you while you prove the truth 
of your story.” He shook his head slowly, gravely. “TI 
have never heard anything quite like it before.” 

“But it will help me so. Don’t you understand?” she 
pe rsisted. 

Harper debated. He thought she was a clever shop- 
lifter with a great gift for acting. He had heard too many 
shoplifters plead and rage to be moved by the request of 
one more than another. He thought she had put up this 
story to get him to say: “Oh, well, certainly; we believe 
you, since you are so willing that we accompany you. 
You may go. It’s allright.” But still it was strange that 
she was so anxious to wear the coat. That was unusual. 
It aroused his curiosity—stirred his imagination. Then 
he inquired the address of Adrienne’s manager. He 
meditated, looked at his watch. 

Finally he spoke: 

“IT have a directors’ meeting I’m going to up near 
there, and He paused, narrowing his eyes that he 
might study the effect of his words. ‘I will go with you 
he straightened up and leaned 
forward impressively —“‘for I don’t believe all this. I’ve 
heard all kinds of stories from shoplifters, but I never 
heard one like this before.” He paused again. “But 
I don’t think your wearing the coat will hurt it any. It 
can't. But you realize, don’t you, that handing me this 
money is a very clever move on your part?” He pushed 
it toward her. “If I were to accept it I would have no 

ase against you.” 

Adrienne, held so long in suspense, felt her heart 
quicken; the snapping of the tension brought its own 
reaction. She gave a little hysterical gasp that held some- 
thing of a sob in the sound. The tears sprang to her 
eyes and blurred her vision as she gathered up the money. 
Her every move was misinterpreted. 

J. Wallace Harper rose and put on his overcoat, 
took his hat, thrust some papers in a brief-case. 

“Come; we'll call your little bluff, but’—he paused 
impressively—“‘you'll end at the station-house with 
Reilly, I’m thinking. Come along, Reilly.”’ 

The trio moved on—a strangely assorted party—to 
Harper’s palatial limousine, which stood waiting at the 
door. But, for all the comfort the car afforded, the drive 
was very uncomfortable—brief, silent, and very strained. 

Adrienne did not speak except to repeat the address 
to Harper as she was about to step into the car. Her 
eyes luminous, her cheeks flushed, her nerves tense, she 
sat in an agony of fear lest Stern should be out, the 
operator gone, or that some mischance should upset het 
plans. The cold perspiration broke out again; her 
anxiety increased. 

Reilly, sitting forward, looked out of the window 
contemptuously. The whole thing was a piece of wild 
folly unworthy of the attention of the dignified Harper 
that he knew and admired. 


to your manager’s for- 
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But Harper, from his corner, lounged back and 
watched the girl, a look of skeptical amusement showing 
in his eyes. He was a little surprised that she had been 
willing to carry the thing so far. It puzzled him not a 
little, increasing his curiosity. 

HE limousine stopped, and Joe Stern, standing at the 

moment in his window, indulging in a reverie, 
drew in his breath sharply and took the cigar from his 
mouth. His eyes bulged as he saw the familiar and 
distinguished J. Wallace Harper alight and turn to assist 
a girl—and Stern leaned forward in the hope that he 
might recognize her. She must be some one of im- 
portance. But no; her face was new to him; he had no 
knowledge of her. 

Harper and the girl came toward his door, and Joe 
Stern’s bulging eyes bulged still wider, his mouth opened. 
Then he looked at the car. Never before had an actress 
coming to see him drive up in so magnificent a car. 
It was proof of his growing importance. Nor had 
any actress ever brought with her so distinguished and 
important a man as J. Wallace Harper—Harper, the 
merchant prince, aristocrat, and art connoisseur. “But,” 
thought Joe Stern, “I didn’t know he was interested in 
actresses. I wonder—I wonder would he finance a play?” 

Joe Stern fluttered to his door, opening it just a crack 
and cocking his head. It wouldn’t look well to go out 
just now; but he listened to the light steps ascending the 
stairs, followed by heavier ones. 

Entering, Adrienne approached the operator. 

“T must see Mr. Stern,” she began. 

“But, Miss Madiera, your appointment isn’t until 
half-past four,”’ came the answer in high-pitched tones. 

“But I must see him; this is very important,” 
Adrienne insisted. 

Harper was standing behind her. 

“T can’t help it; that’s your time, and I can’t change 
it now.” 

The door opened and Joe Stern came out in pre- 
occupied haste—to stop suddenly in apparent surprise. 

“You wished to see me?” he inquired politely, and he 
proved himself something of an actor in his handling of 
the part he had created for himself—the part of a man 
being surprised by important callers. Then he looked at 
Harper and beamed. Turning to Adrienne with welcome 
writ large upon his face, he waited in almost servile atten- 
tion while his keen eye computed the value of her hand- 
some sealskin wrap. 

“Mr. Stern,” she said, and in concealing her anxiety 
and despair she too achieved a magnificent bit of acting, 
“I came to see you about your new play, “The Castilian’ — 
the part of the Spanish girl? I've had a great deal of 
experience in road work, and I feel—’ 

“My dear girl—why, certainly! I can see that. I’ve 
been watching you. I’ve seen your work, and what you 
can do doesn’t surprise me. We'll make a great actress 
of you yet.” Joe Stern patted her fondly on the arm and 
beamed again at Harper. “We can fix that up all right. 
Just step in.” He threw open his door with cordial 
hospitality. “And you?” He bowed deferentially to 
Harper. “Your friend—” He turned to Adrienne with 
hopeful uplifted brows. 

Adrienne halted, half turning, and bit her lips. 

“Mr. Harper,” she said, laughing a malicious, humor- 
ous little laugh of triumph—‘‘Mr. Harper’s deeply 
interested in my career, you know. I really think he'll 
have me in jail if I don’t succeed!” 
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ment in Electrical 


Washing Machines 


The new Eden all-aluminum 
Interlocking Swinging 
Wringer wrings the sheerest 
article to the bulkiest blanket 
without requiring 
change in tension ad- 
justment. 

The famous Eden Sedi- 

ment Zone keeps the water 
dirt-free at all times. 


GILLESPIE EDEN CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto 
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America’s Hundred and Fiftieth 


Anniversary 


The Entire Nation Responds to the Plan for a Widespread 1926 


Celebration—Suggested by McClure’s Magazine 


HE vear 1926 will be fittingly observed 
as marking the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of this 
Republic. 
McCuvure’s MAGAZINE inits February issue 


Thirty days after 
suggested the observance of this anniversary, 


thousands of leaders and _ organizations 
throughout the land were laying plans to 
make that fact assured 
he spontaneous response has been tre- 
mendous. It has assumed the proportions of 
a nation-wide movement We shall lend 
our best aid to the fulfilment of this project, 
because we believe it is a magnificent and 
inspiring enterprise. 
Organizations with a combined member- 
ship of more than seven million persons have 
Following 


volunteered their coéperation. 


are excerpts from some representative 


From the United States House of Represen- 
tatit ¢s: 
“T am herewith inclosing a copy of a reso- 


lution introduced by me in the House of 
Representatives calling for a celebration in 


1926. Its inspiration came from you.” 
ALBERT B. ROSSDALE. 
From the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 


; 


ton, D. Cur 
“[ have your letter in which you call 
attention to the approaching hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the independence of 
the United States, and the propriety of 
celebrating it by calling to mind those who 
have contributed largely to the greatness of 
our nation. As no doubt others will deal 
vith other phases of this subject, it seems 
only necessary for the officers of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and National Academy of 
Sciences to call attention to the great names 


in these institutions.”—C. G. ABBOT. 


From the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition Asso- 
ciaticn, Philadel phia: 

“Your plan for a nation-wide commemora- 
tion in 1926 of the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic 
is excellent and should have the hearty 
response of every liberty-loving American. 
What incalculable blessings have followed the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence! 
How tremendous is the improvement in the 
working conditions and the home life for the 
great mass of the people, overshadowing 


even the colossal increase in material 


wealth. Your suggestion that this 
epochal anniversary be suitably celebrated 
by the people of every community paying 
honor to their own torch-bearers of liberty 
in the realms of art, learning, and commerce 
is quite to the point.” —VicTOR ROSEWATER. 


From the Salvation Army: 
er an enterprise which impresses 
us as a public service of a conspicuous sort. 
We appreciate being included in the plan and 
will be happy to coéperate.”’ 
Tuomas ESsTILL 


From the Chamber of Commerce, Sacramento, 
California: 

“Your idea for a nation-wide celebration 
in 1926 is indeed a splendid one, and you can 
certainly count upon Sacramento’s coépera- 
tion. We are preparing in detail our view and 
also suggestions, 

As you undoubtedly know, Sacramento is 
exceptionally rich in romantic interest. All 
the action of the days of ’49 revolve around 
Sutter Fort, which was the foundation of 


Sacramento.”—IRVIN ENGLER. 


Child Conservation League of 
America, Washington, D. C.: 

“T believe I can offer you the strongest 

kind of support by enthusing all our local 

work 


From the 


organizations and getting them to 
toward the accomplishment of this event.” 


Mary Laux BECKWITH. 


From the Board of Commerce, Lexington, 
Kentucky: 

“We believe that a celebration such as 
you suggest would be of universal interest in 
the United States, and might serve to stimu- 
late greater patriotism among our citizens.” 

PriIcE GAINES. 


From the Platte Valley Daily News, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska: 

“The Platte Valley Daily News will be 
pleased to coéperate in your stimulating 
suggestion for a nation-wide celebration of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of New York and more especially 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
To that end, at 
the proper time, this newspaper will endeavor 


founding of the nation. 


to secure a community celebration here, to 
honor the men who have been builders of the 
West.”—GEORGE GRIMES. 


From the Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 

“T feel safe in saying that, in so far as 
Salt Lake City and Utah are concerned, they 
will be more than happy to codperate with 
you in this project to the limit.” 


J. H. RayBurn. 


From the Madison Association of Commerce, 
Madison, Wisconsin: 

“We stand ready to assist you in the 
proposed celebration in 1926 of the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Don E. Mowry. 
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the nation.’’- 


From the Commissioner of Education, State of 
Massachusetts: 

“Your suggestion that the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
nation be observed in large part through 
community celebrations that will recognize 
the place taken by each community in the 
building of the nation is admirable in every 
respect.” —PAYSON SMITH. 


From the President of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity: 

“T need not assure you that the University 

of Notre Dame will be very glad to have part 

in the commemoration of so important an 


event.”—MATTHEW WALSH. 
From the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
York: 

“A national movement for adequate cele- 
bration of the hundred and fiftieth anni- 


tion, New 


versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence is a fine thought. . . . The 
paper industry, as one of the earliest Ameri- 
can industries, can feel a peculiar interest 
in anything that leads to abetter preservation 
of our early traditions.”"—HuGu P. BAKER. 
From the “Evening Journal,” Wéilmington, 
Delaware: 

“T am _ running 

appeal which you sent me. 


to-morrow your page 
I trust it will 
serve to arouse public sympathy for your 
praiseworthy enterprise.” —GEORGE CARTER. 


From the Chamber of Commerce, Auburn, 
New York: 

“I commend you for your suggestion hav- 
ing for its object the fitting celebration in 
1926 of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the nation, and can assure 
you of the codperation of the Auburn Cham- 
ber of Commerce.”—JOHN M. SHETLAND. 


From the Macon Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Georgia: 
“T am glad to assure you of our interest 
and desire to coéperate.” 
F. RoDGER MILLER. 


From the Augusta Chamber of Commerce, 
Augusta, Maine: 

“Your suggestion regarding a great na- 
tional celebration of the independence of the 
United States meets with our entire approval, 
and your magazine is to be congratulated 
on its leadership in this matter.” 

G. C. CLARKE. 


From the Volunteers of America: 

“Tt is indeed a worthy project, and should 
receive the support and codperation of the 
entire nation. May I submit two names for 
your consideration when speaking of thos¢ 

[Continued on page 112] 
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Onyx Pi ntex. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





“Pointex 


REG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 


Fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles. 


“Onyx”’ Hosiery, Inc. * Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors « New York 
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A Week’s 
Free 


Trial 


(Readbelow) 


New Style OLIVER 
1923 Model NOW READY 


Send now for complete details on the won- 
derful ne Oliver Typewriter—NOW READY 
- The Quiet Speedster’’—the new 1923 mode! 

More than 1,000,000 Olivers have been made 
and sold, That fact alone is proof of the serv- 
ice and satisfaction rendered by this type- 


writer. And now comes the crowning achieve- 
ment of twenty-eight years’ experience in 
building typewriters—"‘The New Quiet Speed- 
ster.”’ 


The new Oliver is practically silent 


If there ever was a machine worth 
$100 or more it is the new Oliver ‘‘Quiet 
Speedster.” Because of high manufac- 
turing efficiency and because we have no 
money-eating branch offices or organi- 

ations, we can save money in the pro- 
due ing and selling of this machine. Tee 
get the benefit of these economies. You 
can save over $30 on the Model 11, or, if 
you prefer, you can save $50 on the 


1 Three-Bank Standard Keyboard. The new Oliver 
in its action, 
the famous Oliver money saving price. 
. 
Oliver No. 9 
price, $55.00. Cash 
ayment — ® 
or 0. Cas 
Mod 19, which is the same as the Model 
, less a few of the more recent im- 


New Features: 
has the standard three-bank keyboard, Any operator 
can operate the new Oliver without practice, without 
loss of speed or output. 
2 Sitent Action. 
Velvet-like Touch. The very slightest touch moves 
the keys of the new Oliva 
And besides, the Oliver is the mo . durable typewriter you 
can — anywhere, You get the wonder typewriter at 
50 Saved etens 
Standard Thret- 
Bank Keyboard. 
And the World's Best Typewriter Monthly payment 
Shipped to You Direct 
$49.50 
. 
OliverNo.11 
Newest improve 
ments. Monthly 
AL. ements. $6 Be 5 0 
FREE TRIAL - The pry Oliv er wilt be shipped to you for 
ree tria Use it in every way 
7o, mer ee Pu tik to every test. [f not 
eatiafied simply send It back at our expense, If you decide to keep it, 


pay on terms as low as $5 a month. Get the complete details of the 
ree trial offer 


Catalog Free I Tee on he Oliver Typewriter Co. 


an me | cutalow just of the J 1575 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
ttelle you all about Chicago, ll. 

sot the Without obligation send me 
‘ booklet on Model No. 9 and on 
quiet action and light touch the New ‘‘ Quiet Speedster” 
of the pew Oliver, 4 Model No. 11; details of free trial 
bs oT Ts 7 _ offer, cash and payment plans. 
writer. Get the complete 


_— 4 of our money- , 
aving_ offer and the NGMG oc ccccccccccccccccescecccses 

FREE TRIAL offer and 

easy payment plan. BRET creche ceeenes esensesescoesens 

e / 7 
OliverTypewriter CUY ..nnccccccccccccccccccccssesscceces 
Company 
1675 Oliver Type- / OM. icisstdtnisimmaniinnndiial wien 


Check whic he atalog you want 
No, Both.. 


writer Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. / On Joccece 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
usually so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion that it is sold under 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don't hide your freckles under a veil; get an ounce 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first few ap- 
plications should show a wonderful improvement, 
ome of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double streneth 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money back 
guarantee, 


Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere tring: = 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden a. 
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contributing to advance 
Mrs. Ballington Booth have 
dedicated their lives to just such a project.” 

HAROLD L. CRArFTs. 


who are 


General and 


Marietta, Ohio: 

taken steps 
a fitting observance of their an- 
McCLure’s MAGAZINE ‘is 
campaign looking to a 
the 


From the Register- Leader, 

“Local Masons have already 
| to secure 
niversary, and 
sponsoring an active 
proper celebration or observance of 
founding of New York City, 


moth exposition to be held at the metropolis.” 


urging a mam- 





From the President of Iowa Wesle van C ‘ollege, 
Mount Pleasant, Towa 

“It is a happy idea. Too many of the 
youth of our land have the thought that all 
our heroes and heroines are people who lived 


long ago and a long way off from everywhere, 


“Rot; that’s all right,” returned the other, 
blushing uncomfortably. 
And But it started then 


and it though their ways lay 


that was all. 
never died, 
well 





many poles apart. Johnstone a 
deserved knighthood and a high position in 
the land; 
he wanted and a life of sport. 

“Has the goldfish?” 
| queried Sir Bryan, with mild sarcasm. 

“Great Scott! I hope not,” cried Hugh in 


“Phyllis gave me complete instruc- 


to Drummond as much money as 


some one stolen 


alarm. 
tions about the brutes before she toddled off. 
| I make a noise like an ant’s egg and drop 
them in the morning. No, old 
lad the it is something of vast 
import—a stain upon the escutcheon of your 


sink every 
village, 


force. Last night—let us whisper it in 
Gath—I dined and further supped not 
wisely but too well. In fact, I deeply 


regret to admit that I became a trifle blotto— 
not to say tanked. Of wouldn’t 
have happened if Phyllis had been propping 
but 
she’s away in the country with the nightin- 
gales and slugs and things. Well, as I say, 
in the young hours of the morning I thought 


course it 


up the jolly old home, don’t you know: 


I'd totter along home. 

“T’d been with some birds—male birds, 
Tumkins,”—he stared sternly at Sir Bryan, 
while McIver stiffened into rigid horror at 
such an incredible nickname,—‘‘male birds, 
playing push halfpenny or some ‘such game 
of skill or chance. And when I left it ‘was 
about 2a.m. Well, I wandered along through 
| Leicester Square, and stopped just outside 
Scott’s to let one of those 
Deuced considerate 


watering-carts 
| water my head for me. 
| driver he was, too: stopped his horse for a 
| couple of minutes and let one jet play on me 
uniaterruptedly. Well, as I say, while I 
was lying in the road, steaming at the brow, 
|a motor-car went past, and it stopped in 
| Piccadilly Circus. 
| MclIver’s air of 


“ 
irritation vanished sud- 
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the race? 


and fail to see that we have grown men and 
women in our own communities worthy of 


recognition.”-—U. S. SMITH. 
From the President of Western Reserve U ni- 

versity, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“The project seems to me to be wise. Its 


mere statement is a challenge to its doing, 
I am sure that this neighborhood, in its local 
or in its general relation, would find a sense 
of exultation in such a commemoration.” 
CHARLES F. THWING. 


From the President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio: 

“T should think it was highly appropriat« 
that there should be a fitting celebration in 
1926 of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the nation, and it might 
well follow the lines you yourself suggest.” 

HENRY C. KING. 


The Black Gang 


[Continued from page 18] 


denly, and a quick glance passed between 
him and Sir Bryan 

“Nothing 
Tumkins, 
of the sudden attention of his hearers. 
wait, old lad—I haven’t git to the motto yet 
From this car there stepped large numbers 


much you observe in that, 
* he burbled on, quite unconscious 


“But 


so it seemed to me, and 
had a 


And just as I got abreast of them 


of men—at least, 
you must remember I'd recently 
shampoo. 
they lifted out another warrior, who appeared 
At first I thought 
there were two, until I focused the old optics 
They put him 


on the pavement and got back into the car 


to me to be unconscious. 
and found I'd been squinting. 


again just as I tottered alongside. 
“What ho! murmured, 

thi$ and that, so to speak?’ 

badly binged,’ 

‘We're leaving him 


souls,’ I ‘what is 


‘Binged, old bean, said 
the driver of the car. 
there to cool.’ 

“And with that the car drove off. There 
was I, Tumkins, in a partially binged condi- 
tion, alone in Piccadilly Circus with a bird 
in a completely binged condition. 

“ “How now?” I said to myself. ‘Shall I 
go and induce yon water merchant to return’ 
—as a matter of fact, I was beginning to feel 
I could do with another whack myself—‘or 
shall I leave you here—as your pals observed 
—to cool?’ 


BENT over him as I pondered this 
knotty point, and as I did so, Tumkins, I 
became aware of a strange smell.” 

Hugh paused dramatically and selected 
another cigarette, while Sir Bryan flashed a 
quick glance of warning at McIver, who was 
obviously bursting with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“A peculiar and sickly odor, Tumkins,” 
resumed the speaker, with maddening delib- 
eration. “A strange and elusive perfum« 
For a long while it eluded me—that smell; | 


just couldn’t place it. And then suddenly | 
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12 GREAT BOOKS 


Don Quickshot of the Rio Grande Stephen Chalmers 
“Lo kin’ f'r Trouble is my middle name,” said Impulsive 
Pep, adventuring cowpuncher. And there on the border, 
among raiding Mexican bandits, train robbers, Texas 
rangers, a prairie fire—not to mention a pair of blue eyes 
—he did not have far to look. 


Loaded Dice Edwin L. Sabin 
4 romance of Texas of the early days, when lives depended 
on the quickness of draw, and all the courage of the 
pioneers was needed to brave the perils they so fearlessly 
faced. A thrilling tale of men who were jugglers with 
death 

Sontag of Sundown Ww. C. Tuttle 
The story of the question of ownership of the TJ ranch 
a question which promoted bloodshed and a war of no mean 
caliber. The cowpunchers of this story will live long in 
your memory for their originality and enterprise. They 
are men whose best friends were their nerve and their gun 

Spawn of the Desert Ww. C. Tuttle 

4 tale of Calico Town: 
Where men lived raw in the desert's maw, and Hell was 
nothing to shun; where they buried ‘em neat, without 
preacher or sheet, and writ on their tombstone, crude buf 
sweet: “This jasper was slow with his gun.” 

Arizona Argonauts H. Bedford-Jones 
Three adventurers whose fortune in the Arizona desert 
lead through drought and danger to the goal they sought— 
gold, free gold, the gold of which they had always dreamed. 
They were men quick on the trigger who loved to face odds. 

The Lure of Piper’s Glen Theodore G. Roberts 
It was the lure of all the great timber country of the 
North, of plentiful game, of the clear wind from the great 
plains. The call came South; young Jim Todhunter heard 
it, and a great tide of life in the north caught him up-to 
bring adventure a-plenty. 

Apache Valley Arthur Chapman 
A story of a cattle war in the southwest, with all it means 

terror and blood feud—alarms by night and day; rust- 
ling and stealthy murder. And through it all are woven 
the lives of true men as well as Shieves, men whose lives 
reflected the glories of the land they protected. 


The Challenge of the North James B. Hendryx 
This is a story*of the call of the great Nortifiand; of pur- 
poses and cross purposes; of true men and of “‘bad"’ men; 
and of big deals and pioneering triumphs. A tale of the 
north which holds for the young, the strong and the brave, 
adventures that are countless. 


The Secona Mate H. Bedford-Jones 
Peril and mutiny on the China Seas. When every scupper 
was running red, and with two white women at the mercy 
of a villainous crew composed of the sweepings of the out- 
ermost islands, Jim Barnes realized the gage of desperate 
battle he had accepted when he signed on as second mate 
of the SULU QUEEN. 

The Devil's Payday 

A sky of brass, the sun a flame, 
And the land no place to dwell; 
The only spot that God forgot, 

A huiik of earth, so doggone hot 
That it still belongs to Hell. 


The Canyon of the Green Death F. R..Buckley 
Who were the devils in human form, whose haunt was the 
lost barranca? Invisible, terrible, they brought the re- 
doubtable young officer of tbe law to a strange dilemma. 
Tne law of the land commanded him not to desert his 
prisoners; the law of the desert ordained that he stand by 
hiscompanions. Which did the Fates decree he should obey? 


Sky-High Corral Ralph Cummins 
A yarn of the unending feuds between cattlemen and forest 
rangems; of the fOrest figes, grazing herds and bitter fights 
at timberline yet in the end our gallant young ranger 
through ordeal of battles, fire and blood brought the old 
timers to see the new ways of forest conservation are best 


W. C. Tuttle 

















Thrills on Every Page 


12: 7 


Every One a Ripsnorter! 


Exciting? \ou’ll say so! Twelve red-blooded tales. .Real thrills on every page 
You whirl along breathlessly from climax to climax. Smashing, unexpected endings 
make you gasp. Never a slow evening if you own these books. Just like being a cow 
boy, a prospector, a dare-devil adventurer ‘yourself. Every story a “humdinger.” 

Live the life of the big open Western world—among hairy-chested, hard-fighting 
frontiersmen who tramp, ride, camp, scheme, love and “hate—yes, and sometimes shoot 
to kill! Live among them in Adventure-land! These fascinating, gripping stories will 
pick you up, and whirl you bodily into-the “‘gun-toting” life of the West—the bad old, 
glad old West. Every one of these books will make you “hold on to your chair.”’ 


SEND NO MONEY 


You can get this whole library of 12 fascinating, nerve-tightening books, for about 
16c each. The whole set.sent to you right now—without a penny in advance. But 
listen! The night these books come you won’t sleep! You’re just BOUND to finish 
the one you start—if it takes till 3.A. M. You can’t be lonesome or out of amusement 
while you have these smashing stories in your home. YET EVERY STORY IS 
CLEAN AND WHOLESOME—nothing that should not be read by any boy or girl. 

Get this wholedibrary right away. Don’t send any money. Just your 
name and address on the handy coupon, and mail it. The whole 12 of 
these splendid books, each printed on good paper and each with a 4 
striking cover in color, will be sent to you promptly. Just pay Sf GardenCity 








$1.98 plus a few cents postage, to the postman who delivers the 4; a ~;, 
book, and they are yours. There are no other payments of S Dept, = 
any kind. Each book complete. If you are in any way Q New York 
dissatisfied, send them back to us—and we will send S Sen mee went oe the 
back your money in full. 12 ‘olumes of Western 


: earn stori x, le 
Stake yourself to a lot of pleasant evenings! nw oe ee 


I 
Think set . “xe , will pay th only $1.98 
Think of it! 12 novels for only $1.98 and you RNs hes nicand ae ib 
take no risk. Take up this offer right now, for J understood that I may return these 
it may not be repeated in this magazine. Send y a I Geko. wine ave aye 
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got it: right in the middle, old boy—plumb 
in the center of the windpipe. It 
The drunk—he 


was 


chloroform. bird wasn’t 


was doped.” 


( OMPLETELY Hugh lay 
back in his chair, and once again Sir 
his 


exhausted, 
flashed a warning glance at 
exasperated subordinate. 

“Would you be able to recognize any of 


Bryan 


the men in the car if you saw them again?” 
he asked quietly. 

the answered 
Hugh, after profound thought. ‘And the 
bird beside him. But not the others.” 

take the 
snapped McIver. 


“T should know driver,” 


“Did you number of the car?” 


“My dear old man,” murmured Hugh in a 
“who on earth ever does take 
Except your warriors, 
Besides, as I tell 
you, I was partially up the pole.” 

“What did you do then?” asked Sir Bryan. 


pained voice, 
the number of a car? 
who always get it wrong. 


“Well, I brought the brain to bear,” 
| answered Hugh, “and decided there was 


nothing to do. He was doped, and I was 
bottled. So, by a unanimous casting vote 
of one, I toddled off home. But, 


while I was feeding the goldfish this morning 


Tumkins, 


—or rather after lunch—conscience was 


gnawing at my vitals. And after profound 
meditation, and consulting with my fellow 
Denny, I decided that the call of duty was 
clear. I came to you, Tumkins, as a child 
| flies to its mother. Who better, I thought, 
than old Tum-tum to listen to my maidenly 





secrets? And so—” 


“One moment, Hugh.” Sir Bryan held up 
“Do you mind if I speak to 
Inspector McIver for a moment?” 
old lad,” 


“But be merciful. 


his hand. 

‘Anything you like, murmured 
Drummond. Remember 
my innocent wife in the country.” 

And settled on the 
only by the low-voiced conversation between 
McIver and his Chief in the window. By 
their gestures it seemed as if Sir Bryan were 


silence room, broken 


suggesting something to his subordinate to 


which that worthy officer was a little loath 
And after a while a 
snore from the chair announced that Drum- 


take an 


to agree. strangled 


mond was ceasing to intelligent 


interest in things mundane. 





“He’s an extraordinary fellow, McIver,” 
| said Sir Bryan, glancing at the sleeper with a 


- TI ts z smile. “I’ve known him ever since we were 
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boys at school. And he’s not quite such a 


fool as he makes himself out. You remember 


that extraordinary case over the man 
Peterson a year or so ago? Well, it was he 
who did the whole thing. His complete 


disability to be cunning utterly defeated that 
master crook, who was always looking for 
subtlety that wasn’t there. 
his strength is absolutely phenomenal.” 


> said McIver doubtfully; 


And of course 


“T know, sir,’ 
“but would he consent to take on such a 
job—and do exactly as he was told?” 

Chey were both looking out of the win- 
while in the room behind them the 
heavy breathing of the sleeper rose and fell 
monotonously. When the whole audience is 
asleep it ceases to be necessary to talk in 
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undertones—which was why Sir Bryan and 
the Inspector in the next ten minutes dis- 
cussed certain matters of import that they 
would not have discussed through mega- 
phones at the Savoy. They concerned Hugh 
and other things, and the other things par- 
ticularly And they 
tinued discussing these other things until, 


were of interest. con- 
with a dreadful noise like a racing motor 
back-firing, the sleeper sat up in his chair 
and stretched himself. 

“Tumkins,” he cried, “I have committed 
sacrilege. I have slept in the holy of holies. 
Have you decided on my fate? Am I to be 
shot at dawn?” 

Sir Bryan left the window and sat down at 
his desk. For a moment he rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully with his left hand, as if trying 
to make up his mind; then he lay back in 
his chair and stared at his erstwhile fag. 

‘Would yowlike to do a job of work, old 
man?” 

Hugh stafted as if he had been stung by a 
wasp, and Sir Bryan smiled. 

“Not real work,” he 
“But by mere luck last night you saw some- 
thing that Inspector McIver would have 
given a good deal to see. Or, to be more 
you saw some men whom Mclver 


said reassuring! 


accurate, 
particularly wants to meet.” 

“Those blokes in the car, you mean!” 
cried Hugh brightly. 


‘Those blokes in the car,” agreed the 
other. “Incidentally, I may say there was a 


good deal more in that little episode than you 
think: 
have decided to tell you a certain amount 
about it, because you can help us, Hugh. 
You see, you’re one up on McIver: you have, 


and after consultation with McIver I 


at any rate, seen those men, and he hasn’t. 
Moreover, you say you could recognize two 
of them again.” 


” 


‘Good heavens, Tumkins!”) murmured 
Hugh, aghast. “Don’t say you want me to 
tramp the streets of London looking for 
them!” 

Sir Bryan smiled. 

“We'll spare you that,” he answered. “But 
I'd like you to pay attention to what I’m 
going to tell you.” 


% 


UGH’S face assumed the look of pain al- 

ways indicative of thought in its owner. 
“Carry on, old bird,” he remarked. “T’ll 
try and last the course.” 

“Last night,” began Sir Bryan quietly, 
very peculiar thing happened to McIver. I 
won’t worry you with the full details, and it 
will be enough if I give you a bare outline of 
what occurred. He and some of his men, in 
the normal course of duty, surrounded 
certain house in which were some people we 
wanted to lay our hands on. To be more 
accurate, there was one man there whom we 
wanted. He’d been shadowed ever since he’d 
landed in England that morning—shadowed 
the whole way from the docks to the house. 
And, sure enough, when Mclver and his 
men surrounded the house, there was our 
friend and all his pals in one of the downstairs 
rooms. It was then that this peculiar thing 
happened. I gather from McIver that he 
heard the noise of an owl hooting, also a faint 
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scuffle and a curse; and after that he heard 
nothing more. He was chloroformed from 
behind, and went straight out of the picture.” 

“Great Scott!’ murmured Hugh, staring 
incredulously at McIver. ‘What an amaz- 
ing thing!” 

“And this is where you come in, Hugh,” 
continued Sir Bryan. 

“Me!” Hugh sat up abruptly. 
| me?” 
| “One of the men inside the room was an 
| interesting feow known as Flash-Jim: He is 
ja burglar of no mean repute, though he is 
ready to tackle any sort of job that carries 
| money with it. And when Mclver, having 
| recovered himself “this morning, ran Flash 
Jim to ground in one of his haunts, he was 
under the impression that the men who had 
deped him and the other officers were pals of 
Flash Jim. But after he’d talkéd to him he 
changed his mind. All Flash Jim could tell 
him was that on the previous night he and 
some friends had been discussing business at 
this house. He didn’t attempt to deny that. 
He went on to say that suddenly the room 
had been filled with a number of masked men, 
and that he'd had a clip over the back of the 
head which knocked him out. After that 
presumably he was given a whiff of chloro- 
form to keep him quiet, and the next thing 
he remembers is being kicked into activity 
by the policeman at—” Sir Bryan paused a 
moment to emphasize the point—‘‘at Pic- 
cadilly Circus.” 

“Good heavens!” said Hugh dazedly. 
“Then that bird I saw last night, sleeping it 
off on the pavement, was Flash Jim!” 

“Precisely,” answered Sir Bryan. “But, 
what is far more to the point, old man, is that 
the two birds you think you would be able 


“Why 





to recognize, and who were in the car, are 
two of the masked men who first of all laid 
out McIver and subsequently surrounded 
Flash Jim and his pals inside.” 

“But what did they want to do that for?” 
asked Hugh in bewilderment. 

“That is just what we want to find out,” 
replied Sir Bryan. “As far as we can see at 
the they are not criminals in the 
accepted sense of the word. They flogged 
two of the men who were there last night, 
|and there are no two men in England who 
They kidnapped 
one of whom was the man we 
Then, to wind up, they 


moment, 





more richly deserved it. 


two others, 


particularly wanted. 


| planted Flash Jim as I’ve told you, let the 


others go, and brought McIver and all his 
men back to McIver’s house, where they left 


| them to cool on the pavement.” 


OR a moment there was silence, and then 
Hugh began to shake with laughter. 

“But how perfectly priceless!’ he splut- 
tered, when he was able to speak once more. 
“Old Algy will burst a blood-vessel when I 
tell him. You know Algy, Tumkins, don’t 
you—that bird with the eye-glass and the 
funny-looking face?” 

Inspector McIver frowned heavily. All 
along he had doubted the wisdom of telling 
Drummond anything: now he felt that his 
misgivings were confirmed. What on earth 
was the good of expecting such an obvious 
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ass tc be of the smallest assistance? And now 
this raucous hilarity struck him as being 


positively indecent. But the Chief had 
insisted: the responsibility was his. One 


thing was certain, reflected McIver grimly, 
Algy, whoever he was, would not be the only 
one to whom the privilege of bursting a blood- 
vessel would be accorded. And before very 
long'it would be all round London—probably 
in the papers. And McIver particularly did 
not want that to happen. However, the next 
instant Sir Bryan soothed some of his worst 
fears. 

“Under no circumstances, Hugh,” he 
remarked gravely, “is Algy to be given a 
chance of bursting any blood-vessel. You 
understand what I mean. What I have said 
to you this afternoon is for you alone—and 
no one else. We know it: Flash Jim & Co. 
know it.” 

‘And the jolly old masked sportsmen know 
it,” said Hugh. 

“Quite,” remarked Sir Bryan. “And that’s 
a deuced sight too many already. We don’t 
want any more.” 

“As far as I am concerned, my brave 
Tumkins,” cried the other, “the list is closed. 
Positively not another participator in the 
stable secret. But I still don’t see where [ 
leap in and join the fray.” 

“This way, old boy,” said Sir Bryan. 
“McIver is a very strong man, and yet he 
was picked up last night, as he himself says, 
as if he was a baby, by one of these masked 
men, who, judging from a note he wrote, is 
presumably the leader of the gang. And so 
we deduce that this leader is something 
exceptional in the way of strength.” 

“By Gad! that’s quick, Tumkins,” 
Hugh admiringly. “But then, you 
did have a brain.” 

“Now, you are something very exceptional 
in that line, Hugh,” continued the other. 

“Oh, I can push a fellah’s face, if it’s got 
” said Hugh deprecatingly. 
If we 


said 


always 


spots and things, 

“And what I want to know is this: 
give you warning, would you care to go with 
McIver the next time he had any job on 
where he thinks it is likely this gang may 
turn up? We have a pretty shrewd idea as 
to the type of thing they specialize in.” 

Hugh passed his hand dazedly over his 
forehead. 

“Sort of mother’s help, you mean?”’ Mcl ver 
frowned horribly. ‘While the bird biffs 
McIver, I biff the bird. Is that the notion?” 

“That is the notion,” agreed Sir Bryan. 
“Of course, you’ll have to do exactly what 
McIver tells you, and the whole thing is most 
unusual. But, in view of the special features 
of the case— What is it, Miss Forbes?” 
He glanced up at his secretary, who was 
standing in the doorway, with a slight frown. 

“He insists on seeing you at once, Sir 
Bryan.” 

She came forward with a Card, which Sir 
Bryan took. 

“Charles Latter.” The frown deepened. 
“What the deuce does he want?” 

The answer was supplied by the gentle- 
man himself, who appeared at that moment 
in the doorway, carrying a sheet of note- 
paper. He was evidently in a state of 
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witation and Sir Bryan rose | 
ized at the moment, Mr. Latter,” he 


great 
am eng 
said coldly. 

“My business won’t take you a minute, 
Sir Bryan,” he cried. “But what I want to 
know is this: Is this country civilized or is it 
not? Look at what I received by the after- 
noon post.” 

He handed the sheet of paper to the other, 
who glanced at it casually. Then suddenly 
the casual look vanished, and Sir Bryan sat 
down at his desk, his eyes grim and stern. 

“By the afternoon post, you say?” 

“Ves; and there have been too many dis- 
appearances lately!” 

“How did you know that?” snapped the 
Chief, staring at him. 


OR a moment Latter hesitated and 

changed color. 

“Qh! every one knows it,” he answered, 
trying to speak casually. 

“Every one does not know it,” remarked 
Sir Bryan quietly. “However, you did quite 
right to come to me. What are your plans 
for the next few days?” 

“T am going out of London to-morrow to 
stay’ with Lady Manton near Sheffield,” 
answered Latter. “A semi-political house- 
party. Good heavens! What’s that?” 

With a snort, Hugh sat up blinking. 

“So sorry, old lad,”- he burbled. “I 
snored: know I did. Late hours are the 
dickens, aren’t they?” 

He heaved himself out of his chair and 
grinned pleasantly at Latter, who frowned 
disapprovingly. 

“I don’t go in for them myself. Well, Sir 
Bryan?” 

“This matter shall be attended to, Mr. 
Latter. I shall see toit. Good afternoon. I 
will keep this note.” 

“And who was that little funny-face?” said 
Hugh, as the door closed behind Mr. Latter. 

“Member of Parliament for a north country 


constituency,” answered Sir Bryan, still 


staring at the piece of paper in his hand. | 


“Lives above his income. Keenly ambitious. 
But L thought he was all right.” 

rhe other two stared at him in surprise. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked McIver 
at length. 

“Our unknown friends do not think so, 
Mac,” answered the chief, handing his sub- 
ordinate the note left by Latter. ‘They are 
beginning to interest me, these gentlemen.” 


You need a rest, Charles Latter fread 
McIver slowly]. We have established a home 
for people like you where several of your 
friends await you. In a few days you will 
join them. 


“The e are two things that strike one, 
McIver,” remarked Sir Bryan, thoughtfully 
lighting a cigarette. ‘First and most impor- 
tant: that message and the one you found 
this morning were written on the same type- 
writer—the letter ‘s’ is distorted in each 
case. And, secondly, Mr. Charles Latter 
appears to have inside information concern- 
ing the recent activities of our masked 
friends which it is difficult to see how he came 
by. Unless’—he paused and stared out of 
the window with a slight frown—“unless 
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ae | of information, advice and 


they are far more conversant with his visiting 
list than I am.” 

Mclver’s great jaw stuck out as if made of 
granite. 

“It proves my theory, sir,’”” he grunted. 
“But if those jokers try that game on with 
Mr. Latter, they won’t catch me a second 
time.” 

A terrific blow on the back made him gasp 
and sputter. 

“There speaks my hero boy,” cried Hugh. 
“Together we will outwit the knaves. I shall 
write and cancel a visit—glad of the chance. 
Old Julia Manton—face like a horse; house 
at Sheffield; roped me in, Tumkins—posi- 
tively stunned me with her~ verbosity. 
Ghastly house—but reeks of boodle.”’ 

Sir Bryan looked at him, surprised. 

“Do you mean to say you are going to 
Lady Manton’s?” 

“TI was—but not now. 
than a brother to Mr. McIver. 

“T think not, old man. You go! If you’d 
been awake you’d have heard Latter say he 
You can be of use 


I shall stick closer 


” 


was going there too. 


| sooner than I thought.” 


“Latter going to old Julia?” Hugh stared 
at him amazed. “My dear old Tum-tum, 
what a perfectly amazing coincidence!” 


Cuapter III. 
DRUMMOND COMPOSES A LETTER 


UGH DRUMMOND strolled slowly 
along Whitehall in the direction of 
Trafalgar Square. His face wore its 
habitual look of vacuous good 
humor, and at intervals he hummed a little 
tune under his breath. It was outside the 
Carlton that he paused as a car drew up by 
his side and a man and a girl got out. 
“Algy, my dear old boy,” he murmured, 
taking off his hat, “are we in health to-day?” 
“Passable, old son,” returned Algy Long- 
worth, adjusting his quite unnecessary eye- 
“The oysters wilted a bit this morn- 
By the 


glass. 
ing, but I’m trying again to-night. 
way, do you know Miss Farreydale?” 

Hugh bowed. 

“You know the risk you run, I suppose, 
going about with him?” 

The girl laughed. “He seems harmless,” 
she answered lightly. 

“That’s his guile. After the second cup of 
tea he’s a perfect devil. By the same token, 
\lgy, | am hibernating a while in the country. 
Going to dear old Julia Manton’s for a few 
days. Up Sheffield way.” 

Miss Farreydale looked at him with a 
puzzled frown. 

“Do you mean Lady Manton—Sir John’s 
wife?” 

“That’s the old dear,” 
“Know her?” 

“Fairly well. But her name isn’t Julia; 
and she won’t love you if you call her old.” 

“Good heavens! Isn’tit? And won’t she? 
I must be mixing her up with some one else.” 

“Dorothy Manton is a well preserved 
woman of—shall we say—thirty-five? She 
was a grocer’s daughter; she is now a snob 
of the I hope you'll enjoy 
yourself.” 

“Your affection for her stuns me, 
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returned Hugh. 


worst type. 


” mur- 


mured Hugh. 
cheerful time.” 

“When do you go, Hugh?” asked Algy 

“To-morrow, old man.’ But I’m keeping 
you from your tea. Keep the table between 
you after the second cup, Miss Farreydale.” 

He lifted his hat and walked on up the 
Haymarket, only to turn back suddenly. 

“ ‘Daisy,’ you said, didn’t you?” 

“No; Dorothy,” laughed the girl. 
on, Algy; I want my tea.” 

She passed into the Carlton, and for a 
moment the two men were together on the 
pavement. 

“Lucky she knows the Manton woman,” 
murmured Hugh. 

“Don’t you?” gasped Algy. 

“Not from Eve, old son. Don’t fix up 
anything in the near future. We shall be 
busy. I’ve joined the police and shall require 
help.” 

With a cheery nod he strolled off, and after 
a moment’s hesitation Algy Longworth 
followed the girl into the Carlton. 

“Mad, isn’t he—your friend?” she re- 
marked as he ‘came up. 

“Absolutely,” he answered. 
cate an éclair.” 

A quarter of an hour later Hugh let 
himself into his .house in Brook Street. 
On the hall table were three telegrams, which 
he opened and read. Then, having torn 
them into tiny fragments, he went on into his 
study and rang the bell. 

“Beer, Denny,” he remarked, as his servant 
came in—“beer in a jug. I am prostrate. 
And then bring me one of those confounded 
books that people have their names put in, 
followed by the usual lies.” 

“*Who’s Who,’ sir,” said Denny. 

“You've got it,” said his master. 
who is who these days, Denny, is a very dark 
matter. I am rapidly losing my faith in my 
brother man—rapidly. And then, after 
that we have to write a letter to Julia—I 
mean Dorothy Manton—erstwhile grocer’s 
daughter, with whom I propose to dally for a 
few days.” 

“T don’t seem to know the name, sir.” 

“Nor did I, Denny, until about an hour 
ago; but I have it on reliable authority that 


“I appear to be in for a 


“Come 


“Let’s masti- 


“Though 


she exists.” 
“But how, 
Denny. 
“At the moment the way is dark,” ad- 
mitted Drummond. “The fog of war 
enwraps me. Beer, fool, beer!” 


sir—”’ began the bewildered 


CCUSTOMED to the vagaries of his 
master, Denny left the room, to return 
shortly with a large jug of beer, which he 
placed on a small table beside Drummond's 
chair. Then he waited motionless behind his 
chair, a pencil and writing-block in his hand. 
“A snob, Denny—a snob!” said Drum- 
mond at length, putting down his empty 
glass. “How does one best penetrate into 
the life and home of a female snob whom one 
does not even know by sight? Let us reason 
from first principles. What have we in our 
repertoire that would fling wide the portals of 
her house, revealing to our awe-struck gaze 
all the footmen ranged in a row?” He rose 
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Denny—at least, 
Is he 


“T’ve got it, 
some of it! We have old Turnip-top. 
not a cousin of mine?” 

“You mean Lord Staveley, sir,” 


diffide ntly. 


sudden! 


said Denny 


“Qf course I do, you ass. Who else?’ *} 
r his replenished glass of beer, Hugh 


Clasping 
“Somehow or 


strode up and down the room. 
other, we must drag him in.” 

“He’s in Central Africa, sir,” reminded 
Denny cautiously. 

“What the dickens does that matter? 
Julia—I mean Dorothy—won’t know. Prob- 
ably never heard of the poor old thing. 
Write, fool; take your pen and write quickly: 

“Dear Lady Manton: 

“T hope you have not forgotten the pleas- 
ant few days we spent together at Wiltshire 
Towers this spring.” 














eMy “The Gates of the Valley,” 


wonder spol of Yosemite Nationa ot 
inion 0 Par in central California 





Duke’s this | 
spring, sir!’ gasped Denny. 

“T know that, 
she. To be exact, the place was being done 


“But you didn’t go to the 


you ass—but no more did 





up, only she won’t know. Go on; I’m going 


to overflow again. 


‘I certainly havé not forgotten the kind 
invitation you gave to my cousin Staveley 
and me to come and stop with you. He, at 
the moment, is killing beasts in Africa, where 
as I am condemned to this unpleasant 


country. To-morrow I have to go to 





California by bvin S Cobh 


F I COULD so order my affairs as to be able to spend the rest of 
my life in that part of America which offers most in natural beauty 
and in the attractiveness of its people, I should choose California. 
I should live somewhere in that part of California which lies north 
of the dividing line that separates southern California from the rest 
of the state. : 
Always, from the hour when I first set foot upon the soil of the 
California 





Shettield 


He paused. “Why, Denny—why do I} 

have to go to Sheffield? W hy in heaven's | 

name does any one ever go to Sheflield?”’ 
“They make knives there, sir.” 


“Do they? But you needn't go there to 


buy them. And, anyway, I don’t want 
knives.” 

“You might just say on business, sir,” 
remarked his servant. 

“Gad! you’re a genius, Denny. Put 


that in: 


“Sheffield on business, and I wondered if 
I might take you at your word and come 
to—to— 

“Where’s the bally woman live? Look it | 
up in ‘Who’s Who. 


“Drayton House, sir,”” announced Denny. 


“To Drayton House for a day or two. | 
Yours very sincerely— 


“That'll do the trick, Denny. Give it to 
me, and I'll write it out. 

“A piece of the best paper with the crest 
and telephone number embossed in blue, and 
the victory is ours.” 

“Aren’t you giving her rather short notice, 
sir?” said Denny doubtfully. 

Drummond laid down his pen and stared at 
him sadly. 

“Sometimes, Denny, 
answered. “Even after four years of com- 
mimion with me, there are moments when 
you relapse into your pristine brain wallow. 
If I gave her any longer, it is just conceivable 
—though I admit not likely—that I might 
get my answer from her stating that she was 
completely unaware of my existence and 
that she’d sent my letter to the police. And 
where should we be then, my faithful varlet? 
As it is, I shall arrive at Drayton House 


’ 


I despair of you,”’ he 


state to this present moment, I steadfastly have held that 
leads every state of this Union ina majority of the essentials which 
makes for comfort a:d happiness in living and for the glory of physi 

cal surroundings. Californians work just as hard as New Yorkers do— 
when they work—but when they play they put into their playing a 
zest and a spirit, and most of all, a naturalness which one looks for 
in vain anywhere along the eastern seaboard. Her natural advantages 
are such that her people can find out-door pleasures in simple and 
in homely things. The eye is pleased with beauty. The mind is soothed 
by the most equable climate that we have on this continent. The im- 
agination is stimulated by the whole-souled and hearty optimism of 
her sons and her daughters. In California you find, as you find no- 
where else in the Union, a delectable blending of the hospitality of 
the south, the energy of the north, and the traditional inclinations of 
her Spanish and her American pioneers. 

For my purpose, an ideal way to spend a year would be to give 
six months of it to living somewhere within a hundred miles of the 
city of San Francisco, and the other six months to living in the Cal- 
ifornia desert a hundred miles from anywhere at all. 


Low round trip summer excursion fares to California effective on all railroads 
beginning May 1\5th. For authoritative information about your trin write today to 


QUARTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Californians Inc.,a non-profit organization of citizens and institutions, to furnish authentic 
in formation about California, will gladly give you full details about the way to see the most 
of California for your fare. Write for free booklet. 


| 





io ae ae a a ae 
CALIFORNIANS INC ; 
} 140 Montgomery St., Room 513-A, San Francisco, California. | 
Please send me your book “California, Where Life is Better:’’ 


Name cet : Strect . 





ne : = : R State 
} Print Name and Adaress Plainly 
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just after the letter, discover with horror that 
I have made a mistake, and be gracefully 
forgiven by my charming hostess, as befits a 
man with such exalted friends. Now run 
away and get me a taxi.” 

“Will you be in to dinner, sir?” 

“Perhaps—perhaps not. In case I’m not, 
[ shall go up to Sheffield in the car to-morrow, 
See that everything is packed.” 

“Will you want me to come with you, sir. 

“No, Denny—not this time. I have a sort 
of premonition that I’m going to enjoy myself 
at Drayton House, and you’re too young for 
that sort of thing.” 
With a resigned look on his face, 


” 


Denny 


| left the room, closing the door gently behind 


| him. 


But left to himself, 
did not at once continue his letter to Lady 
Manton. With his pen held loosely in his 
hand, he sat at his desk, staring thoughtfully 
Gone completely was 


Drummond, 


at the wall opposite. 
his customary inane look of good humor: in 
its place was an expression of quiet, almost 
grim, determination. He had the air of a 
man faced with big decisions, and to whom, 
moreover, such an experience was no novelty. 
For some five minutes he sit motionless; 
then, with a short laugh, he came out of his 
reverie. 

“We're getting near the motto, my son,” 
he muttered— don’t 
draw the badger in a few wecks, I'll eat my 


‘deuced near. If we 


| hat.” 


| to his half-finished letter. 


With another laugh, he turned once more 
And a minute or 
two later, having stamped and addressed the 
envelope, he slipped it into his pocket and 
rose. He crossed the room and unlocked a 
small safe that stood in the corner. From it 
he took a small automatic revolver, which he 


| dropped into his coat pocket, also a tiny 











bundle of what looked like fine black silk. 


| Then, having relocked the safe, he picked up 


his hat and stick and went into the hall. 


“Denny,” he called, pausing by the front 


door. 


“Sir,” answered the worthy, appearing 


a) . 
| from the back premises. 


“If Mr. Darrell or any of them ring up, I 


| shall be tearing a deviled bone to-night at 

















ml the Savoy grill at eleven o’clock.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Count Zapowa Gets A SHOCK 


UMBER 5 Green Street, Hoxton, 
was not a prepossessing abode. A 
notice on one of the dingy down- 
stairs windows announced that Mr. 


&| William Atkinson was prepared to advance 
& WAICH CO: 


on suitable a visit during 


business hours revealed that this was no more 


money security: 
than the truth, even if the appearance of Mr. 
Atkinson’s minion caused the prospective 
borrower to wonder how he had acquired 
such an aggressively English name. 

The second and third floors .ere apparently 
occupied by his staff, which seemed unduly 
large, considering the locality and quality 
Hoxton is hardly in that part 
of London where large sums of money might 
be expected to change hands, and yet there 
was no doubt that Mr. William Atkinson’s 
120 


of his business. 





staff was both large and busy. So busy, 
indeed, were his clerks that frequently ten 
and eleven o’clock at night found them still 
working hard, though the actual business of 
the day downstairs concluded at six o’clock— 
eight Saturdays. 

It was just before closing time on the day 
after the strange affair down at Barking that 
a large, unkempt-looking individual pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Atkinson’s office. His 
most pressing need would have seemed to the 
casual observer to be soap and water, but his 
appearance apparently excited no surprise in 
the assistant downstairs. 
tolerant of such trifles. 

The clerk—a pale, anemic-looking man 
with an unhealtl.y skin and a hook nose—rose 
wearily from his rest. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
morosely. 

“Wot d’yer think!” retorted the other. 
“Cat’s meat?” 

The clerk recoiled, and the blood mounted 
angrily to his sallow face. 

“Don’t you use that tone with me, my 
man “I'd have you to 
know that this is my office.” 

“Yus,” answered the other. 
your nose sitting there like a lump o’ putty 
stuck on to a suet pudding. And if I ’ave 
any 0’ your lip, I'll pull it off—see? Throw it 
outside, I will, and you after it—you par- 
boiled lump of bad tripe. Nah, then—busi- 
ness!” With a blow that shook the office, he 
thumped the desk with a huge fist. “I ain't 
got no time to waste—even if you ’ave. 
’Ow much?” 

He threw a pair of thick, hob-nailed boots 
on to the counter, and stood glaring at the 
other. 

“Two bob,” said the clerk indifferently, 
throwing down a coin and picking up the 
boots. 

“Two bob!” cried the other wrathfully. 
“Two bob, you miserable Sheenie!” For a 
moment or two he spluttered inarticulately, 
as if speech were beyond him; then his huge 
hand shot out and gripped the clerk by the 


Possibly Hoxton is 


»” he said angrily. 


“Same as it’s 


collar. “Think again, Archibald,” he con- 
tinued quietly; “think again, and think 
better.” 


But the assistant, as might be expected in 
one of his cailing, was prepared for emer- 
gencies of this sort. Very gently his right 
hand slid along the counter toward a con- 
cealed electric bell that communicated with 
the staff upstairs. It fulfilled several pur- 
poses, that bell: it acted as a call for help 
or as a warning, and according to the number 
of times it was pressed the urgency of the 
matter could be interpreted by those who 
heard it. Just now the clerk decided that two 
rings would meet the case: he disliked the 
appearance of the large and angry man in 
whose grip he felt absolutely powerless, 
and he felt that he would like help—very 
urgently. 

Ti was perhaps a little unfortunate for him 
that he should have allowed an ugly little 
smirk to adorn his lips a second or two before 
his hand found the bell. The man facing 
him across the counter saw the smirk, and 
lost his temper in earnest. With a grunt of 
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rage, 
and the clerk collapsed in a huddled 
with the bell 


eyes, 


heap behind the counter, 
still unrung. 
For a few minutes the big man stood 


motionless, listening intently. From upstairs 


came the faint tapping of a typewriter; 


from outside the usual street noises ol 
London came softly through the two closed 
Then, with an agility remarkable in 


vaulted the counter and 


doors. 
one so big, he 
inspected the recumbent assistant with a 
profe ssional eye. A faint grin spread over his 
face as he noted that gentleman’s condition, 
but after that he wasted no time. So quickly 
and methodically, in fact, did he set about 
things that it seemed as if the whole per- 
formance must have been cut and dried 
beforehand, even to the temporary indisposi 
tion of the clerk. In half a minute he was 
bound and gagged and deposited under the 
counter. Beside him the big man placed the 
pair of boots, attached to which was a piece 
of paper that he took from his pocket. On 
it was scrawled in an illiterate hand: 


Have took a fare price for the boots, vel 


swine. 


Then, very deliberately, the big man 
forced the till and removed some money, after 
which he once more examined the uncon 
scious man under the counter. 

Without a hitch,” he muttered. ‘“Abso 
lutely according to Hoyle. Now, old lad of 
the village, 
program, That must be the door I want.” 

He opened it cautiously, and the subdued 
hum of littl 
louder to his ears. 


voices from above came a 
vanished into the semi-darkness of the hous 


upstairs. 


[! as undoubtedly a house of surprises, 


was Number 5 Green Street. A stranger 


hit the other square between the ' 





Then like a shadow he | 


passing through the dingy office on the ground | 


floor, where Mr. Atkinson’s assistant was 


wont to sit at the receipt of custom, and then 


ascending the stairs to the first story,would 


have found it hard to believe that he was in 
the same house. But then, strangers were 


not encouraged to do anything of the sort. 


There was a door at the top of the flight | 


of stairs, and it was at this door that the 
metamorphosis took place. On one side of it 
the stairs ran carpetless and none too clean 
to the ground floor; on the other side the 
picture changed. A wide passage, with 
rooms leading out of it from each side, con- 
fronted the explorer—a passage that was 
efliciently illuminated with electric lights 
hung from the ceiling, and the floor of which 
was covered with a good plain carpet. Along 
the walls ran rows of book-shelves, stretch- 
ing, except for the gaps at the doors, as far 
as a partition that closed the farther end of 
the passage. In this partition was another 
door, and beyond this second door the pas 
sage continued to a window tightly shuttered 
and bolted. 

From this continuation only one room led 
that 


explorer rub his eyes in surprise. It was 


oti—a room would have made the 


[Continued on page 125] 





we come to the second item on the | 




























If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people whe. have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 


their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, c.erks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 


toward Better Service 


which has made the service possible. 
Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. 


They would include hundreds of 
thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
rubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
silk and paper mills, rope works, glass 
works, tool works, and scores of other 
industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








A Spare Time Income for YOU 


McClure’s Magazine is a publication of high literary merit for thoughtful Americans. 
Interesting fiction and unusual articles that deal with the life of America fill its pages, reflecting 


the progress of the United States. 


New things in the life of its people, whether on Main Street 


or Broadway, are chronicled in McCLURE’S each month. McCLURE'’S takes in the whole 


broad span of human affairs. 


The best fiction appearing in any American magazine today is to be found in McClure’s. 
During a year its readers get 50 short stories and three complete novels of book length in serial 
form and from seventy to seventy-five articles, and editorial talks by S. S. McClure. 


This is YOUR chance. 
McCLURE’S to your friends. 


You can profitably employ your spare time introducing 
The field is unlimited; there are no restrictions of territory; 
you may get subscribers anywhere and you will be well paid for your efforts. 


Write for terms to 


Department S 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


80 Lafayette Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Your Keys to 
Success 


SysTEMATIC savingand 
systematic investing 
are the keys to success. 
You can build a comfort- 
able fortune in a sur- 
prisingly short term of 
years in this way. For 
example — 

Invest $1,000 at 6%; re- 

invest the interest; add 

an average of $358 every 


six months, In 15 years 
you have $19,000. 

Invest $2,000 at 6%; re- 
invest the interest; add 
an average of $37.83 


twice a year. In 5 years 
you will have $3,000. 


CONVERSELY — 


If you want to build a 
fortune of $10,000 in 10 
years, invest $5,536.80 
at 6%, reinvesting the in- 
terest. 

lf you want to amass 
$10,000, from a start of 
$1,000 at 6%, add an 
average of $358 twice a 
year—in a little over 9 
years you will have 
$10,000. 


The above are condensed 
from detailed tables in 
dur new booket, “How to 
Build a Fortune,” which 
we will send without cost 
or obligation to anyone 
genuinely interested in 
saving and investing. 
Write to-day for 


BOOKLET E- 1304 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 Offices in 40 Cities Incotporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
© North Clark Street 
at Madison 8: 
CuIcaco 


STRAUS BUILDING 
s05 Fifth Avenue 
at goth 8, 
New Yor« 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 















































Consult Your Banker 
By Paul Tomlinson 


A many of our readers will doubtless 
recall, we have repeatedly urged persons 
with money to invest and little knowledge 
of investments to consult their bankers. A 
letter has come to us from a woman who fol- 
‘lowed this practice, and, as the results were 
rather unfortunate, she states it as her belief 
that such advice is unsound. 
Her experience, briefly, was as follows: 

| Having inherited $10,000 from her father’s 
‘estate, she called upon the president of the 
leading local trust company and asked his 
advice about investing the money. He is a 
man, she writes, mature, and noted for his 
financial acumen and business sagacity. 
He arbitrarily, according to her letter, chose 
a list of investments for her, and rather 
insisted upon her buying the securities he 
selected. They were all preferred stocks, 
and, although most of them turned out well, 
representing a large 
turned out 


two, unfortunately 
percentage of her principal, 
badly and she lost a considerable amount of 
money, both in income and capital. 

Recently she has been buying securities 
through an investment house. She writes 
that she tried to investigate the standing of 
this concern, but found it difficult to obtain 
any definite data regarding its operations. 
However, she found nothing derogatory about 
it, and has been dealing with it ever since. 
Her conclusion on the whole matter is that 
the best course of procedure is for the pros- 
pective ‘investor to obtain all the data he 
can and then use his judgment, “provided 
he has any judgment in that direction.” 

Not a bad system; but she herself did not 
follow it. In the first place, she says that the 
president of the trust company virtually 
forced his selection of investments upon her. 
The word “forced” implies against her will, 
or at least against her judgment. This 
venture turned out unfortunately, and yet 
she took up with a concern about which she 
“found it difficult to obtain any information,” 
which, in our opinion, was either using no 

| judgment at all, or using bad judgment. No 
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man in his right senses is going to lend money 
to some one about whom he knows little or 
nothing. Why, then, should he invest money 
with a concern about which his knowledge 
is of the same meager sort? In some circum- 
stances no news may be good news, but it 
does not apply here. 


Nosopy Is INFALLIBLE 


UT, to go back to the banker who gave 

the original advice. Our correspondent 
implies that she did not thoroughly approve 
of his selections. Why, then, did she take 
them? If she had any question at all, she 
might easily have submitted the list to some 
one else and obtained another banker's 
opinion of it. We know that, for ourselves, 
we should not have approved the list as 
suitable for a person in her circumstances. 
In the first place, it included only preferred 
stocks, and, while many preferred stocks are 
better investments than many bonds, the 
general rule still holds good that for a woman, 
or for any person of limited means, bonds are 
more suitable. 

Further, it seems to us that the business 
of some of the concerns in which she pur- 
chased an interest was of too speculative a 
character to warrant serious consideration. 
Still, it is easy to criticize, and the fact that 
a certain part of a banker’s advice proved 
wrong does not convince us that the advice 
to consult one’s banker is wrong. No 
human being is infallible, and the value of 
investments of all kinds is dependent upon 
such a variety of unexpected circumstances 
that the most expert may find himself 
mistaken. 

Doctors make mistakes, but we seek them 
out fast enough when we are sick; lawyers, 
too, are sometimes wrong, but a man who 
handles legal affairs unaided by legal advice 
is courting disaster. Of course, there are 
good doctors and good lawyers, and doctors 
and lawyers who are not of the best. So 
there are some bankers who know their 
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And now— 
| An alarm clock 
for investors 


OME night before catching an 

early morning train try going to 
bed without setting your alarm 
lock. See how much sleep you will 
get—and how often you will miss 
your train. 
Catching the right time to buy or 
, sell securities is even more difficult 
than catching a train. Securities 
do not move on schedule. With- 
out an indicator you maylose much 
sleep or miss many opportunities. 
Security prices are always changing, 
the security to buy today may be 
the security to sell next week, next 
month or next year. 
The Brookmire Service is like an 
alarm clock for the investor, enab- 
ling him to go about his business 
safe in the knowledge that the alarm 
will be given when danger or oppor- 
tunity arises. 
May we tell you more of the service 
we render. Ask for pamphlet U-36, 
which includes samples of the 
Brookmire Service for investors; 
no cost or obligation. 








| ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


“The System of forecashng fram Econome Cycles” 





The Investment Department of the 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company 
of Baltimore (Est. 1884) 
With Total Resources of over $20,000,000 


Offers to the Investing Public the 


Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
of the 


BRAGER OF BALTIMORE (Department Store) 


These coupon bonds in $1,000 denomination 
mature June 1, 1947, and the interest is pay- 
able June 1st and December Ist. The Mort- 
gagors agree to refund to holders the Normal 
Federal Income Tax up to 2“. 

The property securing this issue has been 
appraised at $1,195,699.25, nearly twice the 
amount of the mortgage. 


First Mortgage 6° 


’ In addition, the net current assets of the 
, business approximate $800,000. 

The business, established in 1896, has shown 
a regular and steady growth, and the average 
annual profits for the past six years have been 
over three times the interest charges on these 
bonds 





For full details of this issue, address 


MERCANTILE TRUST & DEPOSIT CO. 
OF BALTIMORE 


CALVERT AND REDWOOD STS., BALTIMORE, MD 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
There are many desirable securities on the 
market today that can still"be purchased at 
comparatively low prices. Before making 
your purchases do not fail to consult the | 
Financial Department of McCLURE’S. 








business better than others, and it would 
seem to follow that the best bankers have the 
best judgment. The best medical and legal 
advice has been proved by experience to be 
the cheapest in the long run, and the same 
thing undoubtedly applies to investments. A 
speculative investment may pay a high 
return for a time; then it may suddenly 
cease paying anything at all, and the point 
to be decided is whether the risk is one worth 
taking. A banker is expected to know about 
these things. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that his knowledge is limited: isn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that, even so, it is 
greater than that of a person who has not 
studied the subject at all? 


SAFEGUARDING YOUR PRINCIPAL 


HERE are, however, certain formulas 

that any one who has money to invest 
can follow. The first and perhaps the most 
important is that one thing to be desired 
above all others is safety of principal. If 
the principal is not safe, what good is there | 
in going any farther? Suppose, for the sake | 
of example, that you are asked to invest in 
the capital stock of a corporation proposing 
to operate a line of “jitneys”; with the 
money received from the sale of the stock, 
buses are purchased and business operations 





| begun. Suppose enough patronage does not 


develop to pay operating costs—the corpora- | 
tion runs behind steadily, and eventually 
fails. Its affairs are settled up, and whatever | 
is left after payment of debts is divided 
among the share-holders. But the equip- 
ment has deteriorated, debts have been con- 
tracted, and when the accounts are balanced 
there is probably very little left. The capital 
has been dissipated, and the stock-holders 
will be fortunate to get anything back. 
(Continued on page 124) 








McClure’s Financial Booklet 


Tenth Edition 


This Financial Booklet is intended for McClure 
readers who wish general information about financial, 
insurance, and investment subjects. Many readers 
have written that it is invaluable to them. The 


| Financial Department is obliged to charge a nominal 


sum of 35 cents a copy to partially cover the cost of 


printing and mailing. } 
| 


Partial List of Contents 


How the Financial Swindler Works 

How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 

Safe Investments for Little Sums 

Safe Investments for Larger Sums 

How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 

List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 

The Partial Payment Plan 

Investments Readily Convertible into Cash 
How Big lavestors Place Their Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Figure the Real Return on Your Money 
First Principles of Life Insurance | 


Boeklet will be sent for $5 cents in stamps. Address 
all communications to McClure Financial and 
Insurance Department, 80 Lafayette St., New York. | 
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Invest where you can 
get a good rate 


By looking at this little map, you will see 
that first mortgage investments on Florida 
property pay 714% or 8%, which is 1°% or 
2% more than most other parts of the 
country offer. What is the reason? 

Where money is plentiful, as in the big cities of the 
North and East, first mortgage investments pay a 
lower rate than in other sections, even when the 
security and the assurance of safety are the same in 
both cases. Geography has a great deal to do with 
investments, and our customers all over the country 
are finding that they can get a better rate by invest 
ing in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. These bonds, 
secured by income-earning properties in Florida 
cities, have an unbroken safety record. 

Mail the coupon for an interesting leaflet called 
“Invest by the Map,”’ which shows how to get the 
best return obtainable with safety. 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
405: Miller Bidg. Miami, Florida 
- =o ee ee eee ee ee ee ee oe 
G. L. MILLER BOND & 

I MORTGAGE COMPANY i 
405 Miller Bldg., Miami, Florida , 
Dear Sirs: Please send me, free and without obliga- 
tion, your folder called “Invest by the Map,"”” which 

I shows how to get 1° to 2% more interest | 

I Name 3 

! Address | 
City and State 

_ Eeteathyperdenceenapnnnenn S| —_—_—_— enimicineiaiell 








. bs 
How to Select 
Safe Bonds” 


A coupon is appended below for the conve- 

nience of every interested investor in sending 

for our booklet, “How To Select Safe Bonds,” It tells how 
ou can make your investments pay an attractive yield 
ranging as high as 70) with absolute safety. 


COUPON BRINGS YOUR Copy 


In every banking circle the name of George M. Forman 

mpany has always been associated with sound 
investments. This house has been in business for 38 years 
without loxs toa cust Mail pon for your copy of 
this interesting book. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. » 106 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Iii. 
Ganeee Oh, Pee gtncenanannncesonsessete 
jeorge M. Forman & Company, De 

108 West Monroe Street, Cheese 

Gentlemen :—Please send me at on klet, ** 

Somes once your booklet, “How 
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When answering advertisements, 
please mention McClure’s 
Magazine 
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' Buy This Security 
‘On Its 9-Year Record 


This seasoned Debenture Bond (issued 
in large or small denominations) carries 
Profit Sharing Bonus entitling holder to a 
pro rata share of at least one-third of net 
profits, in addition to 6% bond interest. 


Original purchasers have been paid back 


91% in Interest and 
Profit Sharing 

and still have 63 interest coupons and 
16 years of profit sharing ahead of : 
them; with return of bond principal = 
: at maturity. : 
: The Beneficial Loan Society is issuing : 
= these securities out of treasury to finance 
growth. It is the Largest Corporation of 
= its kind in the world, with about 60 branches 
* inl2 states. Business increased 50% last year. 
* Assets over $5,000,000. 3 

If you are interested in an investment - 
: which pays you an income 6 times a year, 
= use coupon below. 


rrvenereemiee 








Clarence Hodson = [hb 


— ESTABLISHED 1893 <= INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway New York 


4 Send me Descriptive Circular 1-24 
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Name. . cee eer ececeeesesess 





Address . ‘ ibs sh ee es 














Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and _ Insurance 


Department is prepared to give 
general advice on the subject of 


investments and insurance; also 


information on standard investment 
securities. This service is absolute- 
ly free to McClure readers. The 
Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment cannot undertake to give any 
tock market prophecies, nor suggest 
Addr« Ss 


peculative opportunities. 
all letters to 


Financial and Insurance Department 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 











DEFLEXOGRAPH 
TE 


Surface Noises 
> Use any steel needle 
Postpaid Soft, mellow tone 
cillations, prevents seratch and sur- 
face noises entering sound box 
Guaranteed—Cold Plate, $1.50. 
Nickel Plats $1.00. Sent upou 
receipt of price 

VANTONE CO. 
Dept. M 110 W. 15th St. New York 
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How many people who read this have had 
similar experiences with oil, tire, automobile, 
mining, talking-machine, fertilizer, and 
various other kinds of new companies? And 
isn’t it probable that most of these mistakes 
might have been avoided had the prospective 
purchasers consulted a banker before agree- 
ing to buy? We believe so, at any rate. 

Promoters of doubtful enterprises send 
out extremely alluring literature; to read 
them, one would think—that is, if he didn’t 
think—that making money was the simplest 
} and easiest thing in the world. One might 
| also say, however, that the rosier the picture 


| the greater the danger; for it takes stronger 





arguments to sell a doubtful product than 
| one about which there is little matter of 
| doubt. 
the necessary warning. 
| ments are an old story to him, and he takes 
| them for w hat they are worth. 


A banker knows this, and can issue 
Extravagant state- 


| Of course, one should remember that the 
|lay investor is usually more interested in 
| yield and possible profit than in safety; he 
|may deny this; but experience, we believe, 
proves it to be so, It is the big return and 
the prospect of gain that attract him almost 
}every time; we notice this time and time 


|again in tne letters that come to us. The 





| prospective investor will mention safety in 
a perfunctory sort of way, and then get on 
to what is to him the main point—yield 
and profit. 

Perhaps one reason why people do not take 
up their investment problems with bankers 


more frequently is because they fear the 
banker will discourage them; and, even 
though they know instinctively that the 
banker is right, they fool themselves into 
thinking the other way. 


WHEN TO CONSULT A BANKER 


N most cases, the time to consult the 

banker is before purchasing, not after. 
Scores of people write to us after buying, 
when they begin to doubt the value of thei: 
bargains; many write to ask if there is not 
some way of prosecuting the persons who 
sold them the stock. Of course, the answe1 
to this is that, as far as we know, there is no 
law compelling people to buy stock, and, 
unless they take the trouble to investigate, 
the fault is really theirs, no matter how un 
fortunate the results may be. The natural 
way to investigate is to consult a banker, 
and it is well also to learn something about 
the standing of the people offering the 
securities for sale. 

In general, it follows that reputable houses 
deal only in reputable securities; that is what 
makes them reputable. And if one wants to 
be as safe as possible on this score, he should 


: deal only with houses that are members o/ 


the New York Stock Exchange and subject 
W c do 
not mean that all reputable houses are 


to its regulation and supervision. 


members of this exchange, but to a degre« 
such membership is a safeguard for the 
purchaser, 


Answers to Financial Questions 


Q. Please give me some _ information 
about the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany first consolidated mortgage, series “A” 
sinking fund 6 per cent bonds, due 1953. 
| A, We quote the circular of the National 
City Company as follows: 

‘Through its acquisition of the American 
Brass Company, which is the largest factor 
in the world in the manufacturing and 
fabricating of copper and brass, the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company has become 
a completely integrated organization cover- 
ing every step in the copper industry. More 
recently, in order to balance this capacity, 
the Anaconda Company has arranged to 
acquire a majority of the capital stock of 
the Chile Copper Company, which has the 
most extensive and one of the most valuable 
known bodies of copper ore in the world. 

“The First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
will be secured by a direct-mortgage lien 
on the physical properties of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, and by pledge of 
shares of capital stock of certain controlled 
companies, subject to the prior payment of 
$24,669,000 outstanding Series “A” 6 per 
cent Ten-Year Secured Gold Bonds, due 
1929. The aggregate value of 
such properties and the assets of the said 
companies amounts to more than $173,000,- 
000. The company will also specifically 
pledge, for the prior security of the First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, shares of 
stock of the Chile Copper Company, Ameri- 
can Brass Company, and Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company, which, on the 
basis of actual cost, represent a value in 


| excess of $130,000,000. 


The Deflexograph filters sound os- | 


“The consolidated balance-sheet of Sep- 
tember 30, 1922, adjusted to give effect to 
the present financing, shows net tangible 
assets, after deducting all liabilities except 
funded debt, of $382,335,995, as compared 
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with a mortgage indebtedness of $124,669,000 
and a total funded debt, including the 
Debentures, of $174,669,000. The combined 
average annual net income of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company and the American 
Brass Company before interest and depre- 
ciation, but after federal taxes, for the ten 
years ended December 31, 1921, amounted 
to $26,090,408 per year, which is almost 
314 times the annual interest charges on the 
mortgage indebtedness, including this issue, 
and over 21% times the annual interest 
charges on the total funded debt, including 
the Debentures. 

“Because of an exceptionally low produc 
tion cost, the Chile Copper Company, on the 
basis of a 15 cent price for copper, should 
show an average profit, before interest, 
depreciation, and depletion, of over 
$14,000,000 per annum at the present rate 
of production. A sinking fund is provided 
to retire all First Consolidated Mortgage 
Series “A”? Bonds by maturity. To be listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


Q. Will you give me a list of five bonds 
paying 6 per cent which you consider good 
investments? 

A, The coupons on the following bonds 
are at the rate of 6 per cent, which does not 
mean that the yield necessarily is that 
amount—it may be more and it may b« 
less: Kingdom of Norway 6’s, Niagara Falls 
Power 6’s due 1950, American Sugar Refin 
ing 6’s due 1937, Pacific Gas and Electri 
Company 6’s due 1942, New York Telephon: 
6’s due 1941. We believe these bonds are 
good investments. 


[All inquiries receive prompt and careful attentioy 
Correspondence is treated as confidential and is answere 
by Mail. Questions relating to subjects of genera! intere 
will be published each month. Address, Financial Edi 
McCuvure’s Magazine. 80 Lafayette St, New York Cul 
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The Black Gang 


[< ontinued from page 121] 


richly, almost luxuriously, furnished. In 
the center stood a big roll-top writing-desk, 
while scattered around were several arm- 
chairs upholstered in green leather. A long 
table almost filled one side of the room—a 
table covered with every imaginable news- 
paper \ huge safe flush with the wall 
occupied the other side, while the window, 


like the one outside, was almost hermetically 
sealed. There was a fireplace in the corner, 
but there was no sign of any fire having been 
lit, or of any preparations for lighting one. 
Two electric heaters, attached by long lengths 
of tubing to plugs in the wall, comprised the 
heating arrangements, while a big central 
light and half a dozen movable ones illumin- 


ated every corner of the room. 


N ignorance of the sad plight of the 
two men were sitting in this 
In a chair 


clerk below, 
room, deep in conversation. 
drawn up close to the desk was no less a 
person than Charles Latter, M.P., and it was 
But 


it was the other man who riveted attention: 


he who was doing most of the talking. 


the man who presumably was Mr. Atkinson 
himself. He was seated in a swivel chair 
which he had slewed round so as to face the 
speaker, and it that 
caught the eye and then held it fascinated. 
\t first glance he seemed to be afflicted 


was his appearance 


with an almost phenomenal stoop, and it was 
only when one got nearer that the reason was 
The man was a hunchback, and the 
effect it gave was that of a huge bird of prey. 
Unlike most hunchbacks, his legs were of 
normal length, and as he sat motionless in his 
staring with 


clear. 


chair, a hand on each knee, 


unwinking eyes at his talkative companion, 
there was something menacing and impla- 
His hair was gray, 
his features stern and hard, while his mouth 
But it was his 
eves that dominated everything—gray-blue 


cable in his appearance. 
reminded one of a steel trap. 
and piercing, they seemed able to probe one’s 
innermost soul. A man to whom it would 
be unwise to lie—a man utterly unscrupulous 
who would yet punish double 
dealing in those who worked for him with 
merciless severity. A dangerous man. 

“So you went to the police, Mr. Latter,”’ he 
remarked suavely. “And what had our 
friend Sir Bryan Johnstone to say on the 
matter?” 

“At first, Count, he didn’t say much. In 
fact, he really said very little all through. 
But once he looked at the note, his whole 
manner changed. I could see that instantly. 
There was something about the note that 
interested him.” 

“Let me see it,” said the Count, holding 
out his hand. 

“I left it with Sir Bryan,” answered the 
other. “He asked me to let him keep it; and 
he promised that I should be all right.” 

Che Count’s lips curled. 

“It would take more than Sir Bryan John- 
Stone’s promise, Mr. Latter, to insure your 
safety. Do you know whom that note was 


from?” 


in himself, 
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IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PLAYGROUND AND GAME 
SANCTUARY of 4,400 square miles. Riding, Hiking, Climb- 
ing, Fishing, Camping. Mighty snow-capped mountain peaks, 
gleaming glaciers, great rivers, and shimmering lakes. 
JASPER PARK LODGE [On Lac Beauvert) 
(Under management of Canadian National Railways) 

provides excellent accommodation for 250 guests. All modern 
conveniences. 


Rates $5.00 per day and up, American plan (meals included.) 
Open June 1st to September 30th 


For full information, write for booklet J. P.29, to any of the following addresses 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St. LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 2nd Ave. So. 
NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 } k Bidg 
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CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 522 Kirby Bidg. PORTLAND, ME., rand T A Station 
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Bldg. ST. PAUL, "Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada Welcomes United States Tourists—No Passports Required 


The Canadian National route through the Rockies skirts Canada’s highest peaks, at the 
easiest gradient and lowest aititude of any transcontinental route. 
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A Well-Known New York Banker Says: 


“The place of advertising in the present economic system is thoroughly 
well established.” 








(Published by McClure’ s 


Goodwill has come to be a vital factor in the success of any business, 
and goodwill can only be created by right and persistent advertising. 

A manufacturer who advertises honestly the stability and quality of 
his goods sets for himself a standard of production. He makes a treaty 
of faith with the buying public which he must uphold at any cost. 

Frequently, for the purpose of promotion, the manufacturer needs 
financial assistance. 

The time is fast approaching when bankers, having carefully investigated 
the standing of a manufacturer desiring a loan, will ask this leading 
question: 

“What is his advertising appropriation?” 


Magazine in co-operation with The American Association of Advertising Agencies) 
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“I thought, Count,” said the other a iittle He 
tremulously—“I thought it might be from 

















? this mysterious Black Gang that one has ' abr 
heard rumors about.”’ é; ] his 
e Ambassador tt rae ihe Cat tery 2 
a | “Heavens!” stammered Latter. “Then rar 
== NEW YORK ste thyen . 
a \ “ “In the last month,” answered the hunch- dot 
\ = a cB back, staring fixedly at his frightened com- wh 
4 , . “ " 
panion, “nearly twenty of our most useful do 
men have disappeared. They have simply pre 
vanished into thin air. I know—no matter hat 
how—that it is not the police: the police are the 
as mystified as we are. But the police, Mr , 
Latter—whatever views they may take olli- the 
cially, are in all probability unofficially very “Wy 
glad of our friends’ disappearance—at any 
rate, until last night.” an 
“What do you mean?” asked the other 
“Last night the police were balked of their fid 
prey, and McIver doesn’t like being balked. ) the 
ean 4 - , P ff wac co reup 2?? ‘ 
r : You know Zaboleff was sent over? 
PARTICULAR PERSONS te : bona ; 
“Yes, of course. That is one of the reasons asl 
have placed the stamp of approval . > ni ave v ” an 39? ‘ 
oes te teenies Sa tees I came round to-night. Have you seen hi ’ 
newest and most distinctive hotel. “T have not,”’ answered the Count grimly. — 
Its location in smart Park Avenue or ‘ ar aie ; 
ac Filtedct Strat ic ta the heat The police found out he was coming. ele 
of the fashionable residential district. Mr. Latter’s face blanched: the thought of en 
Service of a character difficult to obtain : = BP Mes 
in American hotels is enjoyed by , , | Zaboleff in custody didn’t appeal to him. It cal 
Ambassador guests, while its atmo- e- tin mitenel that tile tell 
sphere of culture and refinement is that may be mentioned that his feelings were 
of the home. The main restaurant, purely selfish—Zaboleff knew too much. 
The Ambassador Grill and the Italian . : > : 
Garden are delightful rendezvous for But the Count was speaking again. A 
formal and informal dining, luncheo ign’ - : 
ee faint sneer was on his face; he had read the TI 
; : & ) the other’s mind like an open book. de 
THE AMBASSADOR And so,” he continued, “did the Black 
HOTELS SYSTEM | Gang. They removed Zaboleff and our friend fe 
i casa Wel | Waldock from under the very noses of the sa 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City } poli e, and, like the twenty others, they have 1S | 
The Ambassador, Los Angetes | disappeared.” ha 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles “My God!’ There was no doubt now of 
| about Mr. Latter’s state of mind. “And now of 
| they've threatened me.” nu 
| “And now they’ve threatened you,” vi 
jagreed the Count. “And you, I am glad to an 
| say, have done exactly what I should have be 
wr ; ; . —_ told you to do, had I seen you sooner. You co 
1en answering advertisements, ase i McC »*s Magazine. “9 
inswering advertisements, please mention McClure’s Magazine | have gone to the police. m 
radia —— se sy a oe ee I 
fif 


: Be [—but,” stammered Latter, “the 
. e - J 
police were no good to Zaboleff last me 
\ ( J ee in 
| night. 
os . a ac 
e e “And it is quite possible,” returned the 


NAME AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe 
rade Mark in the world. It stands for the highest 


other calmly, “that they will be equally futile 


















' th 
: - i uur case. Candidly, Mr. Latter, I am 
standard of quality, style and workmanship at the hh ae eee apetion ; - ; ch 
lowest possible cost. completely indifferent on the subject of your 22 
. . future. You have served our purpose, and ~ 
W. L. DOUGLAS shoes are actually demanded year after all ‘ gona aot + , ite ‘epee he 
year by more people than any other shoe in the world | ~ that ane 1s . - you 1appe n to re a 
> , - ‘r which the dogs are going to hight. 
BECAUSE W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been sais tos : ' * mi a = “ = 
making surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are Unti ast night the dogs hadn’t met—oth- ie 
the leaders everywhere. When you need shoes and are | cially; andin the rencon!re last night the police sh 
ae 7 Dy a shoes for your money examine W. L. | dog, unless I’m greatly mistaken, was caught a 
ougla é : . © i : : 
up - 9 $8 ee shoes They are exceptionally by surprise. McIver doesn’t let that happen : 
good value for the price. Wear them and save money. lt : #4 it 
twice. In vourcase he'll beready. Withluck, ~ 
$5565758 & SD SHOES FOR MEN | this cursed Black Gang, who are infinitely 
? 7 ‘ - - & WOMEN | more nuisance to me than the police have th 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE | ver will be. will vet bitten bed! 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. If not con- ; been or ever wil be, will get bitten bad 
venient to call at one of our 116 stores in the large cities, ask your Mr. Latter was breathing heavily. 
shoe dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Protection against unreason- . ” if 
able peciite is guaranteed by the name and price stam on the “But what do you want me to do, Count’ - 
sole of every pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refusesub- / scans * pres : +. . ce ees 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. " feos * Nothing at all, except what you were 
(Ff NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY WRITE FOR cararoc.{ ee going to do normally,” answered the other. 
» glanced at a > ; on his desk. “You C 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in \ xe ganced ut & nate-besk ae sethone . . , a 
your town handles W. L. Douglas \y) were going to Lady Manton’s near Shefiie!d, { 
shoes, write today for exclusive : i P 
rights to handle this quick-selling, wt ee My & $5.00 I see. Don’t alter your plans—go. In 
gated Sura-cver Sno. 150 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. BOYS’ SHOES probability, it will take place at her hous ul 
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He glanced contemptuously at the other’s 

what green face, and his manner changed 
abruptly. “You understand, Mr. Latter,”— 
his -oice was deadly smooth and quiet,— 
«) to Lady Manton’s house, as ar- 


ranged, and you will carry on exactly as if you 
had never received this note. Because if you 
don’t, if you attempt any tricks with me, 
whatever the Black Gang may do or may not 
do to you,—however much the police may 
protect you or may not protect you,—you will 
have us to reckon with. And you know what 
that means.” 

“Supposing the gang gets me and foils 
the police,” muttered Latter through dry lips. 
“What then?” 

“[ shall deal with them personally. They 
annoy me.”’ 

There was something so supremely con- 
fident in the tone of the Count’s voice that 
the other man looked at him quickly. 

“But have you any idea who they are?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“None—at present. Their leader is clever 
—but so am I. They have deliberately 
elected to fight me, and now I have had | 
enough. It will save trouble if the police | 
catch them for me: but if not—” 


Slee Count shrugged and with a gesture 
of his hand dismissed the matter. 
Then he picked up a piece of paper from the 
desk and glanced at it. 

“T will now give you your orders for Shef- | 
field,’ he continued. ‘It has been reported | 
to me that in Sir John Manton’s works there | 
is a red-hot madman named Delmorlick. He 
has a good job himself, but he spends most 
of his spare time inciting the unemployed— 
of which I am glad to say there are large 
numbers in the town—to absurd deeds of 
violence. He is a very valuable man to us, 
and appears to be one of those extraordinary 
beings who really believe in the doctrines of 
communism. He can lash a mob, they tell 
me, into an absolute frenzy with his tongue. 
I want you to seek him out, and give him 
fifty pounds to carry on with. Tell him, of 
course, that it comes from the Great Master 
in Russia, and spur him on to renewed 





activity. 

“You will also employ him, and two or 
three others whom you must leave him to 
choose, to carry out a little scheme of which 
you will find full details in this letter.” He 
handed an envelope to Latter, who took it | 
with a trembling hand. ‘You personally will 
make arrangements about the necessary | 
explosives. I calculate that, if successful, it | 
should throw at least three thousand more 
men out of work. Moreover, Mr. Latter, if 
it is successful your fee will be a thousand 
pounds.” 

“\ thousand!” muttered Latter. “Is 
there much danger?” 





The Count smiled contemptuously. “Not 
if you do your work properly. Hullo! 
What’s up?” 

From a little electric bell at his elbow 
came four shrill rings, repeated again and 
again. 

The Count rose, and with systematic 
thoroughness swept every piece of paper off | 











IN THE LIGHT of COUE’S BOOK 


Come Health, Strength and Happiness 


It’s so Easy to regain or build up health 
and vitality by Coué’s method of Auto- 
suggestion. This book shows how the 
Imagination, not the Will, sets the sub- 
conscious mind to work automatically re- 
pairing, strengthening, fortil yin 

the body and min 
without the med:- 
cines, diet, exer- 
cises, or any 

of the usual 
healing 
mediums. 


















A Few Minutes Spent wu 
Reading This Book May 
Change Your Entire Life 


Ss. $. ree a writes us: 
“I visit Monsieur Coué at N ; 
with him from Paris to New Bo 4 I ‘“aouioe 
approve of his*work and my belief is based upon knowled; 
I saw those who had been cured under his mnimiotrath> 

and | understand why Lord Beatty took Monsieur Coué 
the bedside of Lord Curzon and why Lord Curzon hies ro 
a complete cure."’"—(Signed) S. S. MCCLURE. a 


“Emile Coué’s method is th 
“ § s 1e . fective : a 
; ie most effective of Among prominent peopie cured by Coué’s 


_~ — tried. — its simplicity it works methods are Lord Curzon, Countess Beatty 
onders. cannot begin to express the torture King Albert of Belgium, Mary Garden and 
of my body and mind which I suffered. Now, I others . ; a 
am happy a 3 2 — = a peace.” Coué's methods have received the hearty 

Mrs. | , Charleston, W. Va. ublic endorsement of Dr. Frank Crane, 


“Emile Coué’s book has meant to me a so’ 
as an a source uther Burbank 
5 Sen, a living fountain of Light and Depew, oy i Seer pile’ Be am | 
ife. Mr. L. J. F., Pittsburgh, Pa. many other well known Americans. 


The name “SELF MASTERY Through Conscious AUTOSUGGESTION” and our 

seal mark the authorized edition—Coué’s own Book. Send for your copy TODAY. 

$1.00 postpaid. ($1.75 in genuine leather, gold stamped, photographically illustrated.) 
Add 15c to foreign checks and 10c to domestic checks 


A 1 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 30E, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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What You Want To Know—Always Within Easy Reach 
52,000 Places With Quick-Finding Key Giving Exact Location on the Map 
712 Pages—127 Colored Maps 
Alphabetical Index 
New United States Census 
Latest Foreign Census 
Cloth Bound—Gold Stamped Covers 
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THE MAPS Each 5% x 614 inches, oc- 


cupying 2 pages. Compact, 
legible engraving, showing a remarkable number of 
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bringing R. R. lines down to date and in bold easily 
traced engraving. Can be followed without leaving 
you in doubt. 


THE INDEXES 4" 23 important as 


the maps. These 
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regardless of states they are in. All you need is the 
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outside the U. S. in another similar alphabetical 
index. No other hand atlas as complete with maps 
or with one-half the index. 
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80 Lafayette Street, N. Y. City. 
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Free ww Trial Bottle 


F  hediwe. ae 
the way to restore 


You are right to be skeptical in regard to 
any preparation offered to restore gray hair. 
So many can't do the work—so many only fur- 
ther disfigure your hair. 

A trial on one lock of hair is your safeguard, 
and this I offer free. Accept this offer and 
prove for yourself that your gray hair can be 
restored safely, easily and surely. 

I perfected my Restorer many years ago to 
bring back the original color to my own gray 
hair, and since hundreds of thousands of gray 
haired people have used it. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water and as pleasant to 
use. No greasy sediment, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Restored color even and natura! in all 
lights. Results just as satisfactory when hair 
has been bicached or otherwise discolored 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Send today for the special patented Free Trial 
package, which contains a trial bottle of my 

Restorer and full instructions for making the 

convincing “single lock” test. Indicate color of 

hair with X, If possible, enclose a lock of your 
hair in your letter. 

Please print your name and address* ~~“ 
FREE MARY T. GOLDMAN ' 
TRIAL 50E Goldman Bidg., St.Paul, Minn. | 

oe) 2 29).8 Please send your patented Free Trial Out- ! 

fit. X shows color of hair. Black dark | 

4 brown..... medium brow pubure (dest red)..... 1 

1 light brown.... light auburn ‘(ight red).... blonde... i 
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Deaf Can Hear 
ays Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Lleve xvoml news-for all who suffer from 
dleafne The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remarkable 
device which has enabled thousands of deaf 
persons to hear as well as ever. ‘The makers of 
this wonderful device say it is too much to ex- 
pect you to believe this so they are going t« 
vive you a chance to try it at home. They 


offer to send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten 


day free trial. They do not send it C. O. D 
they require no deposit there is no obligation 
Ihe end it entirel it their own expense and risk 
1 maki this extraordina ft well knowin 
hoe he m ¢ of this little instrument will so amaze 
“ul delight he user that the chances of its being 
turned are very slight Thousands have alread 


cepted this offer and report most gratifying result 
Phere no longer any need that ou should endure the 
mental and physteal strain which comes from a con- 
tant effort to hear Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
whieh all deaf persons suffer Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which your 
talents entith ou and from which your affliction has 
in « measure, excluded you Just send your name 


md? address to The Dictographn Products Corpora- 
tion, 1334 Candler Building, New York, for descrip- 


tive Iiterature and request blink 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


very Deaf Person Knows That 
' f 
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GEO. P. way, Arumeit. Ear Drum Co., (inc.) 
121 MeKer dward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Printing Cheap 


Larger $5 Job press $150. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYP E,cards, 
eto, THE PRESS CO,, D-34, Meriden, Conn. 
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man had.in the fire. 


the desk into his pocket. Then he shut down 
the top and locked it, while the bell, a little 
muffled, still rang inside. 

“What’s the fool doing?” he cried angrily, 
stepping over to the big safe let into the wall, 
while Latter, his face white and terrified, 
followed at his side. And then abruptly the 
bell stopped. 

Very deliberately the Count pressed two 
concealed knobs, so sunk into the wall as to be 
| invisible to a stranger, and the door of the 
safe swung open. And only then was it 
obvious that the safe was not a safe, but a 
second exit leading to a flight of stairs. For 
a moment or two he stood motionless, listen- 
ing intently, while Latter fidgeted at his side. 
One hand was on a master switch that con- 
trolled all the lights, the other on a knob 
inside the second passage, which, when 
turned, would close the great steel door 
noiselessly behind them. 

He was frowning angrily; but gradually the 
frown was replaced by a look of puzzled sur- 
prise. Four rings from the shop below was 
the recognized signal for urgent danger, and 
everybody’s plan of action was cut and dried 
in such an emergency. In the other rooms 
every book and paper in the slightest degree 
incriminating was hurled pell-meli into 
secret recesses in the floor which had been 
specially constructed under every table. In 
their place appeared books carefully and very 
skilfully faked, 
business transactions of Mr. William Atkin- 


purporting to record the 


son. And in the event of surprise being 
expressed at the size of Mr. Atkinson’s busi- 
ness, considering the sort of office he pos- 
sessed below, and the type of his clientéle, it 

ould soon be seen that Hoxton was but one 
of several irons which that versatile gentle 
There were indisputable 
ledgers that Mr. 


\tkinson had organized similar enterprises 


proofs in indisputable 


in several of the big towns of England and 
Scotland, to say nothing of a large West 
End branch run under the name of Lewer 
Brothers. And surely he had the perfect 
right, if he so wished, to establish his central 


What did 


it matter to any one except himself? 


office in Hoxton—or Timbuctoo. 


N the big room at the end the procedure 

was even simpler. The Count merely 
passed through the safe door and vanished 
through his private bolt-hole, leaving every- 
thing in darkness. And should inconvenient 
visitors ask inconvenient questions—well, it 
was Mr. Atkinson’s private office, and a very 
nice office too, though at the moment he was 
away. 

Thus the procedure—simple and sound. 
But on this occasion something seemed to 
have gone wrong. Instead of the industrious 
silence of clerks working overtime on affairs 
of financial import in Edinburgh and Man- 
chester, a perfect babel of voices became 
audible in the passage. And then there came 
an agitated knocking on the door. 

“Who is it?” 
It may be mentioned that even the most 


cried the Count sharply. 


influential members of his staff knew better 
than to come into the room without pre- 
viously obtaining permission. 
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“It’s me, sir—Cohen,” came an agitated 
voice from outside. 

For a moment the Count paused: then, 
with a turn of the knob, hé closed the safe 
door silently. With an imperious hand he 
waved Latter to a chair, and resumed 
former position at the desk. 

“Come in,” he snapped. 

It was a strange and unwholesome obj: 
that obeyed the order, and the Count sat 
back in his chair. 

“What have you been doing?” 

A pair of rich blue-black eyes and a nose 
from which traces of blood still trickled | 
not improved the general appearance of the 
In one hand he carried 
a pair of hobnail boots, in the other a piece of 
paper, and he brandished them alternately, 
while a flood of incoherent frenzy burst from 
his lips. 

For a minute or two the Count listened 
until his first look of surprise gave way to one 


assistant downstairs. 


of black anger. 

“Am I to understand, you wretched little 
worm,” he snarled, “that you gave the 
urgency danger signal, not once but half a 
dozen times, merely because a man hit you 
over the nose?” 

“But he mnadean me silly, sir,” quavere.! 
the other. “And when I came to, and saw 
the boots lying beside me and the till opened, 
I kind of lost my head. I didn’t know what 
had happened, sir—and I thought I’d better 
ring the bell—in case of trouble.” 

He retreated a step or two toward the door, 
terrified out of his wits by the look of diabol 
Three or 
four clerks who had been surreptitiously 


ical fury in the hunchback’s eyes. 


peeping through the open door melted rapidly 
away, while from his chair Mr. Latter 
vatched the scene, fascinated. He was r 

minded of a bird and a snake, and suddenly lh 
gave a little shudder as he realized that his 
own position was in reality much the same as 
that of the unfortunate Cohen. 

And then, just as the tension was becoming 
unbearable, there came the interruption 
Outside in the passage, clear and distinct, 
there sounded twice the hoot of an owl. To 
Mr. Latter it meant nothing; to the fright 
ened littie Jew it meant nothing: but on th 
Count the effect was electrical. 

With a quickness incredible in one so 
deformed, he was at the door and into the 
passage, hurling Cohen out of his way into 
a corner. His powerful fists were clenched 
by his side; the veins in his neck were stand- 
But, to Mr. Latter’s 
surprise, he made no movement, and rising 


ing out like whip-cord. 


from his chair he too peered round the door 
along the passage, only to stagger back after 
a second or two with a feeling of sick fear in 
his soul, and a sudden dryness in tl 
throat. 

Twenty yards away, framed in the door 
way at the head of the stairs leading down to 
the office below, he had seen a huge, motion 


less figure. For a perceptible time he stare: 
atit, and it had seemed to stare athim. The: 
the door had shut, and on the other side a 
key had turned. And the figure had beer 


draped from head to foot in black. 


[Continued in the June MCCLURE’S] 
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Transient Residential 
Cosmopolite 


Towering above one of the most beau- 
tiful garden spots of the world 

Central Park—Hotel Majestic is con- 
venient to theatre and shop and just 
beyond the din of traffic. 


The refined atmosphere attracts and 
holds guests of distinction. Wire or 
write for reservations. 


Copeland Townsend 
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asterpieces = 


A uric , Store rooms and barnsare full of old pieces of 
furniture—out of style, perhaps, but they can easily 

be made attractive and useful. Perhaps all they need 
is refinishing to conform with the present styles. - This 
can easily be accomplished at practically no expense. 
All you need is a little time, a brush an 


JOHNSON'S 
WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to apply—it goes on 
easily and quickly, without a lap ora streak. It pene- 
trates deeply, bringing out the beauty of the grain with- 
out raising it—dries in 4 hours and does not rub off or 
smudge. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in fourteen beautiful shades, 
all of which may be easily lightened or darkened—full 
directions on every label. 


Our FREE Book 
Tells YOU How 


This book tells how to finish wood in artistic stained and enameled 
effects. Gives practical suggestions on making your home attrac- 
tive, cheery and inviting. ‘Tells just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Use Coupon Below. 


We 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MRS 4 
RACINE, WIS. (Brantford and Montreal—Canada) 

Please send me free and postpaid your book on t 
— contains color charts — Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 


This book is the work of 
experts—profusely illustrated 


gives covering capacities, etc. My Paint Dealer is 

We will gladly send it free 

and postpaid for the name THis Address... ccccccccccccccceveccscoccccccsccece 
vai | of your dealer, Fill out and 
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